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ABSTRACT 

This  docum^ent  addresses  itself  to  changing  social 
conditions  ar,  more  specifically,  to  the  conditions  under  which 
nonintellective  success  is  defined,  by  our  society.  In  this  dos;^ment 
success  is  vieweid^s:   (1)  intellectual  developmeat;  (2)  persoqjylity 
development  and  adjustment;   (3)   motivational  and  aspirational 
development;   (4)   social  development;   (5)  aesthetic-cultural 
deye^opfl^eiit;   (6)  moral,  philosophical,  and  religious  development;  and 
(7)f  dther  types  of  college  success,  .including  pos^-college  success, 
development  of  student  power,  development  in  basic  educational 
skills,  benefits  to  society,  and  miscellaneous  criteria.  Great  care 
was  taken  tOimake  this  literature  coverage  as  complete  as  possible.  . 
However,  thd^;  was  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  study.  Some  studies 
judged  by  %he  authori^  to  be,,  of  Jower  quality  than  others  are  not 
annotated  for  reasons  such  as  unique  .approach,  stimulating  and 
thought-provoking  conclusions,  experimentation  with  specific  criteria 
or  predictor  measures  formerly^  overlooked,  resuXts  unlike  those  other 
similiar  studies,  utilization  'of  uncommon  statisitics,  etc. 
Furthermore,  relevant  research  at  the  elementary  and  secondary^level 
was  included  in  the  review  if  it  seemed  to  have  definite 
applicability  to  college  students.  (Author/KE) 
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h  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  is  dedicated  to  the  en- 
education.  It  was  founded  as  a  public  trust  and  operates  as 
corporation  governed  by  elected  educational  representa- 
^'ip^'from  individual  states  or  regions,  and  by  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

r^J^  fundamental  goal"  of  ACT  is  to  exercise  educational  leadership^ 
T  through  guiddnce-orlehted  assess^ltient  and  research  services  In  order 
to  (1)  assist  in  the  Identification  *ar}d^solullon  of  educational  problems 
and-  (2)  Communicate  to  the  general  and  professional  publics  knowl- 
edgj^^  and  Ideas  about  education. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  ACT^ services  are  students,  secondary 
schools,  institutions  of  posts^condary  education,  and  educational  re-' 
searchers. 
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PREFACE 


^  This  is  the  second  ol  two  publications  resulting  from  a  manjmoth  project  in 
which  a  thorough  review  was  made  ol  the  published  literature  dealing  with 
the  numerous  kinds  ol  possible  college  outcomes,  herein  relerred  to  as  col- 
lege Siuccess.  The  project  lastdd  lor  a  total  ol  over  live  years,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly gs  comprehensive  an  attempt  at  searching  out  the  literature  lor  a  broad 
area  as  has  ever  been  mqde  in  tho  annals  ol  educational  researdh. 

The  locus  throughout  the  study  was  on  nonintellectlve  correlates  ol  the  vari- 
ous criteria  ol  college  success.  In  addition  to  the  published  studies  dealing 
with  each  criterion  including  those  lor  which  it  was  only  a  peripheral  concern, 
theoretical  articles  and  bool<s  were  also  reviewed.  Furthermore,  relevant  re- 
search at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  was  included  in  the  review  it  It 
seemed  to  have  delinite  applicability  to  college  students.  / 

While  Ihe  lirst  publication  was  a  monograph  that  dealt  with  traditional  aca- 
r**"^**'r.Utoi^''ileria  ol  college  success  (grades,  persistence,  and^cademic  learn- 
\>      ing),  the  present  volume  is  primarily  concerned  with  trtS/various  possible 
nonacademic  criteria  ol  college  success.*  !t  should  be  of  irWrest  to  practition- 
ers in  the  Held  ol  education  as  well  as  to  educational  researchers. 

i(  Acl<nowledgm'onts  are  due  to  the  junior  authors  ol  this  pubfication.  Leo  A. 

*  MundSy,  Vice  President  Ot  ACT*s  Research  and  Development  Division, 
played  a  major  role  in  the  initial  lormulation  ol  the  study,  providf)d  continual 
encouragement  and  guidance  throughout  the  entire  project,  and  in  other 
ways  made  important  contributions  to  the  study  and  the  final  dralt  ol  the 
manupcripl.  Three  research  assistants  to  tho  senior  author  also  played  major 
rolos  in  the  project  which  warranted  their  inclusion  as  authors  ol  the  manu- 
script; Eldon  J.  Brue  served  on  the  project  during  the  winter  and  spring  ol 
1969;  Allen'R.  Vander  Well  served  Irom  August,  1969,  through  July,  1970; 
anrfO.  Bernard  Johnson  served  Irom  October,  1969,  through  to  the  comple- 
tion ol  the  project.  All  three  assistants  made  important  contributions  in  the  lit- 
erature search  and  in  writing  annotations,  were  in  charge  ol  coordinating  the 

,  study  lor  extended  periods  ol  time  because  ol  other  commitments  laced  by 
the  senior  author,  and  have  reviewed  the  linal  dralt  lor  this  book  and  madd 
suggestions  lor  revision.  Therelore,  they  are  also  Included  as  co-authors, 
with  their  names  ordered  according  to  the  amount  ol  time  they  spent  with  the 
project. ,  , 

Sincere  appreciation  Is  also  due  to  a  |umber  ol  other  persons  who  helped 
with  the  project.  Mrs.  Barbara  Davidson,  lormerly  ol  ACTs  Research  Ser- 
vices Department,  and  worl<-study  aid^  Miss  Virginia  LeSuer-and  Miss  Jane 
Nodland  spent  many  days  helping  search  the  literature.  William  C.  Wellner. 
Assistant  Prolessor  ol  Education  at  the  University  ol  Illinois,  with  his  gradu- 
ate students  in  higher  education  also  provided  noteworthy  assistance  by  re- 

*  viewing  a  portion  ol  the  journal  articles  being  surveyed.  Miss  Sandra 
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ScrtfiGiJ^errMrs.  Patricia  •Monnenga.  and  Mrs.  Sandra  Vanderploeg  (espo-^ 
cially  Mrs.  M^nnongaj.-as  secretaries  to  ilhe  senior  author  during  the  life  of 
Ihe  project,  §pent  many  hours  typing  manuscript  drafts,  prooflnjj.  editing,  and 
checHing  in  Jhe  libraries  to  make  sure  the  eritries  wor©  accurate.  Thanks  also 
go  to  E.  James  Maxey,  Director  of  Research  Services.  ACT,  for  hfs  support 
•and  suggestions  and  to  Mrs.^  Elaine  King,  Mr$.  Jane  Lauer,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Bollinger  for  making  form  and  editorial  suggestions.  In  additloh,  appreclatron 
is  hereby  extended  to  Mr.  Richqrd  L.  Clemens  for  typing  the  final  manuscript. 
Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  thanks  go  to  Mrs.  Lorene  Lenning,  who  spent 
hundreds  of  hours  helping  in  the  literature  search,  who  helped  edit  the  final 
co^y,  'and  who  as  a  devoted  wife  and  helpmate  provided  the  strength  and 
'  encouragement  which  allowed  the  senior  author  to-endure  through  the  entire 
five-year  ordeal, 

Acknowledgment  and  appreciation  are  also  hereby  extended  to  the  members 
of  ACPA  Commission  IX  for  Initiating  the  study  and  to  The  American  College 
Testing  Program  for  co-sponsoring  therprolect  and  for  providing  the  major  fi* 
nancial  support  needed. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


Boforo  I  had  this  loachor,  I  saw  no  importance  or  rolovanco  betwoon  my  iile  and  tho 
history  of  tho  world.  Ho  oponod  tho  door  to  m&i  .Ho  mado  mo  Interested  In  a  subject  I 
had  thought  dead-  For  tho  first  time  In  all  my  schooling,  I  actually  wanted  to  learn 
more.  "  / 


He  taught  what  was  in  tho  curriculum  ^but  he  also  attempted  to  prepare  us  for  the 
world  outside  school  and  homo  that  we'll  face  when  wo  'are  on  our  own. 

She  gave  mo  tho  will  to  sot  high  goals  and  (hen  really  strain  to  reach  my  goals.  Be-^ 
sides  all  this,  she  helped  mo  find  values  to  guide  my  life. 

Not  only  did  they  educate  mo  academically,  they  taught  mo  social  awareness,  how  to 
get  along  with  other  pfeoplo.    . ,  ^  ^ 

My  boDtMoachor  showed  mo  what  maturity  meant.  Re  changed  my  entire  v/ay  of  thlnl<- 
ing.  from  being  a  self-centered  effete  snob  into  a  concerned  member  of  tho  student, 
body 

Ho'got  me  to  thlnl<.  He  showed  me  the  world  honestly  He  showed  me  that  something 
could  be  done  to  mal<e  the  world  better  He  showed  me  I  could  help,  • 

The  above  statements  were  made  by  particular  college  freshmen,  each  of 
whom  had  been  asked  1o  describe  noteworthy  characteristics  of  his  or  her 
best  toachor(s)  In  high  school.'  Although  tho  statqments  quotetfNDertaIn  di- 
rectly to  tho  student's  high  school  education,  almost  every  college\3resident 
would  probably  include  each  of  tho  above  typos  of  Impact  ori  students  as  an 
important  goal  of  his  Institution.  Nevertheless,  evaluations  of  a  college's  suc- 
cess in  mooting  such  objectives  have  generally  not  been  attempted. 


'Gordon  Sabino,  Whon  you  liston,  this  is  what  you  can  hoar  .  (Iowa  City.  Iowa:  The 
American  College  Tesling  Program.  1971).  pp,  74.  80.  90-91 


2    ,    COLLEGE/SUCCESS  ' 

•/'  "  .  ' 

This  book  will  focus  on  the  diversity  of  "college  success"  and  on  published 
research  into  "college  success."  As  such,  It  has  direct  applicability  to  the 
>   concerns  of  colleg«r  administrators,  faculty,  counselors,  arid  research  person- 
nel. .  '  ,  ' 

How  ofie  person  defines  "success"  may  no\  mean  "Success"  for  another. 
And  as  implied  by  the  quotations  at  the  beginning  Qf^this. chapter,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly true  of  success  4n  college.  One  student  may  merely  wish  to  adjust  to 
college  anfl  to  persist  through  to  graduation  while  another  student  would 
consider  himself'  a  failure  if  he  did  not  graduate  with  honors.  Different  stu- 
dents may  have  as  their  primary  criterion  of  success  such  different  things  as 
marriage,  popularity,  social  mobility  and  status,  preparing  for  a  job,  matura;; 
tion,  etc.  In  fact,  niost  students  probably  perceive  college  success  In Jpmt^f 
multiple  goals  and  achievements  depending  on  individual  priowtr^s!^ 

Success  in  college  can  also  be  examined  from  tbe^dfnt  of  view  of  the  col- 
^  logo,  of  professional  associations  in  education ^nd  the  social  and  beha\;ioral 
^Cienpes.  of  intprosted  persons  such  as  parents,  and  of  society  in  general. 
As  with  students,  diff()t^t  segments  of  each,..of  these  groups  define  success 
according  to  differing  criteria,  depending  on  priorities. 

t>  Most  of  the  research  in  the  literature  has  focused  on  various  kinds  of  student 
development  as  criteria  of  college  success.  There  were  other  criteria  noted, 
however,  such  as  the  effect  of  our  college^  on  society's  standard  of^  living 
and  quality  of  life.  Even  sp,  these  criteria  may  be  considered  (o  be  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  overall  student  development  exhibited  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  millions  of  college  students.  7  , 

College  Succasi  In  Anothor  Context 

Much  of  the  research  reviewed  in  this  book  assumes  many  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  traditional  Western  ideology  concerning  fiociaf  development.  Hero  wo 
are  referring  to  a  growth  process  or  more  precisely  a  metaphor  qf  growth' 
based  on  an  analogy  of  change,  rolatecf  to  the  growth  manifested  in  an  or- 
ganism. This  analogy  is  part  of  a  much  larger  one  ift  which  society  as  a 
whole  is  seen  as  being  organismlc.  It  is  a  historical  approach  aimed  at 
Studying  change  over  time.  This  is  old  notion  of  development  and  as- 
sumes that  wo  ail  go  through  distinct  sdquontial  stages  in  this  developmental 
process,.  Traditionally,  our  goal  has  boon  to  discover  general  principles  ef 
development. 

Given  the  Individual  student,  behavioral  scientists  assume  not  only  change  in 
time  but  also  a  special  distinctive  typo  of  chango,  Dovolopmont  or  growth  is 
presumed  to  be  the  basic  nature  of  man.  and  the  idea  is  to  make  compari- 
sons yrtiong  the  growth  patterns  of  individuals.  This  sequential  developmen- 
tal n^cess  often  requires  channeling,  and  this  is  the  role  of  our  educational 
'  insntutions.  ^ 
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Growth  also  implies  many  other  attributes  such  als-  directionality,  which 
means  that  growth  is  not  a. random  process,  but  rather  that  it  moves  from 
one  point  in  time  to  another.  This  movement  is  cUi^ulatlv^^  and  at  any  giveri 
moment  is  the  cumulative  result  of  all  that  has  b^en  experiencqd'in  a  given 
individual's  life.  Much  research  In  the  area  of  tests  and  measurement  is  de- 
signed to  get  at  this  process  of  developmental  growth,  and^  in  many  in- 
stances this  process  has  beeh  segmented  into  distip<^t  stages  or  ability 
levels.  Growth  ia^ssumed  to  be  a  lineal,  cumulative  developmental  process. 

Many  sociologists  believe  that  this  particular  moctel  focuses  on  the  wrong  , 
end  of  a  much  larger  process  and  is  also  deepjy  entrenched  in  a  logic  that 
sets  up  a  cause  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  ib^  same  process.  A  possible 
alternative  to  the  developmental  model  of  psychology  and  the^  resulting  direc-. 
tion  which  future  research  could  take  as  a  result  will  be  discussed  in  this 
Section.  * 

This  book  addresses  itself  to  changing  social  conditions  or,  more  specifically, 
to  the  conditions  under  which  nonintellective  success  as  defined  by  our  soci- 
ety is  possible.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  book  about  excellence  and  the  difficulties      i  / 
that  we  as  a  society  encounter  in  our  pursuit  of  this  goal.  ^/  ^  j 

Success  or  excellen^ie  tends  to  be  based  on  some  societal  measure  6f 
equality  anff  inequality.  As  a  society,  we  hold  that  men  are  rtot  equal  con- 
cerning inpate  ability  or  motivation,  and  it  logically  fpllows  that  men  will  not 
be  equal  in  their  achievements.  Research  in  the  general  area  of  grades  and 
persistence  tends  to  support  this  contention.  To  balance  this  Inequality,  we  ^ 
also  believe  in  equal  opportunity.  In  theory  this  means  that  all  members  o|/ 
our  society  have  an  equal  chancd  to  compote  within  .the  established  frarp^ 
work  of'tsocietal  goals  and  rules.  Such  an  orientation  merely  places  bjgfdre 
every  member  of  our  society  the  range  of  available  opportunities.  Naturally, 
this  range  is  bounded  by  societal  requirements  ^^k^mo  subject  to/chango 
over  |ime.  It  would  bo  extremely  difficult  to  excel  In  \f\o  production  drtd  mar;>' 
keting  of  millstones  today.  N  * 

/    /  / 

As  a  society,  we  also  tend  to  stress  individual  ()f  cbm^etitive  performancse-u 
survival  of  the  fittest,  etc.  So  in  a  sense,  our  QOr^moi  success  as  a'sgfcioty 
represents  a  synthesis  of  opposing  Ideologies./  '  | 

Traditional  research  has  centered  around  this  metaphor,  of  developmental 
growth,  given  time  constraints;  and,  as  such,  little  or  no^emphasis  is  placed 
on  changing  cultural  parameters  Such  an  orientation  also  makes  it  too  easy 
to  gel  bogged  down  in  the  searqh  for  an  assumed  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship 

In  the  alternative  sociological  perspective,  the  larger  society  is  the  desired 
goal.  Competence  is  a  prerequisite  to/  participation  and  assumes  mastery  of 
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certain  basic  skills  such  as  command^of  the  language  In  written  and  spoken 
forms,  etc.  According  to  Inkeles.^  competency 

Is  the  ability  effecti\/ely  to  attain  three  sets  of  statuses:  those  which  one's  society  will 
normally  assign  one,  those  In  the  repertoire  of  one's  social  system  which  one  may  ap- 
propriately aspire  to,  an^  those  which  one  might  reasonably  invent  or  elaborate  for 
oneself  (p.  361. 

•-If  we  shift  our  emphasis  away  from  this  growth  metaphor  to  the  concept  of 
conpetence.  then*  the  college  expRrionce  can  be  put  into  a  new  perspective. 
Such  an  orientation  focuses  on  an  end  product— the  individual  aftc^r  he  has 
been  socialized— rather  than  on  the  formative  or  developmp.^ial  ptvlgvu  it- 
self. 

Using  Inkeles'  definillon,  competence  refers  to  a  set  of  alternative  roles  pro- 
vided by  a  given  sooioly  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  move  to  new  roles,  le.t 
role  manipulation  Ttio  college  experience  Is  part  of  a  much  larger  procesS;iq/ 
socialization  dosigfnod  to  produce  competent  people  as  defined  by  our  soci- 
ety. Any  given  society  is  deperident  on  some  degree  of  consensus  as  based 
on^shared  syBtoms  of  symbols  and  norms  acquired  through  socialization. 
New  goals  are  constantly  evolvihjg;  ther§iore,  consensus  Is  never  complete. 

Socialization  Implies  conforming  to  the  ways  of  a  given  society  or  particular 
group.  This  degree  of  consensus  and  goal  attainment  is  achieved  as  Individ- 
uals fit  their  behavior 'to  the  expectation  of  others^nd  acknowledge  to  some 
extent  the  existence  of  social  norms.  Howefver,  diversity  also  exists— devia- 
tion from  social  norms— and  this  is  a  rtecessary  oDndition  for  social  change. 
Colleges  as  microcosms  of  the  larger  society  can  Reflect  the  fact  that  man  is, 
to  a  large  degree,  quite  capabl^of  evaluating  alternatives,  making  ghqices 
from  among  alternatives,  and  perhaps  even  creating  his  own  goals. 

Socialization  is  a  moans  by  which  social  and  cultural  continuity  are  attained/' 
As  a  process  it  promotes  the  jrkills  appropriate  for  particlpatiOQ  in  societal  In- 
stitutions. It  promotes  competence  as  an  end  product,  and  its  effectiveness 
as  a  process  is  usually  assessed  by  adult  role  performance. 

This  brings  up  the  problem  of  differential  socialization  Using  command  of 
language  as  an  example.  If  mastery  is  inadequate,  then  full  participation  Is 
Impossible.  Individuals 'In  this  category  are  then  penalized  by  the  sanction 
system  due  to  an  Inability  to  communicate  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Once 
again  We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  our  pursuit  of  success  as  a  society 
represents  d  -synthesis  of  opposing  Ideologies.  ^ 

^Alox  InkoloQ.-^ofclal  .structure  and  (ho  socialization  of  competence.  Harvard  Educa- 
tional f^ovlQw,  1966.  36. 

^John  A.  Clausen  (Ed.).  Socialization  and  sodoty,  (Boston:  Little  Brown.  &  Co..  1968) 
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therd  Is  an  joverriding  research  question  to  which  soclpl  and  behavioral  scl- 
.^l  •  *        entlsts*  shduld /address  themselves  iiecordlng  to  such  a  formulation.  That 
quespojnTasks  why  certain  pjBople  a?  a  result  of  socialization  are  less  compe- 
tent i(nd  perform  Inadequately  In  a  givan  soplal  situation.  Certaini  kinds  ol 
•   sKHfsE^re  reauired  by  b  jnodern  ihduslrial  soclo'ty  ol  a  substantial  num'ber  of 
ifs  m'embera!  Without  Ihese  sklrfs^  individuals  shift  Into  some  form  of  depon- 
/  denqg  or  ddviance.  Current  research  In  areas  such  as  anthropology  and  so- 
/    ciofogy  as  well  as  education/has  shown  that  these  skills  are  unevenly 
distributed  In  ou/ sScfety.  How^do  thqse  differences  come  about?  Is  it  the  re- 
sult of  differential  soci^lizajton  practices  and  experiences? 

/.  •  T)ie  tiftvelopmknt  of  the  Pro]«ct 

This  boojc  is  the, result  of  a  project  on  college  success  inaugurated  in  1967 
by*  p.ommission  IX  of  the  American  College  Personnel  Association.  At  that 
*llmo  the  commission  was  entitled  Commission  on  Testing  and  Prediction  of  '■ 
AcQdetniG  Succo$s,  but  the  name  of  the  commission  has  sinCjp  boon, 
changed  to  Commission  on  Assessment  for  Slixient  Deveiopment,  The 
name  cTiange  reflects  not  only  the  change  in  the  tenor  of  the  times  but  also 
the  developing  focus  of  the  college  success  project.  '  * 

The  commission,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  chaifmanshlp  of  Pholon  J. 
Maloul  of  the  University  of  Utah,  askod^ono  of  its^  members,  Loo  A.  (^und^y 
of  The  American  College.  Testing  Program,  to  initiate,  dovotopmont  of  an  ah- 
notatod  bibliography  on  "nonlntelloctive  factors  related  to  sqccos*s  in  col- 
lege." Dr'  Muhday  and -his  research  assistant  at  that  time,  the  »enior  authoi;^ 
of  this  book,  developed  a  plan  of  action;  and  the  project  commenced. in  the 
fall  of  1967.  •    '  ^ 

Altljough  it  was  assumed  that  the  commission^  had  boon 'thinking  strictly  in^ 
terms  of  grades  and  poroistonco  as  criteria,  it  was  felt  that  other  typos  ofeol- 
'  logo  success  wore  just  as  Important  and.shoutd.also  bo  explored  The  com- 
mission agreed  with  this,  so  *the  initial  phase  of  the  project  involved 
searching  the  Psycfioiogicai  Abstracts  back  ten  years,  through  t957.  Refer- 
ences to  research'  articles  dealing  with  nonintQilectlve  prjBdictors  and  ob- 
served to  have  criterion  variables  that  someone  mi^ht  consider  ad  being 
"college  success"  wore  entered  along  with  descriptivoMnformation  onto  spe- 
cially prepared  "journal  article  evaluation  sheets  '*  Over' 2.000  references 
were  identified,  .after  which  the  sheets,  w0re  sorted' into  criterion  categories 
and  then  into  subcategories.  Therefore,  the  categories  and  -subcategories  for 
the  classification  of  college  success  were,  in^  manner  of  speaking,  emplri-. 
cally  derived.  -  " 

Once  some  college  success  categories  and  jhe  foci  of  the  study  had  been 
ascertained^  a* thorough  search  of  the  literature  was  initiated  Searches  were 
made  of  the  various  indexes  and  published  books  of  abstracts  In  education. 
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student  personnel ^work,  psyehology,  sociology,  and  medicine-  Searches 
were  also  made  of  library  card  Indexes,  of  Books  in  Print,  and  of  references 
.  Iistda  at  the  end  of  books  and  journal  articles.  Further  references  were  found 
by  paging  throughrt^bles' of  contents  and  pages  of  volume  after  volume  of 
journals  available  in  the  libraries  of  The  ynlverslty  of  Iowa  and  of  The  Amerl-/ 
can  College  Testing  Program.  Interestingly,  thl»  latter  method  brought  to  light 
soitie  of  the  most  unique  and  creative  studies  that  were  found.  ' 

For  references  found,  tt^Jollowing  w^Ye  to  be  summarized  on  the  evaluation 
sheet:  (a)  the  problem  aVid  goals  of  the  stud^,j/?)  description  and  size  of ^the 
sample,  (cVinstrumentg  used,  (d)  research  procedures,  (e)  unique  featurets:of 
the  study,  (/).  criticisms  of  the  study,  (g)  rating  of  overaH  impression  of  quafity, 
ajid  (h)  results  and  conclusions.  This  information  was  used  later  to'  further 
refine  the  college  success  classifications  Initially  derived  and  to  select  the 
•studies  to  be  annotated.  '  * 

As  time  passed,  the  tok^n  funds  provided  for  the  project  by  the' American 
College  Personnel  As^ciation  became  depleted,  and  the  project  was  still  In 
Its  initial  stages.  Therefore,  Th^  Ajnertcan  .CoH  Testing  Program  (ACT) 
to*Qkover  sponsorship  of  the  sta&y  and  provided  funds  and  personnel  to  as- 
SufjB  its  completion.  .  ^  ^^-^ 

High  priority  projects  in  the  senior  author's  normal  workload  plus  other  prd- 
fessionai  responsibilities  necessitated  some  long  interruptions  in  the  cour$e 
of  the^project.  In  addition,  the  turnover  In  personnel  working  on  the  project 
cl'eated  further  problems  of  continuity  and  uniformity,  resulting  in  one  com-' 
pfetion.  deadline  after  another  being  passed  without  reaching  the  final  goal. 
Originally  the  literature  review  was  to  cov^  only  iKrough  1967.  Because  of 
the  long  delays,  however,  it  was  lajw-decided  that  the  , review  should  cover 
•  the  published  literature 'through  to  t-he  end  of  the*  decacte.  The  end  of  the  de- 
cade of  the  sixties  seemed  a  natural*  breaiking  point  from  which  some  future 
review  could  begin.     .  i 

A  large  number  of  references  originally  gathered  Vere  later  deleted  for  vari-. 
ousjeasons,  manyjDeing  judged  as  inappropriate  for  inclusion.  Others  were 
unpublished  papers  which  probably  cannot  be.readily  obtained  by  most  read- 
ers of  this  book  and  were  thus  excluded.  The  thinking  was  tliat  the  publica- 
tions includea  should  be  available  to  be  really  useful  and  that  the  most 
important  studies  for  which  paper^are  read  at  cOnventior^s  and  other  fneet- 
ings  would  usually  be  reported  in  journals  or  other  publications  at  a  later 
date.  Because  of  size  considerations.  It  was  also  decided  to  limit  the  listings 
only  to  published  literature. 

•  . 

The  original  intention  was  to  provide  one  comprehensive  and  wide-ranging 
source  book  for  persons  interested  in  college  success  and  its  development. 
At  a  lat^datc,  however,  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  materials  Into  two  dif- 
ferent publications,  one  dealing  with  academie  briteria  of  development  and 
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the  Other  with  nonacademic  critera  of'development.  The  reasons  for  this  xie- 
cision  were  that  (a)  it  became  apparent  that  the  book  would  be  so  large  as 
to  possibly  make  it  economically  infeasible  for  a  . publisher  to  publish\it  and 
(b)  it  seemed  clear  that  a  number  of  people  are  primarily  interested  iiV  only 
one  of  these  two  broad  areas  and  not  in  the  other.  The  other  book  was-  cpm- 
pleted  at  an  earlier  .date  than  the  current  work  and  is  en^'tled  Nonihtellemye 
Correlates  of  Grades,  Persistence,  and  Academic  Learning  in  College:  ' hfie 
.  Published  Literature  Through  the  Decade  of  the  Sixties.  (ACT  MtDnograbh 
No.  14.  The  American  College  Testing  Program,  1974).  \ 


The  Purposes  of  the  Book  ^ . 

Great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  literature  coverage  as  compl^jie  ^s*  hu- 
manly possible.  Howeyer,  although  thei  attempt  was  made  to  bQ*  C0'mprehen- 
sive,  this  was  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  study.  With  the  extreme 
breadth  and  complexity  of  the  Subject  matter  qnder  focus,  the  yolurtie  of  liter- 
atuffe  available,  and  the  changeovers  inlpersonnel  working /dhjhe  project, 
some  important  contributions  in  the  liter^iturB  were  undoubtedly  overlooked 
or  misplaced  along  the  way.  ■    i.-  '- 

Concerning  the  summaries  of  selected  literature,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
,that  their  purpose  was  not  always  to  point  out  noteworthy .  quality.  "Some 
.  studies  judged  by  the  authors  to  be  of  lower  quality  than  others  not  annotat- 
/ — §d  were  annotated  for  rfeasons  such  as  unique  appro^h,  stimulating  and 
thought-provoking  conclusions,'  experimentation  with  specific  criteria  or  pre- 
dictor measures  formerly  overlooked,, results  unlike/those  for  other  similar 
studies  (for  which  there  must  be  a  reason),  utilizatio^gf  uricommon  statis- 
tics, etc.  "  '  -  ^ 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  book  is*  to  give  the  reader  a  'Teef'  for  the  re- 
search that  has  been  done  and  to  arouse  thought  concerning  college  non- 
academic  success.  Many  of  the  studies  summarized  in  this  book  were  found 
to  be  quite  intriguing,  and'it  is- expected  that  the  reader  will  be  pleasantly 
stimulated  by  them,  AN  kinds  of  issues  are  raised,  ^commonly  held  assump- 
tions are  called  into  questibn,  creative  and  unique  approaches  to  research 
on  college  students  are  demonstrated,  and  exciting  and/or  untraveied  re- 
search frontiers  are  pointed  out.  Numerous  topics  for  future  research  on  non- 
academic  outcomes  of  higher  education  are  suggested.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
book  will  stimuiate  more  research  studies  that  are  quality  oriented,  creative, 
and  relevant  to  important  and  practical  needs  of  students  and  society. 

In  addition  to  raising  questions  and  to  providing  some  new  insights  about 
college  students  and  college  effects,  this  book  is  intended  to'  provide  com- 
prehensive lists  of  sources  for  each  criterion  area.  These  reference  lists 
should  prpve  to  be  a  valuable  aid  for  interested  persons  who  wish  to  delve 
further  into  the  subject.  Some  of  the  research  results  are  open  to  various  in- 
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terpretations,  some  of  the  studies  have  bekn  replicated  several  times  while 
others  have  never  been  replicated,  and  diffel'ent  studies  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  one  another  can  result  ih  conclusions  and  insi^s  not  possible  when 
the  focus  is  on  one  study  at  a  time. 

By  now  It  should  be  evident  that  educational  researchers  will  be  only  one  of 
a  number  of  groups  who  should  find  the  bQok  useful.  Interested  practitioners 
such  as  college  admissions  officers,  counselors,  teaching  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators should  find  it  helpful;  as  shoQfd  high  ^hool  personnel  such  as  guid- 
ance counselors  and/teachers  who  deal  with  college-bound  students.  The 
book  may  also  be  us^ul  as  a  supplemental  text  in  courses  on  college  stu- 
dents, and  graduate  students  interested  In  this  ^rea  will  find  It  of  help  in 
choosing  a  thesis  topic  arid  in  planning  jhelr  research  designs. 


The  Organization  of  the  Book 

Each  of  the  following  chapters  in  this  book  deals  with  criterion  areas  of  col- 
lege success.  A  chapter  has  as  many  as  five  and  as  few  as  two  sections 
which  cover  related  criterion  areas.  Every*  section  of  a  chapter  has  an  intro- 
ductton  which  discusses  the  criteria  in  that  area,  followed  by  approximately 
10  summaries  of  selected  literary- works  in  each  area.  The  last  chapter  in-^ 
eludes  miscellaneous  crlterja  and  Criterion  areas  for  which  little  research  liter- 
ature\was  noted.  Because  of  the  lack  of  published  research  studie^in  most 
of  those  sections,  plus  the  already  great  bulk  of  the  book,  selected  summa- 
ries were  not  included  in  the  last  chapter. 

A  concerted  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  study  summaries  more  than  just 
annotations  that  list  the  results  of  a  study.  It- was  considered  desirable  to 
give  the  reader  as  much  Of  a  feel  as  possible  for  the  tQial^tudy  being  re- 
viewed. Because  of  this,  many  of  the  summaries  tend  to  seem^^moeWfyTger 
than  typical  annotations;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  lack  of  breWfy  has  resultSti^ 
in  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  contribution.  f 

Rather  than  going  to  a  cross-reference  system  for  articles  assigned  to  more 
than  one  criterion  category,  multiple  listings  will  be  found  in  the  book.  This 
approach  increased  the  length  of  the  reference  lists,  but  it  vyas  felt  that  this 
disadvantage  was  more  than'offset  by  the  ease  in  usage  that  results  when 
the  reader  has  a  complete  listing  of  ref^ences  for  a  given  section. 

Some  articles  have  the  criteria  of  that  section  only  as  a  peripheral  concern  of 
the  study.  It  was  considered  important  to  also  include  such  articles  because 
peripheral  studies  are  often  overlooked  by  researchers.  Even  though  the 
study  may  have  included  the  criterion  of  concern  only  as  an  aside,  it  does 
possibly  add  additionaj^  evidence  to  the  literature  on  that  topic.  In  addition,  It 


is  possible  that  such  a  peripheral  study  may  extend  kUe  findings^of  other 
studies  (that  focus  on  the  predictor)  to  a  different  population  of  students.  One 
advantage  of  a  wide-ranging  multifpcus  review  of  literafture  like  this  is  the  in- 
creased probability  that  such  peripheral  studies  (v/h\^h  give  no  hint  of  the 
topic  in  their  titles)  will  be  found. 
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The  published  studies  dealinowlth  intellectual  development  defined  as 
^'academic  learning"  or  "acqulsiSSn  of  knowledge  and  understandmg"  have 
been  reviewed  in  a  monograph  concerned  with  those  traditlona/criteria  of 
college  success.'  However,  growth  on  the  cognitive  factors  of  origirlalit^, 
creativity,  abstract  thinking,  and  analytic  skills  could  also  be  considel'ed  intelf- 
tectual  development.  These  criteria  ,  of  development  along  wittr  the  develop^ 
ment  of  intellectual  attitudes  and  appreciations  constitute  th^  focus  of  this 
chapter.  I  i 

The  factors  reviewed  In  this  chapter  may  be  less  traditional  criteria  of  bpllege 
iritellectuai  success  than  Is  "acquisition  of  knowledge  anql  undefstanding," 
but  in  liberal  education  they  have  always  been  seen  as  having  [:)rirnary  iro-| 
portanc^.  fn  fact,  some  would  consider  "learning  for  learning's  sake'^Wd 
"knowing  how  to  think  and  reascsfn"  to  be  muc|i  more  i/nportant  than  the  ac 
quisition  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  Certainly  tfiey  are  k  prerequisite 
to  real  comprehension,  application,  analysis,  and  synthe$f^  of  academic 
knowledge,  which  are  generally  considered  to  be  irjcluded  in  the  term  "ac 
ademic  learning." 

DevelopmenI  of  an  Intellectual  OiitlooK  and  /Vttltudes 

Almost  all  polfeges  presumably  make  efforts  to  stimulate  their  students'  liking 
for  the ^teliei^tuaL  This  concept  always  has  beer/  central  in  liberal  education 
and  has  been  a  major  reason  for  the  emergence  of  special  curricular  pro- 
grams (e.g.,  Hutchins'  Great  Books  Program)  jand  the  innovative  "experi- 
mental colleges."  In  all  of  these  efforts,  environmental  stimulation  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  key  the  development  of  /  inteiiectuai  interests  and 
appreciations.  / 


^O,  T.  Leonlng,  et  al;  Nonlntellective  correlates  of,jirades,  persistence,  and  academic 
learning  in  college:  The  p^jblisned  literature  (ACTiMonograph  No  14,  Testing  Pro- 
gram. Iowa  City.  Iowa:  1974.  / 
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Intellectuality  has  generally  been  consi$ 
oriented  people  dften  have  seemed 


)6  an  elitist  concept.  Intellectually 
people  to  look  down  oh  "others 


not  so  inclined/'  and  the  general 
cious  of  and  rejecting  intellectui 
the  challenges  to  higher  educiffioa 
recent  book  (1969),  on  anti^ 


lie  has  tended  to  react  by  being  suspi- 
y.  The  failures  of  higher  education  and/or 
(n  this  area  are  outlined  in  Hofstadter's 
'ctualism  in  American  life.  . 


VeryMittle  research  i 
progra^ns,  and  methc 
for  the  apparent 
haps  persons 
servations  and 


ler  jEfaucation  has  dealt  with  the  impact  of  colleges, 
ogles  on  intellectual  outlooks  and  attitudes.  Reasons 
Interest  in  evaluating  such  impact  are  unclear.  Per- 
Bdf  in  such  outputs  think  it  to  be  obvious  from  their  ob- 
3W  contacts  that  such  Impacts  are  occurring  or  are  not 
occurring,  grjilhe  ofher  hand,  people  interested  in  such  outputs  may  merely 
not  have  ao/evafuation  dnd  research  orientation.  Of  course,  it  could  also 
mean  tha^hey  are  thoroughly  committed  to  such  a  goal  and  are  afraid  of 
what  llyr  re^arch  /and  evaluation  results  would  show. 


>ucdess  Viewed  as  Development  of  an  Intellectual  Outlook  and 
Attitudes:  Selected  Annotations 

Block  and  Yuker  (1965)  developed  a  brief  scale- to  measure  intellectual  orien- 
tation among  college  students.  The  scale^  had'  ^viously  been  found  to  be 
highly  correlated  with  a  number  of  academic  i^easure^such  as  grade  point 
average,  curricular  major,^and  year  ia  sghoOl.  The  goal  of  this  study  was  to 
search  for  nohlntellectual  correlates  of  Jntellectualism  as  measured  by  the 
scale.  r  ° 

h 

Significant  relationships  were  found  between  scores  on  the  scale  and  atti- 
tudes toward  education,  scores  on  th^  Allport-Vernon  Study  of  Values,  au- 
thoritarianism, ethnocentrism,  patriotism,  and  measures  of  attitude  change. 
Additional  significant  relationships  were  found  with  political  affiliation,  reli- 
gious affiliation,  and  degree  of  religiousness. 


Srdwn  (1968b)  attempted  to.^termine  the  effects  of  having*"  college  dorm 
floors  numerically  dominated  by  students  with  similar  academic  majors  and 
the  effects  of  this  type  of  program  on  the  intellectual  discussion  held  on  the 
floors.  He  also  attempted  to  find  out  whether  an  informal  intellectual  program 
can  influence  student  attitudes  and  activities.  The  sample  included  325 
freshmen  at  a  small  private  men's  college  in  the  Midwest  who  were  homoge- 
neous in  age,  sex,  religion,  geographic  ^origin,  socio-economic  backgrounds 
.  etc.  Instruments  used  included  the  Thinking  Irttroverslon  Scale^and  the  Theo- 
retical Orientation  Scale  of  the  Omnibus  Personality  lnvento^,y(OP\)  and  .a 
sociometric  questionnaire.  ,  *^ 
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Students  wef€  assigned  to  the  dorm  floors  so  that  the  ratio  of  humanities  to 
;  science  sti^ents  was  four  to^ne  on  two  floors  with  a  reverse  ratio  for  the 
two  other  fraors.  On  two  of  the  floors  (one  science  dominated  and  one  hu- 
manities dominated)  an  Enrichment  Program  of  talks  and  discussion  provld- 
ed-'a  format  that  allowed  informal  contact  with  faculty  who  participated  as 
resource  persons  or  discussion  stimulators.  Sessions  were  held  in  the 
lourige^  with*  refreshments  serVed**  ^  . 

N^^Ttjfoe-factor  analysis  of  covarlance  was  employed  for  treatment  of  the  OP! 
data,  and  chl-square  analysis  was  employed  for  the  questionnaire  data.  The 
analyses  revealed  that  the  dominance  of  vocational  groups  did  have  a  signif- 
icant Impact  ori  feelings  about  college  maior  (as  Indicated  by  changes  In  rrjia- 
ior),  satisfaction  with  college,  and  soda!  Interaction.  College  peer  groups ' 
apparently  can  change  group  and  Individual  attitudes,  and  friendship  patterns 
among  'College  students  did  tend  to  be  Influenced  by  the  proximity  of  stu- 
dents with  similar  interests  and  aptitudes.  However,  the  most  significant  find- 
ings had  to  do  with  the  Enrichment  Program.  The  Enrichment  Program  did 
have  a  definite  effect  on  the  Intellectual  Attitudes  of  students.  For  a  number 
of  criteria,  however,  the  program  had  a  differential  effect  for  science  and  hu- 
manities-students.  It  would  apqear  that  an  Informal,  Intellectually-oriented 
residence  hall  program  can  have  a  real  Impact  on  students,  a  finding  which 
suggests  that  the  residence  hall  can  be  viewed  as  an  educational  unit  as 
well  as  a  YmhoMr^ii  The^ author  thought  that  possible  reason  for  this  Finding 
is  that  studertfs  may  be  more  open  to  new  In  an  Informal  setting  close 
to  their  livirig  quarters  than  they  are  in  a  formal  classroom  environment. 


Brown  (1968a)  used  390.  freshmen  at  a  small  liberal  arts  college  to  explore 
the  relationship  between  the  intellectual  attitudes  of  college  students^  their 
participation  In  intellectual  activities,  and  their  academic  achieverhent.  Rl^s- 
^  man  and  Jencks  (1962),  among  others,  has  suggested  that  academic  inquiry 
bn  campus  can  be  distinguished  from  intellectual  inquiry.  Their  contentions 
were  that  students  pursuing  academic  interests  are  merely  trying  to  increase 
their  knowledge  within  a  discipline,  while  those  Interested  in  intellectual  inqui- 
ry focus  on  "growing  In  wisdom."  In  the  one  case  a  good  GPA  and  meeting 
course  requirements  are  the  focus,  while  in  the  other  case  the  focus  is>  on 
broadening,  understanding,  and  Improving  the  ability  |o  think. 

Interco^relatlons  were  computed  for  GPA;  the  four  intellectual  orientations 
scales  of  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  (Thinking  Introversion,  Theoreti- 
cal Orientation.  Esthetictsm.  0nd  Complexity);  and  four  intellectual  scores  on 
an  activities  check  list  (Intellecti^rt^ctivities,  Intellectual  Magazines,  Intellec- 
tual Bpoks.  and  Intellectual  Discussion).  Modest,  but  statistically  significant, 
correlations  were  found  between  all  of  the  intellectual  orientation  scales  and 
the  intellectual  activity  scales  Of  all  eight  scales,  scores  on  only  the  Theo- 
retical Orientation  attitude  scale  correlated  significantly  with  first-year  GPA 
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(r=.16).  The  most  successful  students  academically  were  more  likely  to  be 
more.rational  than  were  the  less  successful  students,  but  not  more  interested 
,or  active  in  cultural  or  Intellectual  pursuits. 

Another  finding  of  the  study  concerned  the  pattern  of  intercorrelation-for  the 
eight  scales.  The  pattern  suggested  that  an  Intellectual  orientation  was  more 
likely  to  be  reflected  in  reading  interests  Itian  In  activities  such  as  attendance 
a1  plays,  concerts,  lectures,  and  intellectual  discussions  and  "bull  sessions." 
The  author  offered  this  pattern  as  support  for  the  typical  stereotype  Of  the  in- 
tellectual as  being  mor%^  reflective  than  he  is  active.  { 


CampbeH  and  Maglll  (1968)  attempted  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
Glock's  religiosity  dimensions  and  intellectuality  for  a  20%  random  sample  Qf 
students  at  two  Eastern  Canadian'  universitiesf-pne  with  a  majority  of  Prot- 
estant students  and  th^Vother  with  a. majority  of  Catholic  students.  Several 
earlier  studies  had  presented  a  .consistent  picture  of  anti-infellectualism  or 
lack  of  intellectual  disposition  among  Catholics.  characterj2(^  by  atMhoritarA 
iansim.  dogmatism,  and  dislike  for  ideas  and  critical  thinking.  The  questionV 
Ivas  whether  this  anti-intellectu&lisnvwas  the  result  of  Religiosity  or  other  fac-  \ 
tors  such  as  economics. 

Four  of  Glock's  religiosity  dimensions— ideological,  ritualistic,  experier^. 
and  practical— were  operationalized  by  developing  a  15-question  scalrf'mfe 
combination  of  scores  for  the  four  dimensions-  served  as  a  composite  index 
of  religiosity.  Religiosity  scores  were  related  to  scores  on  three  scales  mea- 
suring intellectual  orientation:  Rokeach's  Open  and  Closed  Mind  Scale,  a 
spfecially  prepared  Intelliectual  Values  Scale,  aVrd  the  Theoretical  Value  Scale 
of  the  Allport-Vernon-Lindzey  Study  at  Values.  The  data  revealed  that  there 
was  a  consistent  inverse  relationsnip  between  religiosity  (the  composite 
score  or  the  score  for  any  of  thp  four  dimensions)  and  all  three  indicators  of 
intellectuality,  . 


Davis  (19§3)  compared  ^differences  in  proportions  of  college  seniors  who  en- 
dorsed intellectual  values  (true  value  climate)  and  proportions  who  perceived 
iheir  class5nates  as  having  intellectual  values  (perceived  value  climate).  A 
qu^sflonnaire  was  given  to  a,  ^mple  of  33,982  graduating  seniors  at  1 35 
Amefrican  colleges  anl9rin^versilles,  ^^^^^A^  1 

High  quality,  private,  and  small  institutions  had  higher  proportions  of  semW 
endorsing  intellectual  values,  while  lower  quality,  public,  and  larger  institu- 
tions had  lower  proportions.  Student^'in  technological  schools  were  quite  low 
in  intellectual  values.  The  perceived  value  climate  was  directly  related  to  the 
true  value  climate.  Students*  perceptions  of  value  Climates  were  distorted  to- 
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ward  their  own  Value  positions,  and  students  with  high  grades  tended  to  give 
lower  estimates  of  the  intellectuality  of  their  campuses  than  did  students  with 
lower  grades.  In  terms  of  school  characteristics,  there  was  a  regional  differ- 
ence in  1h^ proportioriprcolleges  whose  climates  were  seen  by  the  seniors 
as  more  or  1e$s  'irj)igf|[ectual  than  the  true  value  distributions  predicted. 


Gottlitb  (1962)  studied  the  influ0nc6  of  academic  achievement  as  a  mediat- 
ing factor  in  the  prediction  of  jacademic  values  and  attitudes  from  social 
Glass.  A  total  of  283  raqjdomly  Selected  freshman  male^  at  a  large  Midwest- 
ern state  university  and  115  frej^hman  males  at  a  smaller  Midwesterh  private 
college  constituted  the  ^ample.f  A  questionnaire  was  used  to  gather  data  on"* 
experiences,  attitudes,  expectations,  and  values. 

Since  previous  research  had  Indicated  that  parental  influences  pfay  a  signifi- 
cant paft  in  the  lower-class  child's  educational  and  occupational  aspirations, 
it  was  deemed  surprising  that  only  one-third  of  the  lower-class  students 
mentioned  parept&^-^3  influencing  their  decision  to  attend  college.  The  fact 
that  these  lower-class  students  obtained  encouragement  from  high  school 
personnel  and  were  in  dollege  despite  limited  parental  suppprt  suggested 
that  they  were  a  highly  selected  group,  and  examination  of  their  ability  level 
in  comparison  to  that  of  the  other  two  social  class  groups  confirmed  this.  A 
general  finding  was  that  where>students  most  departed  from  expected  pat- 
terns— lower-class  high  achievers  and  upper-class  low  achievers — the 
greatest  support  from  teachers  aud  guidance  counselors  occurred. 

Concerning  an  Intellectual  Orientation,  students  from  the  lower  class  were 
more  Concerned  with  occupational  training  and  desired  professors  (indicated 
on  an  Ideal  profes^r  rating,  scale)  who  facilitated  such  goals.  It  was  clear 
that  a'desire  to  move  awayifrom  the  father's  occupational  position  is  what 
moves  such  boys  "along  the  academic  path."  This  finding  suggests  that*  such 
basic  needs  must  first  be  hnet  before  the  college  can  hope  to  instill  intellec- 
tual values,  as  opposed  to  ^pademic  values,  in  these  students. 

Gottsdanktr  (1968)  used  randdfn  faethods  to  select  75  men  and  75  women 
representative  of  high-ability  frd^Hmaq  students  (as  measured  by  the  School 
and  College  Ability  Tests)  andT5  men  and  75  women  representative  of  the 
total  1964  freshman'dass  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  The 
author  wished  to  study  the  comoined  effects  of  sex  and  ability  level  on  intel- 
lectual orientations  and  interest^  as  measured  by  the  Omnibus  Personality 
Inventory  (OPI). 

When  Mest  and  profile  analyses  Of  the  OPI  scale  means  were  conducted.  It 
was  found  thht  important  differences  exited  for  the  two  sexes,  with  women 
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alone  accounting  for  comtetn^-sex  ^oup  differences  between  the  two  ability 
levels.  Although  the  gifted  ^en  had  slightly  higher  Intellectual  orientation 
score  means  than  did  the  l|rpical  men.  none  of  the  mean  differences  was 
'Statistically  significant.  On  thi  other  hand,  the  gifted  women  had  significantly 
greater  interest  than  did  the  typical  women  in  theoretical  problems,  indepen- 
dence, and  self-Initiated  intellectual  endeavors.  When  the  two  sexes  were 
compared,  it  was  found  that  men  had  a  significantly  greater  desire  for  direct 
expression  of  their  impulses  than  did  women;  while  the  women  had  signifi- 
cantly greater  desires  for  harmonious  and  artistic  modes  of  thinking  than  did 
the  men.  -    ^  !>  - 

One  pcJssible  hypothesis  of  the  findings  Is  that  gifted  wom^n  have  a  weaker 
vocational  commitrpent  than  lower-ability  women,  which  allows  for  a  more 
abstract  and  fess  practical  orientation.  Another  possibility  is  that  there  are 
sex  differences  In  the  rate  of  development  of  academic  interest^.'  Further- 
moVe.  the  high  ability  may  have  caused  the  high  intellective  Inlerefsts  in  the 
one  group  of  women,  the  independence  a^id  intellectual  interesjs  may  have 
resulted  in  the  high  ability,  or  the  OPI  may  merely  have  an  over-representa- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  Items  which  appeal  to  bright  women. 


Httlst.  McConrwIU  MatBler,  and  WllllamB  (1961)  compared  two  groups  of  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  winners  and  near-winners  who  were  selected  on  the' 
ba&is  of  attendance  at  educational  institutions  ranked  as  high  or  low  in  the 
production  of  future  scholars  and  scientists.  Student^  attending  "low-produc-  ■ 
tlvity"  colleges  were  drawn  at  random  and  paired  Wtth  the  students  attending 
"high-productivity"  colleges  on  the  basis  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores. 
The  resulting  groups,  matched  on^acaddrhlc  ability,  each  contained  50  males 
and  41  females.  - 

Four  hypotheses  pertaining  to  expected  personality  differences  betWeen  the 
matched  groups  were^  explored  by  means  of  the  Oipnibus  Personatity  Inven- 
tory, the  Allport-Vernon-Lin(JZGy  Study  of  Values,  and  the  Strong  Vocational  * 
Interest  Blank.  Differences  between  the  two  groups  were  examined  using  / 
tests.  In  general,  the. hypotheses  were  supported;  and  it  was  coritluded  that 
students  of  high  ability  3ttending  highly  productive  Institutions  had  a  pattern 
of  traits.  *value9.^nd  attitudes  which  was  more  closely  related  to  serious  in^ 
tellectual -pursuits  than  did  students  of  high  ability  attending  less  productive 
institutions."  .  *  . 

 ^         ■  ■      ^    •  ' 

Sttrn  (1963)  made  institutional  and  student  comparisons  between  a  grdup  oi  ' 
1 1  colleges  having  high  intellectual  climate  scores  on  the  College  Character- 
istics Index  (CC\)  and  9  group'  of  11  colleges  having  low  intellectual  clinngla,^ 
scores  on  the  CCI.  Grpup  mean  (5omparisons  were  made  on  CCI  scores;''^C7 
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tivities  Index  (Al)  scores;  ^choldstip  Aptitude  Test  scores;  and  the  college 
characteristics  of  size,  sex  ratio,  location,  administrative  control,  programs  of- 
fered, faculty-student  ratio,  finances,  and  turtion. 

.Stern's  data  indicated  that  students  at  the  high-climate  Colleges  had  greater 
0ri€(ntation  towards  scholarship  at  college  entrance  than  did  students  enter- 
ing yhe  low-climate  colleges.  Factors  other  than  student  input  seetqed  to 
maWe  a  difference  in  the  student  intellectual  orientation,  however.  InclUd^ 
we^  faculty  factors  such  as  the  absence  of  staff  preoccupation  with  student 
custodial  care;  faculty  attitudes  toward  scholarship;  the  stress  put  on  learn- 
ing; the  ability  to  motivate  §iudents;  the  respect  for  the  students'  integrity  and 
efforts:  persoTial  contact  with  students>0nd  encouragement  of  independence, 
Self-confidence,  and  freedom  of  e;cf^ression.  Other  important  college  factors 
hbted  were  campus  space  {also^ollars)  per  student,  peer  relationship^,  ad- 
ministrative control,  curricular  programs  offered,  and  emphasis  on  the  practi- 
cal. 

The  study  also'explored  differences  in  student  characteristics  between  the 
group  oriented  toward  scholarship  and  the  low-orier)tation  grpup.  The  high- 
intellectual-Orientation  students  were  more  psychologically  oriented,  gave  all 
of  their  energy  to  whatever  they  were  doing,  liked  doing  things  according  to 
their  mood,  disliked  authority,  and  rejected  all  common  forms  superstition. 
The  lows  liked  compe^tition;  were  more  practical-oriented  and  worldly;  felt 
closer  personal  ties  wtth  other  students  at  their  school;  accepted  authority 
from  othofs  and  were  eager  to  assume  such  authority  themselves;  and,  on 
the  whole,  had  dynamics  similar  to  those  Qf  business  executives. 


The  experie/iCG  of  the  University  of  Houston  (?wlcky,  1965fwas  contrary  to 
/  findings  of  an  earlier  published  study  which  had  concluded  that  frpshmen  re- 
sponded best  to^social  or  informational  activitios  during  orientation  week  and 
that  "efforts  to  increase  the  academic  intellectual  emphasis  of  the  program 
apparently  had  liftle  effect  on  the  freshman."  The  Houston  collet  officials 
thought  that  the  earlier  findings  might  ho  longer ,applv^ because  there  was  no 
greater  erpphasis  on  fhtellectualfsm  and  intellectual  endeavor  in  the  high 
schools, /With  accelerated  or  majoT  works  courses  common^  In  addition,  the 
competition  to  get  into  college  was  now  l<eener. 

The  them6  for  the  orientation  ppo^m  was  "What  is  happiness?"  which  in- 
volved questions  such  as  "What  isl  the  meaning  and^-piurpos^f  my  life?" 
and  /  How  does  education  help  one"^to^iVQ_3-ltfetter  life?"  etc.  A  22-page. 
booKlet  of  readings  about  happiness,  ranging  from  Tolstoy's  happy  man  in 
the  country  to  Skinner's  well-adjusted  member  of  a  nearly  automated  soci- 
et\^as  sent  to  students  during  the  summer;  and  they  were  invited  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  2-day  orientation  program.  Almost  ^11  full-time  registrants.  2.200 
compared  to  only  250  who  had  participated  in  the  previous  year's  "Kitten 
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Kickoff"  (a  name  suggestive  of  a  fun-and-games  atmosphere),  participated  ir^ 
the  sensory  seSsioyfe.  small  group  discussions,  and  receptions.  Prior  to  the 
orientation,  special  instructional  sessions  were  held  for  the  faculty  members 
who  would  be  Involved;  and  upper-class  students  were  trained  to  be  coun- 
selors. 

Responses  to  a  post-program  survey  questionft^ire  revealed  that  students 
considered  the  small  group  discussions  03pecially  valuable.  The  orientation 
program  was  the  students'  first  glimpse  of  a  college  professor  In  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  students  considered  it  to  be  "an  exciting  prelude  to  four 
year?."  The  Invitation  to  faculty  participants  had  suggested  that  they  "give  di- 
rection and  guidance  in  the  light  of  their  own  interests,  background,  and 
opinions-rrletting  the  students  see  how  an  academician  reacts  to  the  issues 
brought  up  In  the  readings,  giving  the  new  college  students  some  insights  in- 
to the  motives  and  Ideals  of  faculty  members,  and  welcoming  them  into  the 
intellectual  fraternity." 

Development  of  Cognitive  Creativity,  Originality,  ^ 
Abstract  Thinking,  and  Analytic  Skills 

The  Intellectual  development  expected  of  college  students  usually  indludes 
more  than  the  acquisition  of  kriowledge  and  understanding  and  the  learning 
of  principles.  Most  knowledge  is  soon  forgotten  unless  it  is  continually  used 
or  periodically  reinforced  by  some  other  means.  Understanding  and  the 
learning  of  principles  depend  on  the  ability  to  reason  things  through  and  to 
think  logically,  and  they  are  useless  If  they  cannot  be  applied  to  new  situa- 
tions. Therefore,  the  development  of  thinking  and  analytic  skills,  the  so-called 
"furniture  of  the  mind"  emphasized  by  long-time  proponents  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  almost  universally  considered  to  be  gdals  of  a  college  education. 
However,  some  colleges  emphasize  these  goals  much  more  than  others,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  actual  practice. 

Among  others.  Bartlett  (1958)  has  distinguished  two  types  of  thinking: 
closed-system  thinking  and  adventurous  thinking.  Closed-system  thinking  in- 
volves the  ability  to  manipulate  data,  and  It  proceeds  according  to  set  rules 
and  conventions  The  syllogism  is  the  classic  example^of  closed-system 
thinking.  Most  colleges  would  claim  that  they  try  to  help  their  students  im- 
prove in  the  ability  to  sort  out  proper  stimuli,  to  perceive  stimuli  accurately,  to 
think  things  through  logically,  and  to  arrive  at  a  valid,  well-thought  out  solu- 
tion or  judgment.  It  takes  practice  and  training,  even  for  adults,  to  keep  from 
rationalizing  and  from  being  biased  by  emotions  and/or  semantic  problems. 
Another  term  commonly  used  in  educational  circles  is  "critical  thinking."  Hull- 
fish  apd  Smith  (1961)  coined  the  term  "reflective  thinking"  to  describe  the 
same  process. 

"Creative  thinking"  Is  another  r^ame  for  intellectual  innovativeness  or  adven- 
turous thinking.  Such  thinking  is  not  guided  by  pre-established  rules  and 
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conventions.  Over  the  years  there  has  been  controversy  about  whether  or 
not  creative  thinking  is  a  component  of  aptitude  or  Intelligence.  (Several  re- 
search studies  regarding  that  issue  have  been  included  In  this  section.)  In 
addition,  some  people  consider  cognitive  creativity  to  be  synonymous  with 
artistic  creativity.  Some  of  the  same  characteri^ics  do  seem  to -be  involved. 
However,  since  numerous  persons  with  acknowledged  cognitive  creativity  do 
not  demonstrate  artistic  creativity  and  vice  vers£|.  studies  of  artistic  creativity 
are  listed  separately  in  Chapter  6* 

What  is- creativity?  PietraarlnsKi  (1969)  provided  oije^possible  definition: 

Creativity  Is  the  antithesis  of  routineW  storootypotl^d  habitual  imitation  of  existing 
patterns  .^f  performance.  Creativity  is  tfie  source  of  Ideas  and  objects  which  are  ever 
new.  This  does  not. mean  that  .any  product  of  the  mind  deserves  to  bo  fabeiod  cre- 
ative. If  a^child  or  an  expert  liar  Invents  fancy  Tories,  or  a  lunatic  paints  extravagant 
pictures,  we  will  not  recogni^  this  as  creative  work.  Why  not?  Because  their  products 
have'  no  real,  that  Id.  q^^S^al  value  and  their  only  function  \^  to  give  personal  satis- 
faction to  their  authors.  By  creativity  we  usually  understand  an  activity  resulting  in  new 
products  of  a  definite  social  value  [p.  114].  ^^-^ 

"New"  can  mean  new  to  society's  fund  of  knowledge-,  or  it  can  merely  mean 
new  to  the  person  conceiving  the  idea.  For  example.  Ray  (1967)  uses  the 
second  meaning  of  "new"  in  defining  "originality."  usually  considered  either 
synonymous  with  or  a  component  of  creativity,  ("imagination"  Is  another 
such  component.)  He  states: 

Critical  thinking  examines  existlrtg  sots  of  ideas  and  conclusions  Original  thinking 
produces  new  Ideas. .  .It  should  be  understood  that  new  moans  now  to  the  thinker, 
whether  or  not  someone  else  has  already  conceived  that  Idea.  Good  students  think 
about  the  material  they  road  In  textbooks,  and  if  a  student  draws  a  conclusion  from  the 
material  on  one  page,  then  roads  the  conclusion  on  tho  next  pagos.  ho  Is  still  to  bo 
credited  with  originality  sln6o  ho  thought  of  tho  Idea  boforo  ho  roao  it  (p.  Sf.  , 

Abstract  thinking  and  theoretical  thinking  are  also  covered  in  this  section. 
These  thinking  skills  are  supposedly  emphasized  in  college  examinations. 
They  would  seemingly  include  both  creativity  and  reasoning  abilities. 

Few  studies  were  "found  WhTch*^pecificaliy  examined  changes  in  analytical  or 
abstract  thinking.  Studies  using  scores  on  end-pf-course  examinations  as 
criteria  were  not  included  because  such  critoria/^over  more  than  those  skills 
and  may  be  based  primarily  on  knowledge  >mid  recall.  Furthermore,  such 
studies  were  covered  in  the  earlier  monograph^  on  the  more  traditional  criter- 
ia. 

Many  studies  were  examined  whicji  explored  creativity.  Most  of  the  {osearch 
on  creativity  used  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  as  s(ub|octs.^  It 
was  felt  that  creativity  at  those  k^els  was  probably  similar  to  crodtivlty  at  the 
college  level,  and  so  those  stpdles  were  also  Included  In  the  re^rence  list  for 
this  section. 
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/  Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Cognitive.  Creativity,  Originality, 
Abstract  Tiiinking,  and  Analytic  Skills:  Selected  Annotations 

Badnarand  Parker  (1965)  atternpted  to  determine  whether  students  enfolied 
in  the  honors  prggram  at  Brigham  Young  University  were  sigrVficantly  more 
preative  than  were  sirtiilar  studgnts  not  enrolled  in  the  program.  The  sample 
■  included  38  freshmen,  31  sophomores!  and  20  juniors  from  the  honors  pro- 
gram; and  they  were  matched  with  an  equal  number  of  student^  not  ehrolM 
in  the  honors  program.  The  groups  were  matched  on  Arnerican  C6llege*Test 
scores,  year  In  college,  sex,  and  colJegc  in  which  they  v^'CTB  majorjng.  The 
criterion  Instruments  were  three  of  Guilford's  creativity  -tests  lhat  measure 
four  factors  of  cre^tivi^/:  Redefinition,  Adaptive  Flexibility,  Spontaneous  Flexi-. 
bility.  and  Ideatioh^Fiyency. 

The  authors  conductefJ  two-way  clSl|eification  analyses  of  variance  and  con- 
cluded from  the  resultsP  that  creativi^did  not  seem  to  be  assqciated  with 
being  enrolled'  In  the  honors  program^  When  year-to-year  cre^ativity  score 
mean  comparisons  were  made,  it  was  found  that  means  for  both  groups  de-  v 
creased  slightly,  but  not  significantly,  from  one  year  to  the  noxf  on  ail  four  A 
creativity  scales.  f 

t^-:  ■-  -  .  :  ^  -  ■  r,   •  ^ 


Dentler  and  Msck;«»r  ( 1 9 W5.^1:cr^cr«^lc;d  several  studies  to  explore  the  effects 
of  interpersonal  relationships  and  personality  traits  on  the  development  of 
original  ideas.  (Originality  was  only  one  of  ten  measures  o|  creative  thinKing 
which  they  had  obtained  previously  in=  experimenting  with  a  group,  of  235  un- 
dergraduate student$.)  For  the  first  stuuy,  120  University  uf  Kansas  Under- 
graduates with  records  of  IjJgh  academic  achievement  were  adminPstered 
Torrance's  Tin  dmijlses  Test  (a  measure  of  originafply)  and  the  L  Test  bf 
Paranoid  Anxiety  or  Pro-Tension.  Interpersonal  style  qf  the  test  administrator 
was  the  experimental  variable.  The  administrator's  Social  manner,  tone  of 
voice,  gestures,  and  preliminary  remarks  ab6ut  the;?sludy  were  varied  sys- 
tematically for  the  different  groups  of  students.  ' 
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Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  make  group  comparisons,  with  sex  and  anx- 
iety controlled  for  the  analysis.  Results  were  that  those  who  scored  low  on 
paranoid-anxiety  exhibited  the  greatest  originality.  In  addition,  the  psycholog- 
ically safe  condition  in  which  the  test  administrator  was  friendly  and  pleasant 
as  he  announced  casually  (but  with  conviction  that  he  "kne^they  would  do 
well  on  the  tests),  produced  three  times  as  many  original  respbnseS  as  three 
control  conditions.  ' 

A  second  study  by  the  authors  compared  social  relationships  with  originality 
for  a  group  of  37  high-achieving  women  in  a  cooperative-type  dormitory.  No 
relationships  between  a  number  of  sociometric  Indicators  and  originality  were 
noticed. 

A  third  study  involved  correlating  scores  on  three  Cattell  16  Personalty  Fac- 
tor (16  PF)  scgles.and  five  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
(MMPI)  scales  with  originality  scores  for  64  Dartmouth  and  Smith  College 
^  undergraduates.  Only  two  of  the  scales  had  significant  correlations:  CatteH's 
Bohemianism  Scale  (degree  of  conventionalism  versus  indifference  to  con- 
ventions in  social  relations)  and  his  Radicalism  Scale  (personal  disposition  to 
accept  or  to  take  extreme  positions). 


El«^8t«dt  (1966)  investigated  the  problem-^sol^ing  ability  of  creative  and 
nqfncreative  college  students.  The  sample  included  231  liberal  arts  stucients 
at  the.  City  College  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  a  biographical  questio^alre, 
the  author  also  used  Guilford's  Alternate  Uses  Test,  Guilford's  Conse- 
quences Test,  and  an  anagram  test  which  determined  a  creative  and  a  non- 
creative  group.  Rebus  puzzles  comprised  the  problem-solving  task,  and  thay 
were  completed  under  neutral  and  threat  conditions  l3y  students  in  four 
subgroups  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  sex  arid  practice  effects. 

^  A  three-dimensional  analysis  of  variance  was  applied  1o  the  data.  Students 
in  the  creative  category  were  found  to  have  greater  ability  to  observe  accu- 
rately as  evidenced  by  faster  solution  time  and  Increased  number  of  solu- 
tions under  an  incomplete  information  condition.  However,  the  results  failed 
to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  creative  individuals  respond  differently  in  a 

\Shreat  situation.  Aru)ther  significant  finding  was  that  croative  students  gave 
ut>smore  readily  than  did  noncreative  students  on  problems,  that  they  could 
not  solve.  *  - 


Garwood  (1964)  related  personality  factors  to  creativity  for  36  male  science 
rr^ajors  chosen  (using  a  creativity  test  battery)  out  of  a  population  of  105 
male  science  majors  at  three  California  colleges.  Eighteen  of  the  subjects 
were  classified  as  having  higher  creativity  and  18  as  having  lower  creativity. 
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The  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI),  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test,  and  the  Interpersonal  Check  List  were  used  as  personality  measures. 

Among  the  statistical  techniques  used  to  compare  the  two  groups  were  N 
tests  and  analysis  of  variance.  It  was  found  that  the  high-creativity  group 
scored  lower  than  the  low-creativity  group  on  socialization,  self-control,  de- 
sire to  make  a  good  impression.  Identification  with  the  mother,  and  affection. 
The  high-creativity  group  scored  higher  than  the  low-creativity  group  on  a 
composite  measure  of  personality  factors  which  predispose  toward  originality 
and  on  the  CPI  cognitive  flexibility,  dominance,  sociability,  soclai  presence, 
and  self-acceptance  scales:  In  addition,  the  'authors  concluded  there  was 
"clear  empirical  evidence"  that  higher  creativity'is  associated  with  a  greater 
integration  of  nonconsclous  with  conscious  concepts. 


Holland  (1961b)  attempted  to  test  a  number  of  hypotheses  about  variables 
often  assumed  to  be  associated  with  academic  and  creative  achievement. 
The  sample  include£L649  males  and  345  females  who  were  National  Merit 
finalists;  their  parents  ^Iso  participated  in  the  study.  Instruments  used  includ- 
ed Gough's  Differential  Reaction. Schedule,  Barron*s  Inventory  of  Personal 
Philosophy,  the  Mastery  Scale,  the  Differed  Gratification  Scale,  the  Vocation- 
al Preference  Inventory,  Giaiselli's  Self-Description  /nv^ntor/,  and  the  Crea- 
tivity Activities  Scale.  The  mothers  filled  out  the  Parental  Attitude  Research 
Inventory,  and  the  fathers  gave  information  on  family  background  and  ranked 
nine  goals  and  traits  in  ths'order  In  v;hich  they  wanted  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  possess  them. 

i~ 

Creative  performance  was  the  criterion  of  concetn  here  and  consisted  of  a 
creative  science  achievement  scale  and  a  creative  arts  achievement  scale. 
Correlational  analyses  suggested  that  creative  performance  at  *lhe  high 
school  level  occurs  more  frequently  among  students  who  are  independent, 
Intolleclual,  expressive,  asocial,  and  consciously  original.  The  creative  per- 
formers also  tended  to  have  higher  aspirations  for  future  achievement. 


Lehmann  (1963)  studied  changes  occu.iiiig  In  ccllctjo  students'  critical  think* 
Ing  ability,  stereotypic  attitudes,  dogmatism,  and  valups  over  a  4;y6ar  period, 
from  the  freshman  through  the  senior  year.  A  total  of  1,051  college  students 
were  tested  as  freshmen  and-again  as  seniors  using  the  Inventory  of  Beliefs, 
Test  ut  Critical  Thinking,  Differential  Values  Inventory,,  Rokeadt  Dogmatist  it 
Scale,  and  an  experience  inventory  specifically  designed  for  the  study. 

Findings  of  the  study  were  that  stereotypic  attitudes  and  unreceptlvlty  to  new 
Ideas  decreased.  Students  as  seniors  appeared  to  be  more  outerdirected 
than  they  were  as/reshmen.  There  was  a  significant  Improvement  In  critical 
thinking  ability,  Tbese  changes  applied  to  both  men  and  women,  and  Inter- 
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views  during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  revealed  tha^t.  most  q[  the 
change  took  place  during  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  ^i- 

The  author  felt  that  since  there  was  no  noncollege  control  group  for  thi^ 
study.  It  could  not  be  claimed  that  these  changes  werd  related  to  the  college^^^ 
education.  However,  the  sophomores  and  juniors  interviewed  expressed  the  \ 
opinion  that  Informal,  nonacademic  collegiate  experiences  such  as  friends, 
persons  dated,  "bull  sessions."  etc.  did  help  induce  the  changes.  They  indi- 
cated that  the  formal  academic  experiences,  such  as  the  courses  and  in- 
structors, did  not  help  Induce  change  until  after  they  had  entered  their  major. 


Levy  (196B)  compared  the  effectiveness  of  various  treatments  in  helping  '^ 
subjects  learn  to  play  the  role  of  an  original  pefson.  The' hypothesis  of  the 
I-     study  was  that  originality  is  better  conceived  as  a  form  of  role-defined  be- 
havior than  as  a  form  of  operant  behavior  as  claimed  by  Maltzman  (1960). 

The  sample  for  the  study  Included  57  male  and  15  female  students  enrolled  , 
in  an  introductory  psychology  course  at  Indiana  University.  Instruments  used 
included  Holtzman's  Ink  Slots;  a  word  association  list;  and  a  set  of  six 
7-point  bipolar  graphic  rating  scales  designed  to  measure  role  perception 
(friendly-unfriendly,  unimaginative-imaginative,  adjusted-maladjusted,  unori- 
ginal-original, passive-active,  and  stable-unstable). 

The  experiment  V\^as  labeled  "Role  Learning"  on  the  subject  sign-up  sheets. 
After  the  first  25  words  of  the  word-association  list  w6ro  administered  to  find 
the  subjects'  operant  level,  they  were  requested  to  take  on  another  person's 
personality  and  to  respond  in  everything  like  the  person  assigned.  Thent  a 
50-word  training  list  was  administered  under  treatment  conditions:  (a)  the 
Reinforcement  Group  received  oral  reinforcement  for  responses  made;  (b) 
the  Rolo-Modol  Group  was  presented  a  sample  of  the  behavior  representing 
the  role  rhembors  wore  to  adopt— responses  given  by  not  more  than  one  out 
of  500  persons  in  a  previous  study;  (c)  the  Role  Instruction  Group  received 
an  oral  description  of  the  person  members  were  to  be.  e.g..  "enjoys  doing 
things  in  a  unique  and  novel  way  .  ";  (d)  the  members  of  the  Roinforce- 
ment-Plus-Role-instruction  Group,  for  which  qualities  of  the  role  wore  em-  . 
phasized.  were  not  explicitly  instructed  to  make  original  responses;  (e)  the 
Control  Group,  which  was  presented  the  SO-word  list,  received  no  special 
treatment  or  instructions. 

All  treatment  groups  gave  significantly  more  original  responses  on  a  follow- 
up  25-word  list  than  did  the  control  group.  Coordination  of  Instructions  with 
reinforcement  (the  fourth  treatment  group)  was  the  most  effective  in  Increas- 
ing the  rate  of  uncommon  word  associations.  The  results  wore  interpreted  as 
supporting  the  proposed  conception  of  originality. 
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Mouw  (1969)  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of  dogmatism  as  defined  by 
Rokeath's  scale  on  five  levels  of  cognitive  process  as  described  in  Bloom's 
book  on  a  taxonomy  of.  educational  objectives  (1956).  The  sample  included 
87  Students  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  enrolled  in*  a  teacher-educa- 
tion program.  Instruments  used  included  the  American  College  Tests  (ACT). 
Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale,  ancj  a  taxonomy  test  developed  by  Kropi^  and 
Stoker.  The  students  were  split  into  two  groups  using  me'dian  ACT  score  as 
the  dividing  point;  and  then  each  group  was  ranked  according  to  dogmatisgfi 
scores  and  split  into  three  sul>groups.  each  including  14  students.  Five  cog- 
nitive process  criterion  scores  that  had  each  been  converted  to  T  scores 
were  available  for  every  student:  Knowledge,  Comprehension.  Applications. 
Analysis,  and  Synthesis.  ' 

Three-fac6r  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted,  with  the  three  factors  being 
aptitude  (two  levels),  dogmatism  (three  levels),  and  cognitive  process  (five 
levels).  Thon  direct  comparisons  were  made  between  the  high-dogmatic  and 
low-dogmatic  groups  over  the  two  levels  of  aptitude.  These  analyses  sug- 
gested that  dogmatism  should  be  considered  in  the  educational  process,  es- 
poclally  when  the  emphasis  is  on  self-directed  learning  or  problem  solving. 
Students  in  the  open-minded  category  according  to  Rokeach's  scald  tended 
to  increase  in  mean  performance  as  the  tasks  became  more  complex  or  au- 
tonomous, Close-minded  students  tended  to  decrease  in  mean  performance 
as  the  task  became  more  autonomous. 


Nichols  (1964)  studied  278  students  who  had  been  National  Merit  Finalists 
and  wno  took  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  a  few  months  prior 
to  graduation  fromJ91  colleges  to  see  what  effects  the  colleges  were  having 
on  GRE  scores.  The  effects  of*aijtudent-input  characteristics  on  four  differ- 
ent GRE  scores  (GRE  Verbal.  QRE  Quantitative.  GRE  V4  Q.  and  GRE  V-Q) 
was  partialod  out  using  a  sample  of  265  students.  Scores  on  29  college 
characteristic  variables  were  thon  assignoti  to  the  278  students  in  the  sam- 
ple and  multiple  correlations  computed  for  tflose  variables  with  the  GRE  re- 
sidual scores  (GRE  scores  adjusted  to  cancel  out  the  student  characteristic 
effects)  as  criteria.. 

College  characteristics  did  have  an  effect  on  GRE  snores,  but  not  the  effect 
that  had  boon  expected.  Variolas  such  as  faculty-student  ratio,  library 
tK)oks  per  student,  the  average  ability  level  of  the  student  body,  and  the  af- 
fluence of  the  college  wore  alt  found  to  be  unrelated  to  tho>^sidual  GRE 
scores.  This  suggests  that  a  college  which  has  more  of  the  thiingMjouflht  to 
promote  student  learning  does  not  necessarily  have  a  greater  effect  on  l}Oth 
GRE  Verbal  and  GRE  Quantitative  scores.  There  was.  however,  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  for  colleges  to  separate  the  GRE  Verbal  and  GRE  Quan- 
titative scpres,  raising  one  while  lowering  the  other;  and  this  tendency  held 
for  even  those  variables  that  did  not  have  a  statistically  significant  effect. 
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Rather  than  affecting  the  overall  level  of  intellectual  functioning,,  the  effect  of 

college  appeared  to  be  one  of  directing  the  students'  abilities  into  verbal  or 

quantitative'channels.  ' 
» 

Concerning  the  significant  relationships,  Northeastern  men's  colleges  tended 
to  increase  Verbal  relative  to  Quantitative  scords,  while  technical  institutes 
and  state  universities  tended  to  have  iust  the  opposite  effect.  The  student*s 
major  field  cf  study  had  similar  effects,  but  most  of  the  differences  betv^een 
colleges  remained  when  field  of  major  was  controlled.  Overall,  the  impact  of 
the  college  on  QBE  scores  was  small  compared  with  the  impact  of  student^ 
characteristics  present  at.  college  entrance. 


A  sample  of  159  Arpher^t  College  freshmen  were  randomly  seleqjed  by  Rld- 
Ity  and  Blrn«y  (1967)  efnd  assigned  to  experimental  and' control  conditions  for 
purposes  of  exploring  the  effects  of  training  procedures  on  originality.  Two' 
subtests  from  Guilford's  test  battery  on  originality,  th6  Unusual  Uses  Test 
(UUT)  and  the  Plot  Titles  Test  (PIT),  served  as  the  originality  criteria  for  the 
study. 

The  first  training  procedure  u^jpc^as  heuristics  training,  wherp  a  booklet  of 
strategies  (principles)  thouglit  fo  be  helpful  in  thinking  of  unusual  uses  for 
things  was  read  along  with  several  examples  for  each  strategy.  After  each 
strategy  in  the  pamphlet  was  covered,  the  students  were  given  two  or  Jtf)ree 
minutes  to  practice  on  their  own.  After  the  training  period  examples  w6re  re- 
quested from  the  group,  then  a  short  practice  test  was  given.  Th^rvihe  UUT 
and  ^TT  were  administered,  after  which  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  pro- 
cedures on  the  data  indicated  that  the  training  had  a  significant  effect  on 
both  measures  of  originality.  Follow-up  work  with  five  jdiffer^nt  students  re- 
ceiving extended  heuristics  training  (rather  than  the  shdrt-t^rm  training  done 
previously)  suggested  even  more  of  a  marked  improvem<^nt  on  UUT  scores. 

Word-association  training  (WAt)  was  given  to  the  other  experimental  groups. 
It  was  found  that  WAT  did  have  an  effect  on  both  criterion  measures,  but 
that  extended  "WAT  did  not  lead  to  significant  improvement  over  short-term 
WAT.  In  addition,  students  were  later  shown*  the  heuristics  books  used  by 
the  other  experimental  grpup  and  asked  if  they  had  employed  any  of  the  strat- 
egies In  completing  the  UUT  and  PTT,  Their  responses  that  they  had  done 
so  conflicted  with  a  stimulus-response  interpretation  and  with  Maltzman's  hy- 
pothesis that  WAT  produces  mediated  generalization  from  uncommon  re- 
sponses in  one  hierarchy  to  those  In  another. 

There  were  two  experimental  groups  for  each  training  procedure  so  that  the 
effects  of  instructing  the  students  to  be.orlginal  when  they  took  the  criterion 
instruments  versus  the  effects  of  not  so  instructing  the  students  could  ^e 
studied.  It  was  found  that  the  instructions  had  a  significant  effect  on  UUT 
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scores  but  notion  PIT  scores  for  both  training  procedures.  It  was  concluded 
that  "a  person  can  adjust  his  pejiormance  to  be  more  original  when  It  Is 
clear  that  originality  is  called  for." 


Whltt«mor«  and  H«imann  (1966)  were  interested  In  exploring  whether  unstruc- 
tured counseling  or  structured  counseling  using  the  Maltzman  operant  train- 
ing technique  could  Increase  originality  responses  In  college  students.  A  total 
of  80  high-ability  college  students  were  given  three  paper  and  pencil  creativi- 
ty tests  (Minnesota  Test  of  Creative  Thinking,  Consequences  Test— Parts 
l-V,  and  the  Anagrams  Test);  and  those  10  having  the  highest  composite 
score  plus  those  10  having  the  lowest 'composite  score  were  dropped  from 
the  sample.  From  the  remaining  60  students,  3  groups  of  10  students  each 
were  randomly  selected.  Then  creativity  averages  for  the  three  groups  were 
checked  to  make  sure  the  groups  were  equally  creative.  One  group  vyas 
subjected  to  "structured  counseling  using  the  Maltzman  verbai  reinforcement 
technique/'  a  second  group  was  assigned  to  have  "unstructurea  counseling," 
and  the  students  In  the  third  group  (control  group)  were  asked  tcy)ostpone 
their  counseling  for  eight  weeks.     ^  .  /         /  .* 

Skilled  counselora  counseled  students  in  the  two  experimental  groups  on 
their  vocational,  educational,  or  personal  problems  in  seven  weekiy  sessions. 
Then  the  students  In  ail  three  groups  were  administered  six  measures  of 
creativity  In  an  assembly  setting.  One-way  analysis  of  variance  was  conduct- 
ed separately  for  each  criterion  measure  to  soo  If  the  group  means  differed. 
The  structured  group  scored  significantly  higher  than  did  the  other  two 
groups  on  the  Maltzman  Free  Association  Tost  and  the  Unusual  Uses  Sub- 
test of  the  AC  Tost  of  Creative  Ability  (AC),  but  not  on  the  AC  Quantity  sub- 
test, the  AC  Uniqueness  subtest,  the*  Sounds  and  Images  Test,  or  the^ 
Remote  Associates  Tost.  No  statistically  significant  differences  were  found 
between  the  unstructured  counseling  group  and  the  control  group. 


WIndholz  (1968)  related  temperament,  Interests,  and  values  to  creativity  and 
intelligence  for  222  undergraduate  students  enrolled  In  introductory  psycholo- 
gy courses  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Scores  on  six  di- 
vergent tests,  semantic  In  content,  were  converted  to«  T  scores  and  then 
summed  to  give  a  creativity  score  for  each  student.  Similarly,  scores  on  six 
convergent  tests,  semantic  In  content,  were  converted  to  T  scores  and  then 
summed  to  give  an  Intelligence  score  for  each  student.  The  creativity  score 
distribution  and  the  Intelligence  sgore  distribution  were  cut  at  their  respective 
medians  to  give  the  following  four  groups  of  students:  High  Creativity  and 
High  Intelligence,  iHIgh  Creativity  and  Low  Intelligence,  Low  Creativity  and 
Low  Intelligence,  Low  Creativity  and  iHIgh  Intelligence, 

The  dependent  variables  for  the  study  consisted  of  scores  on  the  Guilford- 
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Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey,  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  and  the 
Allport-Vernon-Llndzey  Study  of  Values.  A  2  x  2  analysis  of  variance  design 
that  allowed  unequal  numbers  of  cases  in  subclasses  was  used  to  make 
group  comparisons  on  the  26  different  traits  of  temperament,  interest,  and 
value*  Higher  infelli'gence  was^'found  to  be  associated  with  greater  emotional 
.stability,  lack  of  hypersensitivity,  and  preferences*  foj-  aesthetic  (buf  ml  reli- 
gious) experiences.  Higher  levels  of  creativity  were  related  to  higher  levels  of 
Interpersonal  relationship,  literary  and  musical  interest,  and  aesthetic  experi- 
ence's. Not  a  ^ngle  slgnlflcaot  Interaction  effect  was  fourW  between  creativity 
and*  ihlelllgence  for  any  temperament,  interest,  and  value  trait. 
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Chaptef  3 


SUCCESS  VIEWED  AS  RERSONAJLITY  DEVELOPMENT 
A^D  ADJUSTMENT 


Parents  oftentimes  send  their  sons/^wgnugWefS  off\to  cplle'ga^ith  the  ex- 
pressed hope  that  the  college  will^ml^hdm  to  "grow  u)^"  U  ihesyqung  people 
pomQ  back  more  mature,  responsible,  and  solf-conlit^Qntylhe  parents  vyid 
conclude  that  the  college  helped  their  children  to  developin  ,|his  area  (cvon 
W  ago  is  primarily  responsible).^  Students  also  look  uF^n/college  as  a  place 
they  can  grow,  as  a  person— in  maturity,  responsibility y/autonomy,  flexibility. 
SQlt-confidence,  dnd  self-acceptance.  In  addition,  this/s  the  first  'time  many 
students  have  boon  away  from  home  for  long  period^  of  time;  and  just  ad- 
justing 1a  being  more  on  theif  own  and  to  the  colle^o  environment  is  often 
seen  as  §  Veal  accomplishm^ent  by  both  them  an^d  their  parents. 

Tho  collego  itsqlf  also  sees  perspnal  adjustment  and  persohaliiy  develop- 
ment as  one-of  jts  purposes.  In  fact,  many  college  catUlops  specify  such  in- 
stitutional goal^"  and  purposes.    "        '  ' 

Ddvelop>tient  of  Maturity^  Raspontibillty.  Autonomy, 
>Ffexibility  and  Other  Pertonallty  Change  .  \" 

"  /• 

There  are  two  broadly  defijEied  ways  of  viewing  personality.,  (a)  as  somethtf^g' 
which  Influences,  behavior  or  (b)  equating  personality  with  behavior  itSjDif. 
•Most  American  behavioral  scientists ihave  been  strongly  influ«nri>d  by  £ur<)-- 
pean  schools  of  thought  and  tend  to  stress  the  integrative  configure!  aspects 
of  personality.  They  see  it  as  something  which  influences  behavior.  This  par- 
ticular way  0'  viewing  personality  has ''given  tIsq  to  several  approaches  all 
aimed  at  explaining  personality.  Of  thj^e  several  approaches,  tho  situational 
one  is  mosi  applicable  Ih  terms  of  colleges  affecting  studbnt  quccoss.  This 
approach  emphasizes  the  immediate  environment  in  which  a  person  finds 
himself,  and  the  focus  is  on  learned  roles,  e.g..  adulthood. 

Most  studies  of  personality  c|:)dnge  in  college  .students  havd  assumed  that- 
the  college  experience  >vas  a  factor'io  brirtginig  about  tho  changes.  0.^'.  the 
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observed  changes  in  autonomy,  authoritarianism,  dogmatism,  and  Indepen- 
.  dence.  However,  to  date  there  has  been'Jit^le  research^  done  to  determine  If 
students  would^^have  changed  In  a'' similar  way  by  not  attending  college.^ 

t  ■■■■  4--,  , 

Developmental  psychology  has  hypothesized  and  found  some  evidence  to 
support  the  exlstence^f  a  natural  pattern  of  development  thirc>ugh  adoies- 
cence,  with  childreri/ reaching  various' xfevelopraental  plateaus  "^dt  different 
ages  congruent  with  their  psychologicai^;stiakeup  and' experiences.  But^the 
question  arises  about  whether  aspects  dt  Havlghuisfs^-l  1952)  developmental 
,  sequence,  assuming  It  exlsts,s:^uld  beVfust  as^effectively  ^ccon^iblished  out- 
side of  the  college.  It  may  be  asked  Whether  tbe  college  experience  will 
impede  or  accelerate  different  types  ot  development  in  comparispn1o,rion- 
college  people  in  this  age  range.  '  *  '^.^ 

To  adequately  cover  the'idea  that  personality  develpp.roent  in  collegejt^part 
/'of  an  ongoing  process  rooted  in  development  thfbugh  chlldhoodj%^uml)€fr 
of  basic  textbooks  of  the  sixties  dealing  with  pejj^nality  de)^elopment  in 
general  and  theories  of,,  personality  were  includdQin  this  section.  Some  of 
them  also  discuss  personality  development  during  coHegg.f  Persons,  not 
knowledgeable  about  the  personality  area  will  find  these  texts  helpful  to 
place  college  personality  development  in  context.  Several  bpoks  have  also 
been  included  that  focus  on  the  measurement,  of  perisonality.  ,  - 


.,1 


^It  shpuld  be  meiitloned  that  there  are  a  number  of.  problems  withi  making  change 
comparisons  between  college  students  and  noncollege  students,  some  which  are 
methodological  while  others  involve  ethical  and  moral  consideration^  IFor  one  thing, 
tht)se  not  going  to  college  are  such  a  diverse  group  and  their  post-higmschool  experi- 
ences differ  much  more  than  do  those  in  college.  FOrthermore.  lhe,^oncollege  groups 
(which  may  l3e  differentiated  by  post-high  school  job  categories)  should  be  matched  to 
Ine  college  group  not  only  on  age  and  sex  but  also  on  other  important  factors  such  as 
high  school,  family  background,  ability,  and  high  sdhodi  rec6rd.  The  university  re- 
searcher might  gain  acces§  .lo  such  data  for  the  noncollege  students  through  coopera- 
tion from  the  high  schools  from  which  his  college  students  came,  but  the  yiigh  sfchool 
might  consider  It  unethical  to  release  such  information  to  the  researcher,  gaining  the 
cooperation  bf  the  noncollege  subjects  would  be  a  special  problem,  and  th^rr  response 
rale  might  be  quite  poor  in  comparison  with  that  for  the  "captive  group"  in  College.  In 
addition,  the  personality  area  is  quite  sensitive  in  the  minds  of  niany  citizeh^.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  particular  personality  inventories  might  risk  being  charlped  with 
'Invasion  of  privacy"  from  some  quarters,  while  other  people  might  consider  ^ome  of 
the  personality  items  immoral  or  \jnethical. 

^Havighurst.  R.  J.  Developmental  tasks  and  education.  2nd  edition.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green.  1952. 
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Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Maturity,  Responsibility,  '  '  . 
Autonomy,  Flexibility,  and  Other  Personality  Change:  Selected  '  : 
Annotatio^ns    .        /  . 

Beach'(196.6)  studied  personality  changes  in  students  over  their  four  years  at 
a^church-related  liberal  arts  coilege  in  Washington.  He  observed 'changes  in 
scores  pn  four  scales  from  'the  Omnlbijs  Personality  Inventory  (developmen- 
.  tal  status,  irrlpulse  expression,  social  maturity,  and  schizoid  functioning)  as 
well  as  on  the  F  Scale  (authoritarianism)  and  the  E  Sca/e  (ethnocentrishn). 
Forty  percent  of  the- entering  freshman  class  in  1961,  a  total  of  only  38  stu- 
dents, were  fetested  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  and  again  at  the  find 
of  the  serJior  year  on  all  pf  these  measures.  *    ,  >^ 

When  f-ratio  comparisons  were  made  between  observed  score  means,  it 
was  notec}  that  there  was  an  Increase  in  developmental  ^status  and  social 
maturity  for  both  men  ^nd  women  over  the  four  years,  with  most  of  the 
change  ^occurring  during  the  first  two  years.  No  significant  change  over  the 
four  years  Vas  noted  for  the  total  gropp  on  Impulse  expression,  but  there 
was  a'  significant  Increase  reported  for  pnen.  Decreases  were  found  in  schiz- 
oid fuhctionmg  (especlaljy.  jn  women- and  especially,  during  the  last  two  years) 
and  In  authoritarianism  and  ethhocentrism  (especially  in  me.n^and  especially 
during  the  last  two  years). 


Chickering  (1^964,  1967d)  had  each  faculty  member  at  Goddard  College  se- 
lecf  five  students  who  best  represented  what  the  faculty  members  consid- 
ered a  person  with  a  high  level  of  Independence  and  had  them  describe  the 
criteria  used  for  selection.  Then  the' whole  faculty  met  to  modify  and  to  ap- 
prove the  pooled  set  of  criterion-descriptive  statements.  The  selected  stu- 
dents were  compared  with  their  nonselected  peers  using  results  from  a 
battery  ^test^  and  inventories.  The  gr(J)up  of  130  studetfts  Identified  by  in- 
structors-as  examples  of  Independelbt  students  were  not  differentiated'  from 
thenorm  by  intellectual  factors,  but  we^  differentiated  by  qonintellective  fac- 
toF^cores  on  the  Adjective  Check  List'Vt^QBaQibus  Personality  inventory, 
and  the  Sotyey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitub\s£i^  0 

In  general,  personality  characteristics  (with  the  e^^eption  of  the  sle^if-and  ide- 
al 3elf-concepts),  attitudes,  values,  and  study  habits  did  distinguish  the  inde- 
pendent student.  The  i^ndependent  students  scored  higher  on  social  maturity, 
originality,  theoretical  orientation,  esthetic  interests  and  "sensitivities,  liberal- 
ism, social  relations,  confidence  in*  self  in  relation  to  others,  study  habits,  and 
positive  attitudes  toward  learning  and  toward  teachers.  They  scored  lower  on 
impulse  expression,  em^otional  disturbance,  eccentricity,  and  deviate  thinking. 

Next,  the  same  procedures  were  followed  to  get  criterion  descriptions  for 
outstanding  development  of  purpose,  after  which  they  were  combined  with 
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the  independence  statements.  When  the  statements  were  grouped  according 
to  similarity  of  content,  six  specific  variables  of  student  development  resulted: 
Vgnturesomeness;  Interdependence;  Resourcefulness  and  Organization; 
Gral  Dfrectedness;  Full  Involvement,  Motivation,  and  Persistence;  and^  Per- 
sonal Stability  and  Integration. 

Because  Goddard  College  uses  a  system  of  written  self-evaluations  and  In- 
structor comments  rather  than  grades,  data  were  available  for  each  semester 
tp  rate  the  students  on  each  of  the  six- variables.  Scales,  from  O'to  10  were 
used,  with  5  defined  as  the  general  expectation.  Two  raters  independently, 
rated  20  1964  Goddard  graduates  (with  semesters  randomly  ordered)  on 
Bach  scale.  The"  ratings  for  each  variable  were  then  pooled  for  the  20  stu- 
dents., and  multiple-discriminant  analysis  with  follow-up  covariance  analysis 
was  conducted  to  ascertain  whether  change  occurred,  which  scales  changed 
the  most, -and  the  pattern  of  change  acfcording  to  semester^ 

Ratings  on  all  six<. scales  showed  significant  change.  Ratings  on  Goal  Direct- 
edness  changed  the  most  over  the  four.years,  followed  by  Personal  Stability 
and  Integration;  Venturesomeness;  Resourcefulness  and  Organization;  Full 
Involvement,  Motivation,  and  Persistence;  and  Interdependence.  Overall, 
most  of  the  change  seemed,  to  occur  during  1he  first  two  years.  However, 
.  patterns  differed  for  different  variables:  Goal  Directedness  and  Personal*  Sta- 
bility and  Integration  changed  fairly  evenly  over  the  four  years;  Interdepen- 
dence and  Venturesomeness  changed  the  most  during  the  first  two  years;  and 
Full  Involvement,  M.otivation  and  Persistence  changed  the  most  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  fourth  semester  seemed  to  be  especially  important  for 
Goal  Directedness,,  while  the  first  and  seventh  semester  seemed  to  be  most 
important  for  Personal  Stability  and  Integration. 

From  the  results  of^the  study,  Chickering  decided  on  four  principles  for  stu- 
dent development  at  Goddard  College  which  nriay  also  apply  at  other  col- 
leges: (a)  Development  occurs  accor^ng  to  recognizable  patterns  which 
differ  according  to  the  kind  of  change  under  consideration,  (b)  Development 
occurs  through  sequences  of  differentiation  and  integration,  (c)  Development 
is  congruent  rather  than  compensatory,  i.e.,  change  occurs  in  all  the  areas 
and  not  in  some  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  (d)  Development  decreases  as 
relevant  conditions  become  more  constant. 

In  his  conclusion,  Chickering  (1967)  says  the  following: '"If  the  dimensions  of 
development  for  students  ixi^an  institution  can  b^  identified  and  patterns  of 
change  described,  then  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  experiences  to 
0  be  introduced  and  the  timing  and  location  of  their  introduction  can  be  an- 
swered more  soundly.^The  existence  of  plateaus  and  points  of  regression 
suggest  pieriods  during  the  students'  experience  where  enrichment  of  condi- 
tions or  additional  stimuli  relevant  to  that  vector  of  change  might  be  helpful 
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Chickering,  McDowell,  and  Campagna  (1969)  administered  the  Omn/bus  Per,-  V 
sonality  Inventory  (OPI)  to  the  entering  freshmen  at  13  small  colleges  with 
diverse  programs  and  distinctive  student  characteristics.  One  group  of  stu- 
dents at  each  college  was  retested  on  the  OPI  after  one  year,  while  another 
group  was  tested  after  two  years  at  the  college.  The  samples  were  adjusted 
to  insure  proportional  representation  of  men  and  worsen,  and  the  effects  of 
dropouts  were  examined  prior  to  the  analyses.  ^ 

The  researchers  explored  whether  institutional  differences  would  lead  to  dif- 
ferential personality  development  in  college  students.  Institutional  differences 
were  revealed  by  responses  to  a  college  Goals  Rating  Sheet,  responses  to 
the  College  and  University  Environment  Scales,  and  campus  ^visits  by  3-man 
teams  (who  attended  various  c^ampus  classes,  locations,  and  activities  and 
who  talked  with  students,  faculty  members,  and  adniTinistrators).  Observed  > 


personality  score  mean  changes  were  calculated  separately  for  .  men  ^d  . 


Increased  autonomy;  increased  emotional  awareness  and  expressiveness, 
*  Increased  esthetic  sensitivities,  and  decreased  concern  for  material  success 
were  found  for  all  groups  compared.  Although  different  changes  occurred  on 
different  personality  scales,  the-amount  of  observed  personality  change  was 
similar  for  gll  institutions  and  for  men  and  ywpmen^This  relationship  was  true 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these  ^all  colleges  had  distinctiveness  and 
was  relatively  homogenous  on  student  characteristics  wlthki  the  institution. 
(The  colleges  had  sharply  different  goals,  orientajions.  and  programs.)  Fur- 
thermore, (personality  sccsre  at  entrance  had  nd  noticeable  effect  on  the 
amount  of  persQnality  score  change;  regression  effects  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
ert substantial  influence.  . 


Constantinople /1 9i69)  cjesired  to  investigate  Erickson's  theory  of  personality 
development  as  It  applies  to  college  students.  Erickson's  theory  proposes 
that  thjBre  atre  eight  stages  in  the  development  of  the  ego,  each  character- 
ized in  terms  of  polarities  of  b^sic  attitudes  which  "develop  as  a  result  of  in- 
teraction between  the  developing  potentialities  of  the  individual  and  the 
pressures  and  sanctions  of  the  social  environment  [p.  3581."  At  each  stage 
there  is  a  developmental  task  which  must  be  mastered  by  the  individual,  and 
the  amount  of  success  in  resolving  the  task  results  in  an  orientation  about 
himself  and  the  world  which  will  help  to  determine  his  success  in  the  later 
stages.  The  college  years  are  prirfiarlly  concerned  with  stages  4-6:  industry 
.  versus  inferiorl^,  identity  versus  identity  diffusion,  and  intimacy  versus  isola- 
tion. The  author  hypothesizied  that  significant  changes  would  occur  in  these 
three  areas  from  the  freshm^  to  the  senior  year;  and  it  was  felt  that  some 
changes  for  the  earlier  stages  might  be  taking  place,  ajso,  because  of  "the 
;    reevaluation  of  the  self  which  accompanies  a  successful  resolution  of  the 


women  on  eacH  campus. 
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identity  crisis  [p.  359]."  important  sex  differences  were  also  predicted  be- 
cause the  relationships  between  the  developing  potentialities  of  the  Individual 
and  the  nature  of  the  social  environment  for  the  two  sexes  are  quite  different 
during  the  college  years.  , 

i  ■  - 

A  total  of  952  undergraduate  students  from  alf  four  classes  at  one  college 
constituted  the  sample  for  the  study.  A  60-ifem  self-concept  Q-sort  meas^ure, 
with  five  items  .reflecting  successful  and  five  items  reflecting  unsuccessful 
resolutions  of  each  of  ErickSon's  first  six  stages,  constituted  the  criteria.  For 
a  portion  of  the  sample,  the  questionnaire  was  re-aidministered  after  one 
y^ar  and  again  after  two  years.  Analysis-of-varlance  comparisonjs  cross-sec-^ 
tionally  across  classes  and  longitudinally  across  years  for  th6  same  individu- 
als revealed  that  an  instrument  originally-designed'' to  measure  self-'t^oncept 
in  college  studentsiXiould-serve'as  a  measure  of  the  level  of  personality  de- 
velopment. Males  showed  a  cleare?^pattern  of  increasing  maturity  over  the 
four  years  than  did  females,  a  finding^ which  may  be  an  indication  that  the 
college  is  more  conducive  lo  growth  alnong  males  than  among  females.  A 
reason  suggested  for  this  pattern  is  that  College  women  often  have  identity 
conflicts  (even  if  committed  to  a  career  field),  because  they  feel  they 'must 
make  a  choice  between  a'  career  and  marriage,  while  coflege  men  never 
have  to  worry  about  choosing  between' a  career  and  marriage. 


Elton  and  Rose  (1969)  related  Omnibu^^  Personality  Inventory  (OPI)  score 
change  over  a  4-year  period  to  measures  of  ability,- to  original  status  on  ^per- 
sonality test  scores,  and  to  curricular  major  for  114  Rerea  College  men.  Prin- 
ciple Components  factor  analysis  of  the  scores  tor  980  University  of 
Kentucky  men  was  used  to  develop  6  factor  weights  which  were  applied  to 
the  pre-  and  post-test  OPI  scores  at  Berea  College.  This  was  done  to  insure 
that  the  6pi  factor  structure  would  not  change  from  pre-  to  post-test,  which 
would  allow  a  direct  comparison  between  the  initial  factor  scores  and  the 
post-test  factor  sdbres.  Then  the  pre-  and  post-test  OPI  scores  were  con- 
verted to  six  OPI  factor-change  scores  for  each  student  using  a  meU30d--f(Jr^ 
obtaining  base  free  measures  of  change  (to  get  "indepepdetlfchange 
scores")  which  had  been  developed  by  Tucker,  Danmarflv^nd  Messick. 

It  was  desired  to  identify  students  with  similar  factor  change  scores.  There- 
fore, cluster  analysis  was  conducted  using  cross-products  factor  analysis, 
plus  a  follow-up  with. discriminant  analysis.  Three  distinct  groups  were  found 
which  discriminated  at  the  .001  level.  Stated  in  the  order  of  the  agiount  of 
contribution  to  discriminatior>  made,  personality  factors  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferential change  were  masculine  role,  social  discomfort;  religious  liberalism, 
nonconformity,  and  flexibility-independence.  Scholarly  orientation  did  not  add 
significantly  to  the  discrimination.  The  students  in  Group  3  became  less  ster^ 
eotyped  in  their  sex  role,  less  uncomfortable  socially,  more  liberal  in  their  re- 
ligious beliefs,  more  nonconforming,  and  more  flexible  and  indefSendent.  On 
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th6  Other  hand,  Group  1  students  went  . in  opposite  directions  on  these  fac- 
tors. Interestingly,  the  two  most  Important  change  factor^  corresponded  to 
the  top  three  factors  noted  by  Nichols  (1967)  In  his  totally  different  method- 
ological apprdach  to  the  problem.  <^  ' 

When  the  group  pre-test  factor  means  and  means  on  the  College  Qualifica- 
tion Test  lability  scores  were  Compared  using  chi-Squa/^e  analysis,  it  was 
found  that  none  of  these  variables  differed  significantly  f6r  the  three  groups. 
Student  majors  for  the  three  groups  were  also  compai^ed.  Although.  35%  of 
the  students  in  Group  1  graduated  in  vocational  majors  versus  19%  for 
Group  2  and  17%  for  Gcoup  3,  the  differences  were  ncft  found  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant.  -  ^  ' 

Although  the  p;:etest  personality  factors  and  the  ability  measures  did  not  sig- 
nificantly disqriminate  among  the  three  groups,  the  authors  concluded  that 
the  three  personality  patterns  noted  by  Chicl^ering  (196^)  in  describing  the 
students  at  his  small  colleges  dlc^yo^pear  to  apply.  Group  1  students  tended 
to  be  practfcal  conservatives;  Group  2  students  tended  to  be  altruistic  con- 
servatives; and  Group  3  studeirts  tended  to  be  Intellectual  altruists.  Another 
conclusion  by  the  authors  ws^  that  diverse  personality  change  may  result 
from 'the  interaction  of- one  yery  structured  college  environment  with  a  rela- 
tively uniform  sei^oi  student  input  characteristics. 

The  study  procedures  were  repeated  by  Elton  (1969)  with  Berea  College 
womQn.  Only  five  personality-change  factors  were  discovered  for  women, 
with  sch&larly  orientation,  nonconformity,  authoritarianism,  and  social  dis- 
comfort differentiating  the  three  change  groups  found  (listed  in  the  order  of 
discrimiriation  power).  The  fifth  factor,  masculine  rolq,  was  not  a'  statistically 
significant  discriminator  of  the  three  groups.  As  noted  for  men,  the  pretest 
personality  factor  scores,  ability  scores,  and  curricujar  major  were  not  found 
to  statistically  differentiate  the  three  groups. 

Nichols  (1967)  studied  factors  related  to  changes  in  personalltv  during  the 
college  years  for  a  group  of  640  high-aptitude  undergraduate  students  en- 
rolled at  over  100  different  colleges.  Instruments  used  were  the  16  Personal- 
ity Factor  Questionnaire,  Vocational  Preference  Inventory,  and  ten  a  priori 
personality  scales.  The  Instruments  were  administered  prior  to  college  en- 
trance and  again  just  before  graduation.  Analyses,  which  were  conducted 
separately  for  each  sex.  Included  developing  residual  change  scores  (where 
variance  in  personality  change  due  to  student  input  characteristics  has  been 
controlled)  and  then  subjecting  them  to  factor  analysis.  The  resulting  six  per- 
sonality-change factor  scores  were  then  correlated  with  18  characteristics  of 
the  college  the  student  attended. 

When  mean  changes  were  observed,  it  was  found  that  vocational  interests 
changed  from  initial  diversity  toward  greater  specificity  resulting  in  a  lowering 
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of  means.  Men  becaome  more  feminine.  Both  men  and  women  became  more 
aware  of  their  impulses  and  more  aware  of  their  shortcomings  and  negative 
feelings,  while  they  became  less  'dependent  on  constricting  defense  mecha- 
nisms. 

Concerning  the  six  personality-change  factors,  Nichols  named  them  Diversity* 
of  Interest,  Femininity,  Extraverslon,  Anxiety,  Dominance,  and  Superego.  No 
general  factor  emerged  which  represented  a  change  permeating  all  aspects 
of.  personality.  Rather,  there  were  several  areas  which  tended  to  change  In- 
dependently. 

jWhen  the  personality-change,  factor  scores  were  correlated  with  ths-^^dtlege^ 
variables,  it  was  discovered  that  the  affluence  of  the  college  was  directly  -e-  * 
lated  to  Student  extraverslon  for  both  sexes,  while  the  predominance  of  s^tu-  - 

majoring  In  realistic  and  Intellectual  fields  wa^  directly  related  to 
'change  In  anxiety.  For  women  only,  college  affluence  (as  represented  by 
per-student  expenditure  and  student  body  ability  level)  was  directly  related  to. 
change  in  dominance.  Qn  the  other  hand,  while  colleges  having  many  stu- 
dents In  masculine  curricula  (e.g.,  engineering,  business,  and  agriculture, 
etc.)  tended  to  decrease  the  femininity  of  their  women  students,  colleges 
where  many  students  majored  In  social  fields  such  as  education  tended  to 
increase  the  femininity  of  their  women  students.  For  m^n;  dominance  was 
relatively  decreased  at  colleges  with  a  conventlonal^nd  feminine  curricula 
and  at  Catholic  colleges. 

hant  and  Minium  (1967)  attempted  to  determine  if  nonintellectual  c^aracteris- 
lics  change  more  over  time  for  brighter-than-average  students  than  for  fow- 
aptitude  college  students.  A  wide  variety  of  personality  test  and  retest  data 
were  used  from  earlier  longitudinal  $tudies  of  students  at  San  Jose  State 
College.  Personality  changes  over  two  and  four  years  were  studied  for  males 
and  females  separately.  Analysis  of  covarlance  'was  used  with  the  retest  per- 
sonality scores  adjusted  for  the  initial  personality  test  scores. 

The  comparisons  between  the  high-and-low  ability  groups  indicated  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Students  of  high  aptitude  tended  to  exhibit  more  personality 
changes  over  time  than  students  of  less  aptitude  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
general  college  trend,  (b)  High-aptitude  students  tended  to  exhibit  more 
"psychologically  positive"  personality  development  over  time  than  did  low- 
aptitude  students,  (c)  The  results  were  similar  for  males  and  females,  for  dif- 
ferent samples  of  young. adults,  and  for  different  kinds  of  nonlntellectlve 
measures,  (d)  The  results  suggested  that  changes  In  personality  characteris- 
tics reported  by  researchers  as  resulting  from  college  attendance  may  be  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  these  are  bright  students  rather  than  the  fact  that  they 
attended  college,  (e)  The  results  indicated 'that  aptitude  should  be  controlled 
In  any  study  of  personality  change  and  especially  when  change  In  college^ 
students  is  being  compared  to  change  In  students  who  did  not  go  to  college. 
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Plant  and  Telford  (1966)  explored'  personality-change  differences  among 
grflups  of  Students  who  had  completed  varying  amounts  of  attendance  (in- 
cluding one  group  of  students  who  never  enrolled)  at  six  public  2-y&ar  col- 
leges in  California,  In  1960,  a  total  of' 4,506  students  were  tested  on  five 
scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI),  on  the  Rokeach  Dog- 
matism (D)  scale,  and  on  the  Allport-Vernon-Lindzey  Sfutfy  of  Values.  After 
two  years  the  same  Instruments  were  sent  through  the  mail  to  these  stu- 
dents' homes  for  a  retest.  About  600  were  returned  by  the  post  office  as  un- 
deliverable,  and  completed  instruments  were  received  for  1 ,793  of  the 
students.  When  tests  on  initial  data  for  respondents  were  compared  with 
those  for  nonrespondents,  significant  differences  were  found  for  men  On  the 
CPI  data  and  for  both  sexes  on  D  data.  The  test-retest  data  for  respondents 
were  grouped  by  sex  and  completion  of  varjous  amounts  of  college*  into 
three  groups;  those  with  no  semesters,  one  or  two  semesters,  and  three  or 
four  semesters.  Data  for  each  group  were  combined  across  colleges  agd 
then  group  comparisons  were  made  using  correlated  t  tests.  In  addition,  jrw- 
tial  level  on  each  scale  was  compared  for  the  three  groups  using  analysis  of 
variance. 

Although  the  subjects  were  self-selected,  this  study  is  noteworthy  in  that  one 
comparison  group  included  students  who  had  no  college  experience.  It  was 
found  that  all  three  groups  had  greater  achievement  via  independence,  intel- 
lectual efficiency,  and  responsibility  as  measured  by  the  CPI  retest.  Only  the 
"no  college"  group  lacked  statistically  significant  change  on  sociability  and 
self-control.  All  groups  decreased 'significantly  in  dogmatlsnfi  as  measured  by 
the  D  scale.  There  were  one  or  more  changes  in  values  for  all  groups,  and 
the  change  was  significantly  greater  for  those  who  had  attended  college  for 
three  or  four  semesters,  but  the  change  was  not  large, 

Stewart  (1964a)  studied  changes  over  four  years  in  scores  on  fhe  Omnibus 
Personality  Inventory  and  the  Allport-Vernon-Lindzey  Study  of  Values  for  a 
group  of  89  students  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Multivariate 
analysis  of  changes  in  mean  scores  over  the  four  years  showed  a  general 
decrease  in  authoritarianism,  but  it  showed  an  increase -in  developmental 
status  and  reflective  thinking.  Females  tended  to  become  more  interested  in 
people  and  in  reflective  thought  of  an  abstract  nature,  more  independent, 
more  flexible,  more  adventurous:  and  they  tended  to  see  themselves  more 
as  leaders.  Males  tended  to  become  more  concerned  with  social  and  moral 
issues,  more  indepeodent,  and  somewhat  more  Impulsive  or  impatient.  Simi- 
larity of  factor  structure  underlying  the  inventories  over  the  four  years  was 
determined  using  canonical  correlation,  and  it  was  found  to  have  remained 
relatively  stable  despite  the  changes  in  mean  scores  and  test-retest  correla- 
tions. 
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Since  cadets  entering  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  differ  greatly  in  tho  extent  of 
their  athletic  pacticipation  in  high  school,  and  since  after  entering  the  acad- 
emy all  cadets  participate  regularly  in  an  intensive  athletic  program,  Werner 
and  Gottheil  (1966)  wondered  if  personality  change  would  be  different  for 
former  participants  and  nonparticipants.  Out  of  752  new  cadets,  454  had  ^ 
won  high  school  sports  letters  of  some  type  and  were  therefore  classified  as 
the  athletic  group.  A  total  of  191  of  the  cadets  had  not  participated  in  athlet- 
ics in  high  school  and  were  thus  classified  as  the  nonathletic  group.  Cattell's 
16  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (16  PF)  was  administered  to  both 
groups  shortly  after  arrival  on  campus  and  again  just  prior  to  graduation. 
About  340  athletes  and  116  nonathletes  remained  until  graduation,  and  only 
these  students  were  included  in  the  study.  Chi-square  analysis  showed,  that 
the  proportion  of  graduates  was  significantly  greater  among  the  athletes  than 
among  the  nonathletes. 

<  Differences  between  the  two  groups  on  pre-test  means,  post-test  means, 
and  observed  mean  change  were  explored  using  t  tests.  Entering  athletes 
had  significantly  different  mean  scores  from  thOs^of  entering  nonparticipants 
on  seven  of  the  16  PF  scales,  and  the  two  groups  differed  significantly  on  six 
of  the  scales  at  graduation  (with  five  of  the  scales  showing  differences  both 
times).  When  comparisons  of  amount  of  group  change  were  made,  no  signif- 
icant differences  were  noted.  Similarly,  direction  of  change  w^s  the  same  for 
both  groups  on  all  scales  except  one.  Despite  four  years  of  regular  athletic 
participation,  the  nonathletic  group  was  not  found  to  change  in  -16  PF  per- 
sonality structure  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  athletic  group,  in  a  different 
pattern  than  the  athletic  group,  nor  so  as  to  become  more  like  the  athletes. 
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Development  of  Optimal  Psychological  and  Physical  Health 

Psychological  adjustment  and  physical  health  are  considered  to  be  two  com- 
plementary aspects  of  the  overall  well-being  of  the  individual.  In  "fact,  prob- 
lems in  the  one  area  can  have  important  repercussions  in  the  other  area. 
College  officials  have  long  been  concpt'ned  with  optimum  positive  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  both  the  psyeholdgiCSil  and  the  physical  realms.  In- 
dicative of  this  was  the  early^  formation  (in  1920)  of  the  American  College 
Health  Association,  plus  the  publication  of  several  books  and  monographs  on 
this  topic,  e.g..  the '^American  College  Personnel  Association  monograph, 
^College  Health  Services  in  the  United  States  (Farnsworth.  1965). 

Further  evidences  of  college^concern  In  the  physical  health  area  are  the  pro- 
visions f.Qr  s^jdent  Infirmaries  and  campus  hospitals,  required  courses  in 
health  education,  first-year  physical  educafion  course  requirements,  orga- 
1-  nized  recreational  and  fitness  programs  in  intramural  athletics  and  other  ac- 
tivities, information  programs  on 'drugs  and  other  abuses,  off-campu$ 
housing  requirements,  etc.  The  growing  iti-repute  of  the  in  loco  parentis  con- 
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copt  has  radically  changed  some  of  these  programs,  but  colleges  retain  a ' 
concern  for  the  physical  health  of  their  students 

Whether  th&'success  of  such  programs  of  physical  health  should  be  consid- 
ered college  success  or  not  could  be  debatable.  However,  there  has  been 
increased  national  concern  during  the  past  decade  about  physical  fitness, 
about  drug  problems  on  campi^s,  and  about  various  other  health  issues.  As 
early  as  1947,  health  care  in  higher  education  was  a  maior  concern  of  the 
federal  government.  One  of  the  11-  goals  of  higher  ecftJcation  outlined  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  was  "to  improve  and  jriaintain 
his  own  health  and  to  cooperate  actively  and  intelligently  in  SQ|ying  commu- 
nity Health  problems/'  This  type  of  concern  prompted  the  inclusion  of  Ihis 
area  along  with  the  related  area  of  psychological  adjustment  (which  was  also 
cited  by  the  commission:  "To  obtain  a  satisfactory  emotional  and  social  ad- 
justment") as  a  topic  appropriate  to  the  aims  of  this  book. 

Student  psychological  adjustment,  or  mental  health,  has  been  of  vital  con- 
cern to^coHege  officials.  This  problem  is  becoming  more  pronounced  as  the 
pace  of  society  continues  to  increase,  especially  on  college  campuses.  Many 
of  the  students  are  still  in  a  troubled  period  of  adolescence  when  they  sud- 
denly enter  into  an  entirely  new  world.  During  periods  of  excessive  stress, 

'  such  as  during  final  exams,  they  may  be  overcome  by  anxiety  and  despair. 

'  As  documented  by  several  articles  listed  in  this  section,  suicides  occur  more 
often  among  colle'ge  students  (percentagewise)  than  in  any  other  group  with- 
in our  society. 

A  number  ot  students  are  already  troubled  by  ^motional  problems  when  thoy 
enter  college,  and  these  may  become  more  severe  if  not  detected  and  treat- 
ed. The  problem  for  colleges  is  increasing  because  of  open-door  admission 
policies  and  societal  pressures  for  bringing  in  more  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged  people.  These  students  may  have  strong  motivations  to  sue* 
ceed  in  college,  bat  they  often  have  underdeveloped  skills  for  coping  with 
their  independence  along  with  the  rotjDirements  of  the  college  environment. 
There  is  a  special  need  for  the  college  to  help  such  students  to  adjust  and  "" 
Jearn  to  cope, 

In  the  psychological  adjustment  and  physical  health  area,  there  has  been  al- 
most a  complete  lack  of  studies  concerned  with  college  student  physical 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundance  of  research  has  dealt  with  the  psy- 
chological adjustment  of  college  students;  and  much  of  the  research  covered 
in  the  personality  change  section  is  also  related  to  psychological  adjustment. 
However,  few  studies  have  dealt  with  the  effects  of  college  on  psychological 
adjustment  pther  than  the  negative  aspect  of  "causes  of  maladjustment." 
-Those  studies  exploring  mean  change  in  psychological  adjustment  have 
found  a  genbral  improvement  in  adjustment  during  the  college  years,  but  this 
may  very  well  be  the  result  of  increased  maturation  with  age  rather  than  the^ 
result  of  college  experiences  An  emph^ls'onNHie  college  helping  develop 
optimum  psychological  adjustment  has  been  exnfbited  by  many  counseling 
studies,  but  they  have  dealt  primarily  with  nnaiadjusted  individuals. 
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Bonney/(1967)  sought  to  determinb  if  students  rated  "high  normal  porsonaii-^- 
t'y"  an^"low  normal  personality'Von  the  basis  of  student  and  faculty  nomina- 
tlons/coiild  be  reliably  dllfere/itlated  in  their  motivations  as  these  were 
Bled  through  content  anafysis  of  essays  written  by  the  students.  Also 
tudied  were  the  relationships  between  self-rated  personality  assessments 
arid  sell-expressed  motivations..  Forty^o  state  universfty  nonlreshman  stu- 
ents  in  each  group  werq^  studied.  Aeliablo  differences  between  the  two 
^gr6ups  were  found  for  foi)t  of  the  eleven  content-analysis  categories.  When 
motivations  of  these  four/categories  were  related  to  traits  moasurediori  four 
personality  self-rating  scales,  it  was  shcJwn  that  the  most  significant  agree- 
ments were  on  those  irait-syndromes  described  In  both  assessments.' 

In  an  earlier  study  (1966)  the  author  used  sentence-completion  responses  to 
differentiate  college  /Students  who  could  deal  adequately  with  sexual  and  ag- 
gressive feelings  from  those  who  indicated  an  avoidaoc|Por  denial  of  feel- 
ings. High  scor(/s  on  the  test  (which  was  designe/a  by  Mainord  and 
Goldstein)  indical^ed  the  ability  to  deal  with  sexual  anc^Taggressive  feelings; 
low  scores  indio^ted  avoidance  or  denial  of  feelings.  l\  this  study  reliability 
was  determinecJ  by  the  degree  of  agreement  among  three  independent  scor- 
ers.. The  resup  indicated  that  the  better-adjusted  group  gave  more  expres- 
sive and  individualistic  responses  (p*  .01). 


Braaten  ai^^d  Darling  (1^65)  Studied  systematically  overt  and  covert  homosex- 
ual problj6ms  among  male  college  students.  Over  a  period  of  throe  academic 
years.  total  of  76  male  students  with  homosexual  problems  had  been  pa- 
tients at  the  Mental  Health  Division  of  tho  Student  Medical  Clinic  at  Cornell 
University  and  had  completed  data  on  the  Minnodota  Multiphasic  Potsonality 
Inventory  (MMPI),  the  Mooney  Problem  Chock  List,  the  Student  Health  Rec- 
ord, and  the  Clinic  Folders.  The  group  of  students  was  divided  Into  two 
sul^igroups:  (a)  Overt  Homosexual  Group  (N  42)— men  who  had  overtly  act- 
ed out  their  homosexual  desires  and  {b)  Covert^  Homosexual  Group 
(N  34)— men  who  were  homosexually  oriented  in  their  impulses,  fantasies, 
^nd  dreams,  but  not  in  their  overt  behavior  A  control  group  was  also  formed*" 
of  men  who  had  not  shown  serious  overt  or  cbvert  homosexual  problems, 
but  who  were  regular  and  equally  disturbed  patients  during  the  1961-62 
school  year. 

Data  for  the  three  groups  were  compared  using  chi-square  analysis  and  t 
tests.  When  the  Overts  and  Coverts  were  compared,  significant  differences 
in  field  of  specialjzation  were  discovered:  and  the  Overts  scored  higher  on 
the  MMPI  Psychopathic  Deviation  Scale,  while  the  Coverts  scored  higher  in 
the  Social  Introversion  Scale.  When  4he  total  group  with  homosexual  prob- 
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iGms  was  compared  with  the  control  group,  it  was  discovered  that  the  homo- 
sexual group  was  overrepresentod  in  the  Collefge  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Architecture  School,  and  the  Hotel  School;  wjille  the  College  ol  Agriculture, 
the  College  ol  Engineering,  and  the  Graduate  Sdhool  contributed  more  to  the 
control  group.  Although  the  two  groups  were  about  equal  in  aptitude,  the 
homosexual  group  had  higher  academic  achievement  than  did  the  controls 
(which  suggests  that  they  are  more  ambitious  and  hardworl<ing);  and  they 
showed  more  lilting  for  and  participation  In  the  fine  arts,  dramatics,  and  liter- 
aiure.  The  percentage  of  Jewish  students  was  almost  twice  as  large  for  the 
control  group  as  for  the  hornoSGxual  group.  Although  the  homosexuals  dis-  ' 
played  more  effeminacy  than  did  the  controls  (a  score  of  78  on  the  MMPI 
Masculinity-Femininity  Scale),  less  than  one-third  of  them  showed  any  signs 
of  being  effeminate  in  their  facial  expressions,  voice,  gestures,  dress,  or  • 
wak.  Two  of  the  other  findings  wera  that  the  homosexual  group  had  almost 
three  times  as  large  a  percentage  of  close-binding-intimate  mothers  (55%  of 
the  homosexual  students  having  mothgrs  who  had  an  extraordinary  intimacy 
with  their  sons  compared  with  a  percentage  'of  20  for  the  control  group)  and 
almost  twice  as  large  a  percentage  of  hostile  or  indifferent  fathers  (42%  for 
the  homosexuals  versus  24%  for  the  controls). 


Chambtr^,  Wilton,  and  Barg«r  (1968)  atempted  to  determine  the  reiolionship 
between  mental  health,  personality  factors,  and  academic  adjustment.  The 
sample  included  2.744  students  with  religious  affiliatiorrand  100  without  a  re- 
ligious affiliation  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Instruments  used  Included  the 
Picture  Identification  Test  to  measure  judgments  pertaining  to  21  needs  of 
the  Murray  Needs  System. 

A  ehi-square  analysis  suggested  that  students  without  religious  affiliation 
have  fnore  adjustment  problems  than  other  students.  Significant  differences 
were  found  on  the  Judgment  and  Association  Index  need  measures  which 
had  been  found  to  be  related  to  adjustment  in  previous  studi^.  The  religious 
nonafflliators  had  more  Inner  conflicts  caused; by  the  simultaneous  arousal  of 
Incompatible  or  ot^posing  needs,  and  many  of  them  appeared  uhable  to  per- 
ceive clearly  purposes  and  goals  In  life.  They  tended  to  deny  responsibility 
for  others.  However,  they  were  more  independent,  free,  and  unrestrained 
that  those  students  with  a  religious  affiliation. 


Eastman,  Fromhart,  and  Fulghum  (1969)  attempted  to  Investigate  the  relation- 
ship between  sexual  problems  and**  personality  development  in  unmarried 
women  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  students  In 
the  sample  were  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the  basis  of  their  '  i 
complaint:  (a)  Group  1— women  whose  presenting  problem  was  concern 
over  their  sexual  behavior,  (b)  Group  2— women  who  admitted  having  sexual 
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difficultios  which  wore  not  the  primary  concern  at  Iho  limo  of  conisultatlon. 
and  (c)  a  control  grbupl  of  women  who  consulted  the  psychiatric  Section  at 
the  university  but  jJld  not  reveal  any  concern  over  sexual  behavior.  Psychiat- 
ric Interview  and  diagnostic  records  for  each  student  plus  the  validity  and 
clinical  scales  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  were  used 
in  the  analyses.  I 

When  ^test  comparisons  of  group  means  were  conducted,  it  was  discovered 
that  Groups  1  and  2  hajHjnore  difficulty  with  impulse  control  and  greater  feel- 
ings of  Inadequacy J3kti6  alienation  than  did  the  control  group.  A  comparison 
of  Groups  1  and  2  revealed  that  Group  2  had  more  severe  symptoms,  somat- 
^  ic  complaints,  depression,  impulsivity,  defensive  projection,  inadequacy,  so- 
cial withdrawal,  generalized  anxiety,  and  less  ego,  strength  than  did  the 
women  in  Group  1 .  The  data  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  women  who  readily 
admitted  sexual  difficulties  as  a  significant  problem  tended  to  be  better  ad- 
justed than  those  who  did  not. 


Foreman  (1966)  hypothesized  that  eleven  characteristics  "which  hold  positive 
value  within  our  middle-class  society"  would  typify  optimal  psychological 
health  in  collegp  students.  These  characteristics  are:  (a)  active  involvement 
with  the  environment,  {b)  social  orientation,  (c)  admission  of  personal  prob- 
lems, (d)  spontaneity,  (o)  flexibility.  (/)  expression  of  affect,  (g)  self-other  ori- 
entatidn.  {h)  .openness  to  experience,  (/)  close  interpersonal  relationships,  (/) 
autonomy,  and  {k)  anticipation  of  outcomes. 

From*  a  population  of  nearly  10.000  Ohio  State  University  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. 48  were  nominated  by  two  or  more  instructors  or  residence  hall  coun- 
selors as  best  typifying  optimal  psychological  health.  Of  those  48  students, 
the  31  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  were  selected  for  the  "positive 
mental  health"  group,  and  29  agreed  to  participate.  There  wore  five  times  as 
many  women  in  the  group  as  men.  Matched  to  this  group  on  the  basis  of 
age,  sex.  aptitude,  and  number  of  academic  quarters  completed  were  stu- 
dents who  received  no  nominations  for  positive  mental  health;  and  this  con- 
stituted the'  "normal  mental  health"  group. 

The  two  groups  of  29  students  each,  one  representing  normal'^d  the  other 
representing  optimal  levels  of  psychological  health,  were  compared  through 
use  of  the  Activities  Participation  Questionnaire,  Strong  Vocatiorhl  Interest 
Blank,  Mooney  Problorfi  Check  List,  Reflex  Reserve  Method,  and  ratings  of 
small  group  discussion.  Although  there  was  considerable  overlap  between 
the  two  groups,  the  optimally  healthy  students  did  differ  from  the  normal  stu- 
dents, and  in  the  expected  directions,  on  most  of  the  dimensions.  They  were 
more  actively  Involved  in  their  immediate  environment  (participated  mtore  in 
university-affiliated  social  and  academic  activities  and  assumed  more  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  these  activities),  were  more  open  about  their  personal 
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problems  and  limilalions.  wore  more  spontaneous  about  tholr  positive  and 
negative  feelings,  ancf  related  better  \b  others  in  small  discussion  groups; 


As  a  follow'up  to  the  forornan  Study.  Copa  (l969):compared  oral  language 
patterns  for  the  same  two  groups  of  students.  The  groups  were  Intermixed  in 
discussions  involving  three  or  four  persons  for  a  given  topic.  Sessions  were 
tap^  so  that  every  word  could  be  recorded.  A  total  of  75  linguistic  variables 
eniergeJf  and  were  factor  analj^zed.  Measures  used  wore  participation  In  the 
language  space,  parts  of  speech,  vocabulary  variability,  time  reference,  use 
of  negatives,  and  clarity  of  expression.  Psychologically  healthy  students  were 
/expected  to  participate  more  in  the  discussions,  show  more  maturity  in  the' 
'  parts  of  speech  used,  exhibit  more  variety  in  vocabulary,  be  more  oriented  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  have  clearer  expression.  F-ratio  tests  of  dif- 
ferences and  a  follow-up  factor  analysis^lndicated  that  the  major  difference  in. 
oral  language  behavior  between  the  two  groups  was  in  verbal  fluency;  The 
psychologically  healthy  students  talked  more  and  contributed  mord  of  all 
speech  patterns  than  did  students  in  the  normal  group.  (The  only  other  hy- 
pothesis even  approaching  significance  was  the  one  suggesting  that  the  opti- 
mum health  students  would  show  more  concern  with  the  present  and  future 
and  the  hormals  more  concern  with  the  past  as  indicated  by  verb  tense.) 
This  may  Indicate  that  those  recommending  the  students  may  primarily  have 
been  persuaded  by  fluency, 


Horrall  (1957)  compared  the  personality^  adjustment  and  academic  perfor- 
mance of  a  group  of  94  highly  intelligent  coJIege  freshn^en  with  a  group  of  94 
college  freshmen  of  average  ability  matched  oh  sex.  veteran  status,  fraternity 
membership,  and  college  of  university  registration.  Group  forms  of  the  Ror- 
schach and  the  Thematic  Apporcoptian  Tost  (TAT)  plus  the  Sponcor  Expori- 
onco  Appraisal  were  the  instruments  used. 

When  statistical  tests  Of  the  differencos  between  the  two  groups  were  con- 
ducted. It  was  discovered  that  the  high-ability^studenfs  had  significantly  fewer 
total  needs,  fewer  needs  for  achievement  and  recognition,  better  overall  ad- 
justment, better  "effect  of  environment  on  person."  and  bettor  "reaction  of 
person  to  environment."  The  high-ability  students  also  had  fewer  conflicts 
about  personal  characteristics ^and  school  performance,  and  on  the  /?or- 
schach  they  showed  greater  emphasis  on  small  and  unusual  details  and  in 
loose  and  confused  succession.  They  also  had  a  higher  level  of  maturity  and 
showed  better  control.  It  was  concluded  that  academic  underachievemont  for 
brilliant  students  is  a  symptom  of  deep-seated  personality  problems. 


Kywr  (1964)  presented  personality  characteristics  and  psychiatric  problems 
of  students  at  the  Chicago  Undergraduate  Division  of  the  University  of  llli- 
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nois,  a  commutor  university.  His  Impressions  were  that  many  qI  the  students 
at  this  nonresidential  university  were  a  selected  group  who  chose  this  col- 
lege for  multiple  reasons  having  to  do  with  individual,  family,  and  social  pa- 
thology. Those  students  appeared  to  have 'deferred  the  developmental  task 
of  leaving  home  and  were  generally  er|toring  college  on  a  tentative,  trial  ba- 

SIS. 

^  Typical  personality  characjeristics  and  problems  noted  wore  sdcial-sexual  in- 
*  adequacy,  overcontrol  of  impulses,  social  isolation  and  indecision,  conformi- 
ty, depondiency,  ahd  intense  conflict  with  the  parent  of  the  same  sex.  It  was' 
hypothesized  that  those  same  characteristics  and  problems  would  predomi- 
nate at  ofhor  urban  commuter  colleges.  It  was  further  hypothesized  that  the 
psychiatric  problems  of  urban  cornmutor  students  differ  significantly  in  type, 
severity,  and  frequency  compared  with  the  problems  of  students  at  residen- 
tial colleges  and  universities.  A  conclusion  was  that  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  preventive  mental  health  measures  on  the  urban  commuter 
campus  which  show  promise  of  achieving  satisfying  results.  Fostering 
healthy  secondary  identifications  with  poor  groups  and  faculty  members 
would  seem  to  bo  especially  important. 

 4-  :  ^  ".  


Patca  (1968)  studied  the  relationship  bdtweon  personality  problems  and 
physical  symptoms  for  150  Roosevelt  University  students  who  had  tt^ree  or 
more  counseling  interviews  during  the  year.  The  students  filled  out  a  health 
appraisal  form  and  were  Interviewed  by  a  member  of  the  health  staff.  One- 
third  of  the  students  complied  and  had  more  than  one  health  service  ap- 
pointgient.  one-third  had  just  requosjed  an  appointm'ent  with  the*  health  ser- 
vice/and  one-third  failed  to  bo -interviewed  at  the  health  service. 

When  the  records  of  tho  students  with  more  than  one  health  service  center 
appointment  wore  reviewed,  tho  40  students  who  had  received  psychothera- 
py word  found  to  have  physical  complaints  relating  to  the  head  region;  while, 
the  elghi  students  who  had  received  educational  and  vocational  guidance 
had  cut  fingers,  sprained  ankles,  and  Other  similar  injuries.  The  students  with 
eye  disbrders  felt  infori(jrand  inadequate,  while  those  with  ear  disorders  had 
an  inability  to  concentrate  and  had  free-floating  anxiety. 

The  46  students  who  did  comply  with  the  request  for  an  interview  at  the 
health  service  wore  found  to  bo  the  most  chronically  disturbed.  The  ncij/jority 
of  them  had  poor  academic  records,  and  those  who  had  excellent  academic 
records  used  their  pertormanco  to  verify  their  worthiness.  The  difficulties  of 
tho  "no  compliance"  group  were  diagnosed  primarily  as  cHaracter  disorders, 
schizoid  personality,  extreme  depression,  and  paranoia 
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Ricks  arfd  W«stman*(1966)  made  an  in-depth  case  study  of  one  male  under- 
graduate college  student  from  a  small  Midwest  city  enrolled  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity who  was  unequaled  by  his  peers  in  his  genuine,  consistent  zest  and 
happiness.  Given  the  code  name  "Winn,"*  this  student  was  picked  for  the 
study  after  his  self-report  indicated  a  higher  general  level  of  happtfiess  than 
was  indicated  for  other  students.  His  happiness  was  confirmed  by  an  excep- 
tionally low  score  on  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI) 
depression  scale  and  by  consistently  high'ttedonic  levels^during  an  intensiyo- 
6-week  study  into  the  yvariatipns  and  levels  of  his  moods. 

Under  a  team  of  psychologists  directed  by  Henry  A.  MurrayTwihn  was  stud- 
led  by  many  people  usin;g  their  own  special  methods,  and  this  report  of  the 
research  drew  on  eyep^thing  known  about  Winn.  To  provide  data,  Winn 
wrote  an  Autobiography:  took  more  than  a  dozen  tests?(including  MMPI,  Ror- 
'  schach,  Tn^atic  Apperception  Test):  confronted  himself  on  film;  and 
opened  his  mbmory,  moods,  and  fantasies  to  psychological  scrutiny  ^ 

Part  of  the  rea^6n  for  Winn's  sustained  happiness  seemed  rooted  in  his 
background  and  l^s  gifts,  but  no  single  developmental  success  or  trauma 
s0emed  to  ai^count  for  happiness  or  unhappiness.  Hb  was  from  a  lovin'g 
f^imily  that  was  respected' in  its  community,  that  possessed  sufficieht  mepn^ 
•  find  ^opportunities,  and  that  fostered  growth  and  provided  wo/thy  and/ap- 
proachable  models.  VJ^inn  was  gifted  jn  face^  forrji.  intellect,  health;  and  tal- 
ent; and  he  was  bortsistently  successful  in  liis  enterprises  and  10  his 
interpersonal  relationships.  He  possessed  self-esteem  and  confidence  and 
had  the  organization,  purpose,  and  mastery  of  iiimself  npcessary  to  attain  his 
goals.  He  had  steadfast  optimism  supported  by  a  lively,  active  orientation  to- 
ward the  wor|d,  a  love  of  hugpan  contact,  ancf  balanced,  mature  judgment. 
VVinn's  successes  were  not  crass  or  calculating;  and  one  of  the  important 
sources  of  his  happiness  was  a 'reasonable  willingness  *to  accept  limitations, 
to  curb  any  inclinations  toward  narcissistic  insatiability  he  may  have  had,  and 
to  tread  the  middle  road  between  excess  and  deprivation  with  caution,  intelli- 
gence, and  due  regard  for  his  fellow  man. 


Ross  (1969)  surveyed  British  and  United  States  studies  of  collpge  suicides, 
and  the  survey  indicated  that  the  rate  of  suicide  was  unusually  high  among 
college  students.  Among  college  students,  suicide  is  now  the  second  great- 
est cause  of  death,  and  the  rate  is  50%  higher  than  for  other  Americans  of 
comparable  age.  Among  the  important  causes  are  identity  problems,  aca- 
demic competition  or  failure,  social  isolation,  livingp-environment,  parental  de- 
mands, financial  pressures,  lack  of  parental  love  or  concern,  and  personal 
loss  (such  as  of  a  parent  in  childhood)  College  males  are  more  likely  to 
commit  suicide,  and  age  is  a  factor;  but  it  was  concluded  that  there  is  no  re- 
lation betweerhsuicidal  tendencies  and  marital  status,  nationality,  or  religion 
Depression  is  the  usual  precursor  to  suicide,  and  drugs  did  not  seem  to  be 
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involved  very  often.  A  jcommon  view  tjpld  by  psychiatrists  is  that  suicide  is  "a 
magical  act/ actuated  to  achieve  if  rational,  delusional,  and  illusory  ends." 

> 

The  author  exprossecktho  opinion  that- suicides 'are  predictable  and  preventa- 
ble and  that  early  recognition,  especially  of  changes  in  behavior,  mood,  or 
academic  perforniance,  and  prompt  iappropriate  treatment  can  prevent  sui- 
cide among  collegje  students.  Suicide  threat  is  the  most  important  danger 
signal  of  all  and  sHould  Always  be  taken  seriously.  Repeated  attempts  at  sui- 
cide should  not  bo  underestimated.  The  probability  of  actually  committif^g- 
suicide  increases  wllh  each  additional  attempt,  ' 


Stidtn  (1966)  studied\23  student  suicides  ai  the  University  of  Calitornia, 
Berkeley,  ^over  o  10*yo\jr  period  j(from  1952-1961)  (o  <den%  distinctive  at* 
tributes  of  the  suicidal  student  and  to  determine  the  environmental  conditions 
wnich  heightened  his  susceptibility  to  suicide  He  used  the  rtiethdd.of  analy: 
tic  epidemiology  in  comparing  the  subset  of  student  suicirfes  with  the  total 
student  body  poptilfltioh  from  which  they  were  dj^awn.  Sources  q|  data  in-^^ 
eluded  the  death  certificate\(for  the  suicide  Victims),  nevyspaper  clippings,  po- 
lice files,  and  university  records  *  ,  a  •    '  ' 

The  percentage 'distributions  lor  suicide  students  were  significantly  difiorent 
from  those  of  their  fellow  students  when  comparisons  werp  made  on  the  ba- 
sis of  age.  class  standing;  mgjbr  subject,  nationality,  emotional  condittdn,  and 
'academic  achievement  Those\committing  suicide  tended  lo  bc^'blder.  mor^ 
ofton  graduate  otadonts.  more  (^\qp  foreigrt  studentQ.  more  often  psychiatric 
patients,  and  mpre  oftew  better  academic  achievers.  Contrary  to  genera^  be- 
Jiet,  the  largest  porcerfrage  of  Jno  suicides  occurred  during  the  beginning 
weeks  of  the  semosiery  Situational  conditions  precipitating  suicldb  ihcludpd 
scholastic  anxietioo\cojvcem  ov^orWysical  health,  and  difficult  intprporoonal 
relationships  .  , 


SInrwtt  and  NIedtnthal  (1968)  investigated  the  us.e  of  indigenous  volunteefs  in 
rohqibilitation  living  units  for  emotk^nall/ disturbed  college  studerits  at/Kansas* 
State  University  In  these  unys  the  resident  staff  was  composiW'of-  vdluntfier 
students  who  were  peers  pf  their  more  disturbed  classmates  in  both  age  and 
class  The  volunteers  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  ability ^nd  willing-- 
ness  to  help  and  to  participate  with  thel  students  So  that  the  volunteers 
would  not  be  encouraged  tcrstand  aloof  frorfi  clients  by  deveiloping  the  (jt- 
tachment  of  "junior  therapisis.*'  ma|or  field \was  not  considered  in  the'  selec- 
tion of  volunteers ;  and  staff  meetings  did  ript  dwell  on  the  theoretical  level 

The  volunteers  served  as  models  for  the  cli^O^s.  and  close  relationships 
were  encouraged  within  the  suppcrt'tive  but  iritensive  living  conditions  of  the 
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unit.  Both  clients  and  volunteers  appeared  to  have  gained  from  participalting 
^  in  the  prograrji.  The  volunteers'  interest  burned  out  ^fter  two  or  three  semes- 
ters, but  in  that  time  they  were  a^ie  to  separate  their  assumed  and  real  moti- 
vation rn  helping  others.  The  academic  dropout  rate  in  the  client  group  was 
'  only  6~t>f  28  clients  as  opposed  to  anjacademic  dropout  rate  of  50%  in  a 
similar  pre-living  unit  population.  «  ^ 

 '■  '  ^  '  '  '  ~  

SWensen  (1962)  vwshed  to  test,  for  college  coeds.  Mowrer's  assertion  that 
neurosis  is  causea  by  the  individual  behaving  in  a  way  that  is  contrary  to 
standard^  approved  by  his  Conscience.  Therefore,  he  used  stratified  random 
methods  to  select  a  control  group  of  women  from  the  general  undergraduate 
"^^poptilation  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  who  were  matched  op  age  and 
class  in  school  to  25  women  students  w)sio  had  jsaught  psychotherapy.  Phr 
coefficients  were  cpmputed  for leaclrtffaO  case-history  variables  rated  with 
the  Pasqal-Jehkins  scale.         •  '  . 

•  Sixteen  pf  the  phi  coefficients  vydre  statistically  significant  (p<.05).  It  was  ap- 
parent t^at  the  group  of  coeds  ndeding  psychotherapy  had  less  social  activi- 
'"t  ty  but  mor^  sexual  experi^ce  th^an  did  the  control  group.  In  addition,  within 
'  the  control  group,  girls  who  had- had  sexual  intercourse  had  significantly 
more  psychosomatic  problems  tH^n  did  the  girls  who  had  not  engaged  in 
,  gexual  intercourse\<^  - 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  1962  study.  Swensen  (1963)  repeated  the  procedures 
l^ing  17  men  who  sought  psychotherapy  and  a  cqntrol  group  of  17  men  se- 
/lected  at  random  who  matched  on  age  and  class  in  school.  This  time  only  5 
of  33  phi  coefficients  were  statistically  significant  (p<.p5).  The  control  group 
i^en  had  more  physical  complaintsttran  the  neurotic  men,  belonged  to  more 
campus  organizations,  vyere  nxJt^acWy/e  in  campus  organizations,  had  more 
often  "touched  girls'  breasts,'*  and  had  masturbated  more  often.  Thus,  the 
hypothesis  was  supported  that  college  men  tend  to  feel  sexual  behavior  is 
acceptable  for  themselves  wfcich  results  in  no  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  presence  of  neurotk?  sympftonris  and  involveme'nt  in  sexual,  behav- 
ior. \  • 


vyilson  (1965)  used  a  questionnaire  on  dating  activities  to  study  the  relation  of 
sexual  behaviors,  values,  and  conflict^  to  reported  happiness  for  a  sample  of 
101  students  from  several  differi^nt  r^ces  and  cultures  who  were  enrolled  in 
undergraduate  psychology  and  anthropology  classes  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. Each  student  rated  his  hapRiness  on  a  0  to  10  scale  and  his  religiousity 
on  a  6-:point  scale?  and  then  answered  the  questionnaire  und^r  four  different 
sets  of  instructions:  (a)  Peer  set — Qircle  the  statements,  that  desci:ibe  behav- 
iors you  think  your  peer  group  would  not  seriously  disapprove,  (b)  Behavior 
set — Circle*  all  statements  which  describe  how  you  would  probably  behave, 
(c)  Ideal  set — Circle  the  statements  for  behaviors  you  approve  for  your  age 
and  sex.  (d)  Parent  set— Circle  the  statements  you  think  your  parents  would 
not.  seriously  disapprove. 
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The  mean  number  of  endorsements  lor  males  and  fernale^  under  each  set 
was  compared  using,i-testsT  and  then  alf  variables  in  the  study  were  intercor- 
refated  u^ij^  Pearson  product-moment  correlations.  Religiosity  correlated 
negatively  wRh  liberaiity  and  positively  with  happiness  (r==^33,  p<.001).  Reli- 
giosity, was  tl^  bdst  predictor  of  avowed  happiness;  it  had  by  far;  jhe  largest 
cdrrelation  with  happiness.  In  addition,  after  the  mean  happiness  scores  in 
each  of^the  five  religious  categories  were  obtained,  a  perfe^qt  rank-order  cor- 
^--i^lation  between  happiness  and  religiosity  (as  defined  by  jthe  scale)  was  ob-r 

^served. 
•  -    ■  \ 

Other  trends  suggested  a  relationship  between  unhappiness  and  several 

measures  of  liberality  and  conflict.  The  results  supported  Other  studies  show- 
ing a  small  relationship  between  adjustment  and  adherence  to  traditional, 
conservative  values.  Additional  findings  were  that  Caucasians  vyefe  more  lib- 
eral than  orientals,  majes  were  more-liberal  than  females,  estimates  of. par- 
ental outlook  I  were  more  liberal  than  the  student's  ideal  behavior,  and  a 
male's  own  oehavior  was  more  \\jifera\  than  his  ideal.  A  female's  behavior 
was  more  conservative  than  w,ha|(  her  peers  were  believed  to  accept. 

A  follow-up  to  the  above  study  (Milter  and  Wilson,  1968)  also  fdund  little  cor- 
relation between  sexual  behavic/r  and  adjustment.  Evidently,  the  more  a  per- 
son profits  from  sexual  expression  and  rewarding  personal  involvement,  the 
i;hore  likely  he  is  to  suffer  from  gWit,  and  vice  versa.  Although  they  think  hon- 
esty is  often  conducive  to  goodNnterpersonal  relationships  and  peace  of 
-^mind,  the  authors  do  not  believe  (^s  Mowrer  and  Jourard  appear  to)  that 
openness  is  a  virtual  g^anacea  for  rr^^ntal  illness. 


Wright  (1967)  related  student-reported  personal  stress  sources  to  their  per- 
sonality adjustment  for  a  group  of  500  entering  freshmen.  A  personality-ad- 
justrnent  score  for  each  student  wa^  developed  by  adding  up  the  deviations 
from  50  of  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  subscale  T  scores 
(with  the  exception  of  Mf  scale  which  has  its  meariing  dependent  on  sex). 
Next,  the  100  students  having  the  highest  total  deviation  score  were  com- 
bined to  form  th6  Maladjusted  Group.  Then  the  1 0p  students  having  the 
est  deviation  score  were  combined  to  form  the  Adjusted  Group. 

All  students  had  b"een  administered  the  Personal  Rating  Scale  during  fall 
regfetration.  The  students  had  indicated  how  much  personal  stress  they  per- 
ceived regarding  each  of  the  26  items  listed  on  the  rating  scale.  When  chi- 
square  tests  of  significance  were  conducted  to  compare  the  two  groups  sep- 
arately by  sex,  12  of  the  tests  were  significant  (p<.05)  for  men?  These  irlclud- 
ed  stresses  associated  with  eating,  depending  on  others,  transportation, 
loneliness,  nervousness,  worrying,  sleeping,  physical  appearance,  girlfriends, 
mother,  father,  and  part-time  work.  Only  four  of  the  items  were  found  to  be 
associated  with  adjustment  for  women:  sleeping,  worrying,  depending  on 
others,  and  mother. 
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Development  of  Self-Confidence,  Self-Acceptance 
and  an  Appropriato  Self-Concept 

Every  student  wants  to  develop  confidonco  in  hinnsalf.  A  goal  of  the  coiti?go 
•  and  other  interested  persons  is  similarly  to  enable  tho  individual  to  gain-  his 
self-confidence.  Another  common  goal  is  to  develdp  an  appropriate  self-c6n- 
cept,  but  what  is  more  or  less  appropriate  depends  upon  who  is  judging.  A 
church-coltege  official  might  be  expected  to  have  a  different  concept  of  the 
ideal  student  self-concept  than  would  an  official  from  an  exclusive  private 
nons^ctarian  college.  Parents  who  are  from  g  jdiffotcyxt.cuJtuxal.  economic,  ct. 
class  background  would  similarly  have  different  ideals  for  their  children.  Even 
student  pee/  groups  maintain  a  v^iety  of  norms  for  what  is  the  ideally  per- 
ceived self-concept.  ^ 

it  Is  apparent  that  appropriateness  is  a  relative  concept.  From  a  psycholojji- 
cal  standpoint,  an  "appropriate  self-concept"  might  be  thought  of  as  sense  of 
identity  which  is  realistic,  which  has  positive  ideals;  and  which  reads  td  thb 
development  of  the  full  potentialities  of  the  person.  It  is  determined  to  ttte  ex- 
tent that  it  is  congruent  with  the  p6rson*s  background,  noods.  and  provfous 
learning.  Thus,  dopendmg  on  tho  person  and  his  situation,  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding examples  might  be  Qonsiderei^n  appropriate  self-concepK  And  more 
than  one  self-coru:ept  may  be  appflpiate  for  the  same  person^  ^ 

Concerning  the  preceding,  psychologists  of  one  theoretical  orier^tation  might 
view  appropriate  self-concepts  differently  from  those  holding  other  theoretical 
viewpoints  Therefore,  the  reader  should  not  consider  the  above  definition  as 
best  or  even  particularly  better  than  any  other.  The  reason  it  was  chosen  Is 
that  it  Is  broad  enough  to  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  psychological  theories  of 
human  behavior 

The  purpose  of  presenting  the  research  in  this  area  is  riot  to  explore  the  best 
self-con'cept  for  a  certain  type  of  person  In  a  particular  situation  Rather  it  is 
to  explO);e  those  factors  which  are  common  to  various  sejf-concepts,  to  indi- 
cate how  sharply  defined. the  term  is.  and  to  present^  factors  related  to 
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change  In  self-concept.  For  example,  Jt  might  be  hypothesized  that  creative 
jdramatlc  actors  must  have  Experienced  mtiiadjustment,  sorrow,  and/or  hard- 
ships (including  lack  of  confidence)  in  their  past  in  order  to  be  proficient  in 
th^ir  work.  " 

Success  Viewed  as  Developmeht^of  Self-Confidence,  Self- 
Acceptance,  and  an  Appropriate  Self-Concept:  Selected  Annotations 

Back  aitid  Paramesh  (1969).  studied  tffe  interrelationships  of  self-perception, 
social  perception,  and  self-presentation.  Students  from  three  distirict  cultures 
representing  three  different  types  of  social  character  that  had  been  outlined 
by  Riesman  provided  the  sampfles  for  comparisons:  65  tradition-oriented  stu- 
,dents  from  the  University  of  Madras  in  India;  65  self-oriented  students  (inner- 
directed)  from  North  Carolina  College,  a  predominantly  black  American  col- 
leg^;  and  65  students  oriented  toward  others  (other^directed)  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity, a  predominantly  white  American  college.  The  authors  assumed  social 
behavior  would  be  affected  by  self-image,  which  in  turn  would  be  influenced 
by  the  culture^ from  which  it  emerged.  Its  exprei^on  would  change  as  the  sit- 
uation demanded,  alorigjwth4jie_infor^  one  sought  of  others  in  those 
same  situations.  > 

The  students  were  asked  to  report  on  their  self-images  *tWn?=Are- You 
questions),  how  they  would  like  to  be  perceived  and  what  they  would  like  to 
find  out  about  others  at  a  friendly  social  gathering,  and  what  image  they  4.  \ 
would  like  to  project  when  interviewing  for  a  job  a%  well  as  the  information 
they  would  like  to  receive  if  they  had  been  doing  the  hiring.  Each  grpup 
showed  a  distinct  pattern  conforhiing  to  its  social  structure^  The  black  Ameri- 
cans emphasized  abijjties^and  other  achievement  characteristics;  the  white 
Americans  erriphasized  attitudes,  values,  and  interests;  and  the  Indian  stu-  ^ 
dents  emphasized  demogr/aphic  origins  (ascribed  values)  in  describing  tfiem- 
selves.  When  sex  differences  were  compared,  it  was  found  that  women 
scored  higher  on  ascribe(;i  characteristics  and  men  scored  higher  on  the  oth-  "  . 
er  two  categories.        /  '  o 


Wh^  comparisons  were  made  between  the  self-image  and  the  projected 
^       imag^he  social  situation  and  the  job  interview  situation,  the  Indian  group 
(        .  changed*  the  most.  These  students  seemed  to  be  most  sensitive  to  the  spe- 
cific situation  switching  the  criteria  between  the  purely  soqial  situation  and 
the  job  situation  in  an  appropriate^ way.  In  contrast  the  U.S.  white  group  had 
.  theihself^image  alrea(dy  pretty  well  adapted  to  interpersonal  relations  and 
thus  did  not  change  much.  The  U.S.  Negroes  exhibited  a  transitional  pattern. 
^        .  While  they  were  highest  on  achievement  traits  in  the^elf-image,  they  de-em- 
phasized it  in  the  specific  situations;  and  in  the  job  situation  they  emphasized 
ascribed  traits. 

■   ■  :  ^  ■  .  ■-  * 
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Denmark  and  Guttentag  (1966)  investigated  whether  the  self-concepts  and 
Sducationaf  concepts  of  women  with  little  or  no  college  education  would  be 
modified  by  participation  in  a  special  accelerated  program  for  adults  (30 
years  of  age  or  older)  at  Queens  College.  From  cognitive-dissonance  theory 
they  hypothesized  that  cbllege  attendance  would  decrease  the  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  self-concept  and  the  actual  self-concept.  They  further  hy- 
pothesized that  the  effort  expended  during  the  college  semester  would  result 
in  a  positive  shift  in  the  evaluation  of  academic  roles,  le.,  the  "student"  an"" 
the  "college,  graduate"  roles. 


A  total  of  18  women  were  accepted  and  entered  into  the  program.  A  control- 
group  of  18  women  who  had  requested  applications  but  never  returned  them 
was  matched  to  the  experimental  group  on  age,  family  status,  and  socroif 
economic  background.  All  of  the  subjects  in  both  groups  completed  eigllf 
12-part  serpantic-differential  forms  prior  to  and  after  one  college  semester: 
"studying,"  "learning,"  "lectures,"  "me  as  I  would  like  to  be,"  "me  right  now," 
"student,"  "group  discussion,"  and  "college  graduate." 

The  first  hypothesis  was  supported.  Initially,  the  discrepancy  between  pres- 
ent self- and  ideal  self  was  snfialler  for  the  experimental  group  than  for  the 
control  group;  and  it  had  decreasetji  even  further  fbr  the  experimental  group 
by  the  end  of  the  semester,  while  ^the  control  group  discrepancy  remained 
the  sanne. 

The  second  hypothesis  was  only  partially  supported.  Following  one  semester 
of  college,  the  experimental  group  had  a  positive  shift  in  Evaluating  the 
"student"  role  but  no  shift  in  evaluating  the  "college*  graduate"  role.  .Once 
again,  the  control  group  exhibited  fio  change  from  pretest  to  posttest.  ^ 


Hershenson  (1967)  correlated  sense  of  identity  as  defined  by  Erickson  (con- 
gruence between  self-image  and  the  image  of  self  attributed  to  others),  oc- 
cupational fit  (the  degree  to  which  the  person  sees  himself  fit  for  his  chosen 
occupational  role),  and  enculturation  (the  person's  acquisition  of  his  own  cul- 
ture) for  a  sample  of  1 62  Harvard  juniors.  The  Brownfain  Social  Conflict  In- 
dex was  used  to  measure  sense  of  identity;  the  Christie  and  Budnitzky 
Social  Desirability  Sca/e  was  used  to  measure  enculturation,  and  a  special 
scale  was  constructed  to  measure  occupational  fit. 

Wh^  zero-ol^der  correlations  were  computed,  it  was  found  that  sense  of 
'dentity  was  positively  related  to  the  extent  the  students  perceived  therrr- 
Ives  as  fitting  into  anticipated  occupational  roles.  Sense  of  identity  was  al- 
posltively  related  to  degree  of  enculturation,  and  degree  of  enculturation 
positively  related  to  occupational  fit.  The  association  between  sense  of 
itity  ancl  occupational  fit  became  insignificant  when  the  contribution  of  en- 
uration  was  partialed  out. 
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Differences  between  pairs  of  means  for  several  student  subgroups  were  test- 
ed for  significance  using  2-tailed  r  tests.  No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  graduates  of  public  high  schools  and  graduates  of  private 
high  schools.  However;  when  students  holding  traditional  values  were  com- 
parad  with  students  holding  emergent  values,  the  former  subgroup  had  a 
significantly  higher  me^n  on  the  Soc/a/  Conff/c/  /nc/ex  (and,  therefore,  a 
weaker  sense  of  identity)  than  did  the  Iatt6r. 


Knapp  and  Green  (1964)  related  personal  characteristics  to  success-imagery 
scores  for  a  sample  of  111  undergraduate  students  at  Wesltfy^n  Univer- 
sity. The  success-imagery  scales  used  for  the  stud^  were  experimental  and 
projective  in  nature  and  were  two  of  six  scales  based  on  metaphors  which 
had  been  developed  by  Knapp  several  years  earlier.  The  one  scale  was  ti-  ^ 
tied  "success"  and  the  other  was  titled  "self-image."  Zero-order  correlations 
were  calculated  between  these "seJf-coneept  criterion  scores  and  scores  on 
the  Ajlport-Vernon-Lindzey  Study  of  Values^the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Per- 
sonality Inventory,  and  ihe  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Factor  analysi3 
was  then  conducted  for  e^ch  criterion  scale. 

Success  and  self-image  Scores  were  found  to  correlate  significantly  with  reli- 
able and  established  personality  measures.  Buoyancy  and  optimism  were^ 
associatdcl  with  extroversive  commitrnent,  entrepreneurship,  and  the  absence 
of  neuroticlsm.  Three  factors  were  found  for  each  of  the  criterion  scales. 


As  a  part  of  the  preliminary  screening  procedure,  the  Activity  Vector  Analysis 
(AVA),  a  self-concept  personality  assessment  instrument  widely  used  in  in- 
dustry, was  routinely  administered  to  all  applicants  for  field  sales  positions  in 
a  company  which  conducted  job  interviews  each  year  witli  new  college  grad- 
uates throughout  the  country.  Over  the  years  officials  at  this  company  had 
noted  that  the  personality  profiles  of  young  male  college  graduates  clustered 
around  a  particular  personality  syndrome  that  was  quite  different  from  the 
distribution  •  of  personality  profiles  for  the,  general  population.  Generally 
speaking,  the  profile  was  descriptive  of  an  energetic,  sociable,  and  self-confi- 
dent person,  an  "All-American  Boy"  personality. 

To  explore  the  influence  of  college  on  self-cgwicepts,  Merenda  and  Clarke 
(1961)  studied  the  367  people  who  applied  for  fleld,sales  positions  with  the 
company  during  the  first  three  months  of  1959.  College  degcees  were  held 
by  171  of  the  men,  and  a  majority  of  the  remainder  had  at  least  one  year  of 
college.  AVA  profiles  for  all  367  men  were  plotted  and  coded  for  "sopial 
self,"  "basic 'self,"  and  resultant  responses,  "the  person  he  appears  to  be  to 
others."  These  profiles  were  related  to  a  general  profile. through  use  of  a 
special  correlation  procedure,  and  additional  comparisons  were  made  be- 
tween the  profiles  of  the  younger  and  those  of  the  older  subjects  in  the  sam- 
ple. Large  differences  were  noted  among  the  groups. 
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The  results  of  the  analyses  vjere  interpreted  as  clearly  suggesting  that  In  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  higher  education,  college  students  tend  to  acquire  a 
stereotyped  set  of  self-concepts  which  are  characteristic  of  a  relatively  pas- 
sive, nonaggresslve,  socially  confident  person.  These  characteristics  applied 
to  both  the  social  and  basic  self-concepts  of  these  former  college  men..  It 
was  assumed  that  these  self-concepts  were  "reflections  of  an  attitude  toward 
social  behavior  whiph  the  college*  student  acquires  through  the^srocess  of 
acculturation  irvthe  school  setting  where  the^desirability  of  possessing These^ 
ideal  traits  is  likely  to  be  imposed  by  thp  faculty  and  fellow  students  [p.  59).'\ 
The  authors  interpreted  the  data  as  suggesting  that  these  ideal  and  some- 
what unrealistic  self-concepts  were  inculcated  at  college  and  were  not  mere- 
ly the  naive  sSlf-perceptions  of  young,  worldly,  unwise  men.  And  it  was 
noted  that  the  stereotype  changed  considerably  as  the  men  matured  both 
socialjy  and  vocationally. 


,  Pallone  (1966)  related  perceived-self  and  ideal-self  changes  and  congruence 
(based  on  Q  sorts)  to  college  and  part-time  work  experiences  dlijring  the 

'  freshman  year  for  a;group  of  278  students  in  three  different  degree  programs 
(arts,  science,  commerce).  Tbfes.0;^  device  contained  77  nbnculturally 

/Weighted  statements  with  self-referent  themes.  The  statements  were  mod- 
y  eled  upon  st^ements  found  in  personality  inventories,  and  only  those  subse- 
quently proving  to  have  social  neutrality  v\fere  selected  for  the  Q-sort 
Instrument.         *  ^^.^-^ 

During  the  final  week  of  the  last  semester,  26  students  in  each  of  the  three 
degree  groups  were  randomly  selected  from  those  who  had  not  engaged  In 
either  vocationally  oriented  or  "casual"  work  experience  during  the  school 
year.  Initial  and  final  Q  sorts  for  the  26  students  selected  from  each  group 
were  Intercocrelated,  converted  to  Z' transformations,  meaned,  tested  for  sic|- 
nificance  using  the  Ftest,  and  reconverted.  Then  the  same  procedures  were 
conductGMd  for  every  student  in  each  group  who  ^had'  part-time  experience 
during  the  year  that  had  relevance  not  ohiy  for  his  future  vocational  p)dn$  but 
-   also  for  his  curricular  program  or  his  intended  areas  ef  concentration. 

J 

It  was  founu  that  self-ideal  congruence  in  commerce  students  appeared  to 
"crystallize"  relatively  early  in  the  college  experience  and  that  part-time  work 
experience  appeared  to  accelerate  this  crystalll^^ation.  Arts-students  tended 
to  be  less  congruent  initially  than  did  science  or  commerce  students,  exhibit- 
ed greater  self-exploration,  and  tended  to  reach  a  higher -level  of  congruence 
than  did  other  curricular  groups  in  relation  to  the  initial  college  experience. 
Overall  trends  suggested  that  vocationally  oriented  work  experience  tends  to 
accelerate  stable  relationships  between  self-  and  ideal  self-concepts. 
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Piatt  and  Taylor  (1967)  selected  112  freshmen  in  introductory  psychology 
classes  at  the  University  of  Georgia  who  descriljed  themselves  as  either 
"ne^Pt;homesick"  or  "homesick  at  the  present  time/'UHowever,  only  40  com- 
pletedme  study  instrument  due  to  scheduling  conflicts  of  a  lack  of  interest. 
Ttie  authors  proposed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  homesick  college  students 
wOuld^have  a  more  impaired  idea  of  their  future  and  a  greater  disparity  be- 
tween concepts  of^eir  preSeht  and  future  selves. 

The  classification  of  students  as  homesick  or  not  homesick  was  validated  in 
two  ways.  The  semantic  differential  was  used  and  the  Mann-J/Vhitney  (y-Test 
was  applied  to  test  for  differen(!:es  between  group  medians,  e.g.,  homesick 
students  tended  to  see  "present  self"  as  more  similar  to  "a  homesick  per- 
son" than  did  the  non-homesick.  When  present-future  comparispns  were 
made  between  the  group,  the  results  supported  the  hypothesis.  From  this  the 
authors  posited  that  the  self-Ideal  of  a  homesick  Individual  may  be  an  ideal- 
istic ideal  which  he  cannot  hope  to  attain  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
Since  he  does  not  have  appropriate  future  goals,  he  Is  pron'e  to  look  to  the 
past  for  his  ego  gratification. 


RablnowFtz  (1966)  explored  Changes  In  self-regard  and  changes  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  self-regard  and  four  Biographical  Inventory  scales  (Inde- 
peqdencp,  Achievement  Competence,  .Social  Participation,  and  t^euroticismj 
for  70  whiter  natlv^-bbrnr  males  between  their  high  school  senior  year  (18 
years  of  age)  and  2&  years  of  age.  The  self-score  of  a  modified  form  of  Bills 
Index  hf  Adjustment  and  Values  served  as  thS-  measure  of  self-regard/ 

Z&ftHorder  correlations  between  self-regard  and  the  four  Biographical  Inven- 
tory  scales  were  computed  for  the  sample  at  age  18  and  again  for  the  sam- 
ple at  age  25,  both  before  and  after  intelligence  had  been  partialed  out.  Self- 
rj^i^rd  correlated  positively  with  Achievement  Competence  and  Socfal  Partic- 
ipation at  both  ages  prior  to  partialed  out  intelligence,  but  only  for  the 
25-year  olds  when  intelligence  had  been  partialed  out.  This  result  suggests 
that  Intelligence  Is, an  Important  contributor  to  the"*retetionship  of  ^self-regard 
to  behavioral  effectiveness  during  adolescence  but  not  at  agd  25.  Neuroti- 
9ism  had  a  significant  negative  corrqlatjon  with  self-cegard  In  both  cases  for 
the  25-year  olds  but  In  neither  pse  for  the  18-yfiar  olds.  AH'correlations  be*- 
tween  Independence  and  self-regard  were  near  zero. 

Self-regard  ai  age  18  correlated  .57  with  self-regard  at  age  25,  a  finding 
which  confirms  that  self-regard  Is  relatively  stable  over  the  seven  years.  An- 
.other  finding  was  that  when  a  variety  of  additional  variables  were  correlated 
with  self-regard,  several  correlations  were  significant  for  the  18-year  olds 
(high  school  average,  aptitude,  parental  occupation^level.  educational  level, 
peer-rated  Achieverrient  Competence,  and  adjustment)  while  only  adjustment 
correlated  significantly  with  self-regard  for  the  25-year  olds. 
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Skagcr,  Hol|afid*  and  Braskamp  (1966)  studied  mean  change  after  one  year 
on  1 1  splRatlngs  (four  levels  of  appropriateness  for  each  SQaleHoi^  students 
at  teir^verse  colleges  arid  universities.  Six  of  the  self-ratlm^ere  for  per- 
sonal characteristics  (scholarship,  expressiveness/  pr^etical-mlndedriess. 
popularity,  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others,  and  Intel|et5ujal  self-confidence) 
while  five  were  for  fife  goals  and  aspirations  (becpnrtmg  accomplished  In  the 
performing  arts.  l)ecomli)^  Influential  in  publio^ffalrs,  making  a  theoretical 
contribution  to  science,  following  a  formal  rellgioiis  code,  and  being  well- 
read),  the  Institutions  w^re  selected  from  a  sample  of  48  colleges  and  uni- 
versities on  the  basis  of  maximizing  Institutional  differences  and  ah  accept- 
able student  follow-up  rate.  , 

Means  were  compared  across  Institutions  only  for  studenls^at  the  same  initial 
level  in  order  to  account  for  floor  and  ceiling  effects,  e.g..mose  initially  rating 
themselv^  "1"  on  a  .scale  at  an  Institution  were  compared  on  follow-up 
n^ans  only  with  those  at  the  other  institutions  who  Initially  rated^fipmselves 
**t."  A  table  of  rankings  on  each  response  for  the  ten  InstilytffinS  was  pre-, 
pared  fpr  each^ale.  Then  \h&  consistency  of  rankings^^Wr^ach  Item  w^s 
testedusing^jKendall's  coefficient  of  concordance  whicf^^cQrwerted  Int^^chl 
square  approximation  and  provided  an  estimate.^  the  average^flearman 
rank  correlatlc»t>   ^    V  ^ 


The  resujls^f  the  tests  Indicated  th^a^gardless  of  iprtjaf  status,  there  was  a 
consl^t^t  tendency  for  sj^dehts^^^each  college^o  show  similar,  relallye 
amounts  of  change  and  to  difJeftrDm  student^^fflother  colleges.  Differential 
'changes  were  specifically  ol5servey*on  rating  for  two  personal  characteris- 
tics (popularity  and  scholarship)  and  ^or  three  of  the  goals  (religious  values, 
public  affairs,  and  contribution  to  science);  and  in  each  case  change  ap- 
peared to  be  related  to  several  college  characteristics.  While  some  of  the 
change  ^measures  were  correlated  with  the  Initial  college  means,  the  findings 
did  not"  appear  to  be  accounted  for  solely  by  regression  phenomena. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  abOve  study.  Skager  and  Braskamp  (1966)  related 
change  for  the  entire  group  of  students  (across  the  10  colleges)  to  scores  bn 
12  10-item  scales  measuring  nonacademic  accomplishments  during  college 
using  Friedman  Analysis  of  Variance  by  Ranks  and  averaged  Spearman 
rank  correlations.  While  the  previous  results  had  supported  the  hypothesis 
that  changes  in  solfnatings  are  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  colleges 
attended,  the  follow-up  research  supported  the  hypothesis  that  changes  In 
self-ratings  are  related  to  the  degree  of  success  in  various  types  of  extracur- 
ricular experiences. 


Suinn  and  Hill  (1964)  hypothesized  that  anxiety  would  increase  the  degree  of 
correlation  betweeji  self-  and  other-acceptance  for  a  group  of  92  students  ^ 
enrolled  in  psychology  courses  at  two  colleges.  In  addition  to  exploring  this 
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relatiflnship,  they  desired  to' ascertain  the  irrfluence  ot^nxl^^  sdf^^^cp^f^ 
tance  scores  and  on  acceptance-of-othert  sjD6re^!(j^d^r)^a,S^ures  pf^enef^f 
anxiety— Tay/or  Manifest  Anxiety  Scal^y^d^^r^oh  js^ 
tionnaire—an6  onq  TTieasure  of  tfistan^fej^^m^    Wj^i  Apkteiy  Question- 
^naire—vjere  utjirzed  in  the  study.  Jnyf^f^ffi Self-Ojh^^  was, 
used  to  obtairt  a  self-acceptancy^-^i^^  scpr^  , 

for  e^ch- s^fi^     -  ^ ■  ' ^i'^^     ^  /^/i' 

When  anxiety  scores  were  coffel^rted  with4j^repanCy  s6ore§  between  self- 
acceptance  and  acceptance  bf'^therspsigfrificant  negativa  correlations  "were 
found  for  all  three  anxiety  measures.' ttleirnpRc^tipn  was,  although  there  are 
Other  possible  interpretations .  that  anxiety  disrupts  the  person's  capacity  to 
relate  positively  to  himself  and  to  others.  A  positive  correlation  (/'=.35)  be- 
tween self-acceptance  and  acceptaf>C0  of  others  and  negative  correlations 
between  anxiety  and  acceptance  (which  indicate  that  anxiety  is  significantly 
associated  with  both  lowered  self-acceptance  anff' lowered  acceptance  of 
others)  strongly  support  suich  an  interpretation.  Anxiety  lowered  self-accep- 
tance at  a  greater  rate  than  acceptance  of  others,  4iowever. 


^Wattoy  (1965)  investigated  students'  confidence  In  college  completion  and 
:  actual  a(jhievBment,  the  relalionsihip  between  confidence  and  academic  abili- 
ty, interests,  and  personality.  The  sample  fpr  this  study  included  547  male 
engineering  students  broken  down  into  three  subgroups  based  ,on  their  ex- 
pression of  confidence c^bout  completing  their  educational  program.  Inslru- 

.  ments  used  w^ere  grouped  into  three  categories:  abilfty  measures  (the 
Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  Institute  of  ^Technology  Math 
T(9S/),  interest  measures  (the  Strong  Vocatioiial  Interest  Blank),  "and*  person- 
ality jneasures  (the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  /nvento/y— M^pl). 

o 

•  An  analysis  of  variance  was  applied  to'lhd  data,  and  the  results  indicated 
that  an  expression  of  confidence  was  rtot  related  Id  the  measures  of  ability 
or  interests,  but  it  was  significantly  related  tO  seven  of  the  MMPI  scales. 
When  compared  with  the  confident  students  on  personality,  the  students  who 
lacked  confidence  about  their  objectives  were  characterized  by  oversensitivi-  < 
ly,  compulsive  behavior,  and  withdrawal  from  social  contacts. 


Wycr  (1965)  studied  the  interrelationship  of  self-acceptance,  differences  be- 
tween parents'  perceptions  of  their  children,  and  goal-seeking  effectiveness 
within  a  college  setting.  Instruments  used  included  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test,  the  Adjective  Check  List,  and  a  5-polnt  t'-ltem  scale  to  measure  paren- 
tal attitudes  toward  education.  Measures  were  obtained  of  self-perceptions 
and  self-acceptance  for  393  males  and  496  females  who  were  students  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Also  collected  were  data  on  the  fathers'  and  mothers' . 
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pefceptioDS  and  acceptanjc^  of  these  self-^erc^tions  QX)f/z^x( j^^xbvX^'  atti- 
tudes toward  academic  pursuits.  j 

An  analysPs  of  variance  of  the  data  indicated  that  self-acceptance  and  paren- 
tal acceptance  are  related  to  academic  effectiveness  iri  males  but  not  Jn  fe- 
males. The  discrepancy  between  the  fathers'  and  mothers'  perceptions  of 
their  children  related  negatively  to  self-acceptance  in  females  and  in  general 
to  academic  effectiveness  for  both  males  and  females.  Males  whose  parents 
either  agreed  that  a  college  education  was  primarily  for  intellectual  broaden- 
ing or  agreed  that  it  was  primarily  for  social  broadening  were  more  effective 
In  goal-seeking  than  were  those  whosfe^arents  disagreed  on  this  matter. 
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Ad|u^tm#nt  to  and  Satisfaction  with  the  Collegiate  Environment 

Adjustment  to  college  Is  undoubtedly  related  to  psychological  adjustment  for 
many  studpnts.^ut  it  has  been  included  as  a  separate  category.  Psychologi- 
cal adjustment  lndk:ates  an  overall  personal  ability  to  see  reality,  to  adhpt, 
and  to  cope  with  one's  situation.  Orientation  prdgrams  are  a  primary  tJiethod 
colleges  have.used-to  he|p  studepts  adjust  tp  college  and  they  are  designed 
for  normal,  psychologically  adjusted  young  people/ 

Adjustment  td  college  includes  an  atjility  to  cope^not  only  with  the  new  situa- 
tions confronted  in  the'college  environment  but  also  with  positive  relictions  to 
and  satisfactions  witK  college.^  student* fnay  be  quite  well  adjusted  psy<2ho- 
logically  and  still  be  unhappy  or  iinwilling  to  adjust  to  the  college  situatioj).  In' 
fact,  It  is  possible  that  some  students  do  not  adjust  to  the  collegis  environ- 
ment primalrlly  becadUe  they  are  highly  ^djustfed  psychologically.  \ 
'    •        •  -  .  '  '       ^  .  j  ' 

Far  too  little  effort  haes^b^en  expended  by  most  colleges  to  study  thp  effects 
on  college  adjustment  o7 /different  types  of  students  made  by  various  campus 
student  persbnn'el  programs  and  to  eitplore  new  ways  of  helping  thipir!  stu- 
dents. Pew  studies  were  foui^d  in  the  published  literature  that  atterripted  to 
provide  such  insights  about  college' adjustment. Jnf  fact,  most  of  th^  insights 
gained -came  from  studies  categorized  in  the  grades  and  persistence  section 
of  the  survey  (Lenning,  et  al.,  in  press)  wherie  former  students  were  asked 
why  they. dropped  oufgf  school.  .  '      "    ,  • 

Much  of  the  literature  in  thi^  area  is  concernecy^with  student  ratings  of  satis- 
f^tion  concerning  faculty,  teaching  rriethods,  diffpifent  types  of  teaching  me* 
dia,  etc.  Mos^  of  this  research  did  not  relate  such  ratings  to  variou3  .student 
types  and  cfassroom  situations,  howdVer.  *      '  ^ 

Success  Viewed  as  Adjustment  to  aiid  Sattefactlon  with  the 
,  V  '  Colfegiate  Environment:  Selected  Annotations  ; 

^      Utilfzing  .concepts  from  ihe  theory  of  roles  in  complex  organl2atiori(,  Baird^ 
(1969)  examined  the.  relations  of  graduate  students  to  other  students,  their 
spouses,  employers,  professors,  and  departments.  Variables  which  seemed 
relevant  frorn  both  role  theory  and  the  literature*  on  graduate  students  were 

*  considered  as  pa,-l3  of  a  theoretjcaL  model  of^jho.  role  of  ^'the  graduate 
stud^jit,  and  5-point  Llkert-type  items  were  ^developed  to  measure  e^oh 
variable.  Two' outcome.  05  criterion,  scales  we're  also  developed:  comigjtrlrient 

.  ,     to  the  field  .and  desire  fo(  academic  positions.^ 

Ail  sOales  were  intercorrelated,  angJ  the  resulting  matfix  s^jubjected  to  principle 

*  components  factor  analysis  with  follbw-up  Varlmax  fetation.  Five  factor^ 
were  extracted.  From*  the  results,  H  seems  that  a  large  part  of  the  role 
relatioVis  and  general  adaptation  of  students  tO'  graduate  schooh  is  ^  function 

'Of  these  fivo  variables^  the  ejittent'of  the  student's  involvement  graduate 
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peei^groups.  the  rigor  of  academic  demands,  the  degree  of/ambiguity  and 
conflict  in  professors'  demands,  the  accessibility  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
degrde  of  tension  the  student  experiences  from  these  relations. 

The  factor  "Peer  Interaction  In  Support  of  Academic  Valuesysjigge^ts  the^ 
special  importance  of  students'  relations  with  one  another  to^elr  careers 
graduate  school.  Greater  Interaction  wlth^other  graduate  students  s^bms yto 
'  lead  to  greater  commitment  to  the  field. 


Boyar  and  MIchMl  (1968)  used  the  College  and  University  Environment 
Scales  (CUES)  to  compare  the  perceptions  of  college  seniors  with  the 
perceptions  of  faculty  menibers  at  seven  small  religiously  oriented^ colleges 
and  to  compare  the  student  perceptions  to  perceptions  of  seniors  at  four 
well-known  but  diverse  colleges  and  universities.  The  seven  colleges  were 
affiliated  with  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges.  The?e 
weriB  a  total  of  462  students  and  278  faculty  who  completed  the  CUES.  For 
each  CUES  scale,  the  institutional  scores  of  each  group  of  faculty  members 
and  of  each  group  of  seniors  at  the  seven  colleges  were  calculated, 
averaged,  and  cpnverted  to  ^percentile  rank  equivalerits.  The  percentile  ranks 
were  then  plotted  for  each  scale  so  that^pattern  comparisons  could  be  iViade. 


the  perceptions  of  the  faculty  members  and  of  the  seniors  were  quite  close. 
^Ithou^H  the  faculty  perception  of  "emphasis  the  college  puts  on 
scholarship"  was  slightly  higher/than  for  student?.  When  raw  scores  were 
weighted  according  to  the  riurnber  of  students  and  faculty  at  each  college, 
pripr  to  converting  to  percentile  rank  equivalents,  almost  identicsU  profiles 
were-  obtained.  Next,  the  senior  student  profile  was  compared  with  senior 
student  profiles  at^four  well-knpwn  but  quite  dissimilar  Institutions  (Antloch, 
Purdue,  Reed,  and  UCLA).  Striking  differences  from  those  four,  colleges  were 
noted.  The  high-scale  scores  of  the  seven  colleges  with  ptrong  religious 
prograrrrs  indicated  a  strong  sense  of  community  feeling  and  of  propriety 
among  these  students.  How  strong  the  feelirig  was  is  indicated  by  the 
decidedly  higher  scores  they  obtained  on  these  two  scales  over  the  highest 
of  the  tour  colleges.  In  addition,  they  were  ranked  above  all  colleges  except 
Purdue  on  "practicality"  and  below  every  college  except  Purdue  on 
"awareness."  They  were  ranked  about  ev&n  with  ^Purdue  and  UCLA  but 
'below  Antioch  ^nd  Reed  on  "scholarship." 


Co«lho,  Hamburg,  and  Murphy  (196^)  studied  the  coping  strategies  used  by 
typical  able  and  wellTadjusted  students  in  making  the  transition  from  high 
schoDi  to  pollege.  Frorh'a  volunteer  gcoup  of  105  seniors  who  ranked  In -the 
top  half  of  thjeir  . class  at  a  suburban /Washfngton.  D.C..  public  high  school 
and  who  were  planning  to  go* to  colleges  away  from  home.  14  were  selected 
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(9  females  and  5  males)  on  the  basis. of  demonstrated  competence  In.  (a) 
academic  vyork  In  school,  (b)  Interpersonal  closeness  with  a  peer,  and  (c) 
participation  In  extracurricular  activities  and  social  groups.  Five  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  Well-known  4-year  liberal  arts  collages  of  the  "Ivy 
League'*  variety;'  \k6  went  to  Intellectually  demanding  colleges  with 
predominantly  scientific  and  technical  programs;  three  dhose  small,  less 
prestlgeful.  and  lass  academically  competitive  colleges  strong  In  vocatonally 
oriented  programs  £\nd  religious  education;  and  fogr  girls  enrolled  In  state 
universities  (two  ih  lihe  large  local  university,  one  In  an  Eastern  university, 
and  ona  In  a  Midwestern  university).  Qualitative  findings  for  the  st|Jdy  were 
derived  from  of  1 1  In-depth  Interviews  conducted  with  each  subject 
over  an  18-month  period  (four  In*  the  spring  term  of  the  senior  high  school 
year,  three  during  the  following  summer,  and  four  spread  throughout  the 
freshman  year  of  college).  .  . 

An  Impressive  diversity  of  patterns  of  Qoping  behavior  In  the  new  academic 
environment  was  noted  which  Included  proiectln^  clear  self-image  as  an 
effective  doer,  mobllizlr^  new  combinations  of  skills,  using  assets  to  test  new 
images  bf  growth  potential,  using  lipperclasSmen  as  refpource  persons. 
Identifying  with  facully-at-a-dlstance.  racentering  one*^  efforts  within  a  long- 
term  purpose,  working  out  alternative  sources  of  gratification  (e.g..  In  the 
extracurricular),  remodeling^ prefabricated  images  of  a  vocatlonarrole.  setting 
inlerrnediate  goals  In  working  out  long-term  plans,  referring  to  the  high 
academic  standards  by  which  they  were  selected,  and  using  Interporsufidl 
supports,  , 

Coping  functions  Involved  not  only  self-manipulation  of  feelings  and  attitudes 
In  maintaining  a  sense  of  worth  but  also  active  exploration' an?i  use  of  the 
Interpersonal  environment,  which  often  led*  to  broadening  the  basis  of  the 
studont'9  solf-esteom.Mn  dealing  with  difficult  or  distressing  situations  thoy 
sought  out  and  foamed  from  various  kinds  of  intdrporsorial  relationships. 
Friendships  and  poor-group  relationships  were  especially  helpful  for  tho' 
.  student  coping  with  now  and  perplexing  soclo-academir  problems,  and  thoy 
sometimes  helped  In  giving  the  stgdenl  an  expanded  sense  of  his 
potentialities  and  new  career  lines  for  further  growth. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  regard  such  copina  behavior  as  involving  complex 
skills  acquired  ■  through  lonQ  sequences  of  experiences  with  considerable 
transfer  of  learning  frcycn  one,  stressful  episode  to  another.  The  resolution  of 
early  disappointments  (witfiln  a  moderate  i'ange  of  severity)  was  holpful  in 
coping  with  the  disappointments  encountered  in  transition  from  high  school 
to  college;' and  mastery  of  a  stressful  experience  In  college  tended  to 
contribute  to  a  Sense  of  strength,  efjicapy.  or  resourcefulness.  Ultimate 
mastery  of  a  jglifficult  distressina  experience  tends  to  enhance  solf-ostoem. 
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Cole  and  Ivey  (.1 967)-  hypothesized  that  studept  responses  to- orientation 
evaluations  represent  reaction*  ;to  the  total  university  enviroArhent  rather 
f  -  than  to  th^'  specific  orientation  program.  Therefore,  they  determined  that  a 
study  of  orientation  programs  which  utilized  a  control  grdup  not  attending  the 
prientation  was  needed.  In  response  to  this  need,  they  designed  a  study 
which  they  hoped  would  provide  Answers  to  the  following  qjjestlons:  ;i[a)  Are 
students  who  have  attended  a  ^pre-college  orientation  and  -couniseling 
program  more  certain  of  their  choice  of  college  major  than  other  students? 
(b)  Are  attending  studenjs  more  confident  than  the  other  students  of  their, 
chances  of  academic  sucBess?  (c)  Do 'the  attending  students  differ  from 
others  in  their  preference  for  sources  of  help  with  personal  and  academic 
.  problems?  (d)  Do  attending  students  differ  ^from  others  in  their  attitudes 
toward  academic  achievernent,  social  We>  counseling,  and  the  university?  (e) 
Do  attending  students  differ  from  others  in  measured  academic  abijty  and  in 
first-term*  GPA?  -  *  V 

The  subjects  consisted  of  300  high  school  s<?rftSi5s'  who  planned  to  enroll  at 
Colorado  State  University  for  the  1964  fall  quarter.  Letter?  were  sent  to  half 
of  the  students,  on  a  random  basf&  inviting  them  ,,and  their  parents  to  attend  a 
special  pre-college  summer  counselling  and  orientation  program.  The 
program  involved  anr  orientatlon-to-college  lecture,  campus  tours,  meetings 
vyith.  faculty  members^  and  group  and  individual  educational-vocational 
counseling.  Those  attending  the  summer  orientation  progracfi  and,  their 
parents  completed  a  special  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  the  program.  An 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  program  was  received  by  both  students  and 
parents.  '  t  '  ^  ' 

A  questionnaire  vyas  mailed  to  all  of  the  subjects  in  th^  study  at  the 
*  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter  to  collect  data  that  could  provided  answers  to  the 
research  questions  formulated  for  the  study:  Completed^uj^tionnaires  were 
received  from  230  students  out  "of  the  264  who  aclCSy^  enrolled  at  the 
'  university,  and  the  group  sizes  were  as  .  follows:  (a)  invited  to  attend  the 
summer  orientation  but  did  not  attend— 63,  (b)  attended  the  summer 
^  orientation— 77,  (e)  not  invited  to  the  sumrher  orientation— 90.  Differences 
atnorig  the  three  groups  on  questionnaire  respoqjses,  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test- scores,  and  Gp As  were  minimal  (although  it  was  found  that  attenders 
had  a  more  realistic  picture  of  their  expected  grades).  This  result  could  mean 
that  attendance  at  the  summer  orientation  program  had  little  or  no  effect. 
Just  as  probable,  however,  is  that  any  differential  effects  were  cancelled  out 
by  the  usual  orientation  following  registration  and  thfe  sharing  of. attending 
students  with  those  who  did  not  attend.  The  students  in  ail  three  groups  went 
through  the  regular  .Welcome  Week  orientation  program  In  September.  The 
study  clearly  raises;  as  many  or  more  questions  as  it  answers. 
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Constantinople  (1967)  used  188  freshmen  and  165.  juniors  from  the  College 
of  Arts  ^nd  Science  at  the  University  of  Rochester  to  relate  scores  on  the 
Perceived  Instrumentality  of  the  College  Test  (PICT)  to  satisfaction  with  the 
institution  and  to  degree  of  happiness  eicperienced  by  the  students.  The 
PICT  consists  of  14  statements,  each  of  which  might  be  described  as  a  goal 
in  the  college  experience.  The  students  rated  each  goal  statement  for  the 
Importance  of  the  goal  in  their  owft  college  experience  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  university  was  perceived' as  helping  or  hindering  progress  toward 
that  goal.  A  7-point  graphic  scale  w^s  used  by  the  student  to  indidate  his  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  university.  Each  student  was 
also  asked  to  Indicate  which  one  of  ten  statements  best  described  his*  aver- 
age level  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  diiring  the  current  academic  year. 
Data^ere  gathered  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  March. 

Relatiopships  of  the  PICT  with  the  criteria  were  explored  using  Pearson 
product-moment  correlations  and  /  tests.  Analysis-ot-variance  procedures 
were  used  to  explore  sex  and  class  differences  in  ratings.  The  summed 
^  product  %f  the  g(tal  ratings  correlated  positively  with  rating  of  satisfaction  with 
college  and  also  differentiated  between  students  claiming  relatively  high,  as 
compared  with  low  average  levels  of  happiness' during  the' academic  year. 
Mean  evaluation  ratings  decreased  from  the  freshman  to  the  junior  year, 
while  Instrumentality  ratings  ter^ded  to  increase.  In  most  instances,  females 
gave  higher  ratings  of  both  evaluation  and  instrumentality  than  did  males. 


Demos  (1967)  discussed  the  problems  of  integrating  the  commuter  collfege 
student  to  the-  college  campuS.  These  problems  center  arognd  the  following 
four  difficulties:  (a)  the  difficulty  of  getting  commuter  students  involved  in  col- 
lege activities  outside  of  the  classroom,  (b)  the  difficulty  of  developing  mean- 
ingful personal  contacts  with  members  of  college  faculty  and  administration. . 
(c)  the  difficulty  of  developing  close  personal  contacts  Uith  other  sti^^ts  on 
the  campus,  (of)  the  difficulty  of  braking  the  barrier  of  anonymity  a^Tgener- 
al  depersonalization  that  develops^^g^  a  result  of  the  three  foregoing  difficul- 
ties. ' 

Because  of  these  difficulties,  a  syndrome  of  psychological  problems  can  de- 
velop characterized  by  apathy^  depression.  Jack  of  affective  reaction,  arid 
concomitant  identity  crisis.  Considerable  effort  needs  to  be  expended  to  keep 
the  students  on  the  campu^ — in  essence,  to  actually  "manipulate"  their  envi- 
ronment, create  a  desire  to  stay,  and  provide  facilities  so  that  they  can  and 
do  remain  on  campus  and  participate  to  som^  degree  in  activities  outside  the 
classroom.  Special  programs  by  the  Student  Affairs  Office  and  the  College 
Union  can  help.  Also  useful  would  be  providing  financial  aid  for  those  who 
^  cannot  participate  because  they  "must  work  to  put  themselves  through 
school."*  Students  and  faculty  must  help,  too,  and  one  way  Is  through  more 
numerous  informal  contacts.  Occasionally,  perceptive  and  nrtore  mature  stu- 
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dents  can  be  employed  to  help  provide  those  aspects  of  the  therapeutic  en- 
vironment that  are  needed.  Since  nonparticipatlng  students  may  be  frustrated 
and  even  threatened  by  close  personal  relationships,  thus  reinforcing  nega- 
tive feelings^  it  was  suggested  that  the  initial  contacts  be  in  group  activities, 
^ucfi  as  a  ski  club  or  discussion,  club,  that  allow  the  student  to  "get  outside 
of  himself."  The  principle  is  that  in  a  benign,  gentle,  relatively  nonthreatening 
situation,  success  and  acceptance  are  much  more  likely  *to  occur  and  im- 
provement to  follow. 


Drabek  1966)  studied  student  preferences  In  professor-student  classroom 
role  relations.  He  wanted  tq  answer  two  specific  questions:  (a)  Do  students 
vary  ajong  a  continuum  from  active  to  passive  in  the  professor-student  role 
relationships  they  prefer  in  the  classroom?  (b)  Can  these  preferences  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  differential  characteristics  of  the  students?  There  may  be 
a  relationship  between  social  inadequacy  and  preference  for  passive,  con- 
forming modes  of  classroom  participation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student's 
preferred  classroom  role  may  merely  represent  a  continuation  of  the  kind  of 
role  definitions  to  which  he  Is  accustomed  outside  the  classroom. 

•  <] 
A  total  of  74Q  students  (approximately  70%)  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  1,249  undergraduates  attending  a  large  Midwestern  university.  The 
questionnaire  contained  a  dogmatism  scale  (half  the  items  from  the  40-item 
Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale),  a  creativity  scale  (half  the  items  from  the 
32Htem  Creative  Attitude  Scale  developed  by  Torrance),  a  12-item  religious 
ideology  scale,  the  first  section  of  the  McLean  Social  and  Religious  Concepts 
Inventory,  a  S-item  scale  dealing  with  parental  attitude  toward  learning,  and 
an  item  asking  them  to  list  any  extracurricular  activities  in  which  they  occu- 
pied leadership  positions  while  in  high  school  or  college.  Scores  on  the  Ohio 
State  PsychologicahSxamination  were  available  for  a  measure  of  "mental 
potential."  '   — 

A  "known"  criterion  group  was  fonned  of  students  nominated  by  ten  profes- 
sors as 'meeting  the  criterion  of  the  "active"  student.  Of  the  75  names  sug- 
gested, 58  (80%)  had  completed  the  questiorviaire.  Another  "active"  and  a 
"passive"  gro^up  were  form§d  by  using  the  upper  and  lower  quartiles  on  the 
distribution  of  scores  obtained  on  a  professor-student  role  relations  inventory 
especially  prepared  for  the  study. 

Mean  scores  on  the  dogmatism,  the  creativity,  and  the.  religious  Ideology 
scales  were  compared  for  the  active  and  passive  groups  through  use  of  t 
tests.  Since  the  remaining  independent,  variables  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
interval  level  measurement,  the  combined  group  was  split  into  high  level  and 
'low  level  on  each  of  those  variables  (mental  potential;  number  of  serious 
magazines;  father's  education;  mother's  education;  frequency  of  discussion 
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with  parents  of  national  or  international  issues;  frequency  of  parental  use  of 
public,  private,  or  university  library;  and  number  of  extracurricular  activities 
[none  versus  three  or  more]).  Then  means  for  each  pair  of  groups  on  the 
professor-student  role  relations  inventory  were  compared  using  ,f  tests. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  students  varied  markedly  ir>  the  types  of  profes- 
sor-student relations  they  preferred  in  the  Classroom.  High  mental  potential, 
liigh  creativity,  and  low  dogmatism  scores  were  found  to  be  associated  with 
preference  for  a  more  active  student  role.  Preference  for  a  more  active  stu- 
dent role  was  also  associated  with  students  whose  parents  subscribed  to  a 
number  of  ''serious"  magazines,  who  frequently  discussed  issues  of  national 
arid  international  importance,  and  who  made  frequent  use  of  the  libraries. 
Subscription  to  orthodox  religious  beliefs  and  leadership  jn  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities of  an  intellectual  nature  represent  styles,  of  roles  outside  the  class- 
room that  correspond  to  active  and  passive  classroom  role  preferences, 
respectively.  When  the  independent  variables  were  used  in  a  regression 
equation  to  prejdict  scores  on  the  professor-student  role  relations  inventory,  a 
multiple  correlation  of  .397  was  obtained. 


Hiltunen  <1965)  attempted  to  Identify  the  eharacteristics,  motivations,  and 
problems  of  the  adults  Qiassified  as  freshmen  at  a  state  university  that  had 
no  special  programs  or  regulations  for  adults.  If  the  adult  is  to  resume  his 
education,  he  must  adapt  to  a  system  intended  primarily  for  young  people; 
and  because  of  this'  situation,  adults  may^  nedd  special  help.  The  sample  for 
1he  study  consisted  of  32  men  an^  41  women  daytime  students  who  were  23 
years  of  age  or  older,  who  had  enrolled  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  New 
Orleans  for  the  first  time  in;September  of  1963,  and  vyho  had  completed  less 
than  30  hours  of  previouS  college  work.  A  questiopnaire  was  mailed  to  each 
subject  to  gathef  data  on  the  student's  badsgwdnd,  his  home  and  family  res- 
ponsibilities, outside  employment,  and^iStqre  plaffs.  There  wer^  also  three 
open-ended  questions  which  had  the  studerttrespond  according  tq^s  needs 
aod  feelings.  • 

Observation  of  tb^..percentages,  separatetyloT^iales  and  females,  indicated 
that  the  men^wme  seeking  higher  edujcation  prifnarily  to  achieve  job-upgrad- 
ing whjJe^Ihe  women  felt  more  of  a  need  to  leiarn  fpr  enlightenment  even 
whefvjob  preparation  was  part  of  their  objective.  The  men  were  weak  in  ver- 
bal skills  aritf-made  less  tha^^average  grades  the  first  semester,  which 
raised  questions ^^oufwhether  they  would  reach  their  objecjive.  On  the  oth- 
had  above-average  skills  and  first  semester  grades  and 
appeared  able  to  reaCh~4*^0iJL3oalj^  home  responsibilities  would  inter- 
fere. (Of  course,  it  must  b^  remSnBefBd-ihaMhese^roup'^  were  small.) 

The  results  suggested  the  need  for  more  extensive  counseling  for  the  adult 
students,  especially  men,  for  them  to  really  adapt  to  the  university  environ- 
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ment  and  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  the  curricula 
they  are  planning  to  pursue.  Also,  a  definite  need  for  the  university  to  pro- 
vide special  extracurricular  opportunities  for  adult  students  was  indlcatisd.  No 
one  tjiad  participated  In  any  organized  campus  activity  during  the  first  semes- 
ter, and  only  a  small  number  indicated-thgt  they  planned  to  do  so.  Yet,  when 
asked  If  they^would  be  Interested  in  forming  a  group  whose  ages  and  inter- 
"ests  would  be  similar  ta  their  own,  half  of  them  said  "yes." 


Isaacson^ and  associates  (1964)  had  two  groups  of  introductory  psychology 
students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (691  in  the  fall  sfemester  and  569  In 
the  spring  semester)  rate  their  teachers  on  a  46-ltem  questionnaire.  The 
questionnaire  was  derived  largely  from  factor  analyses  of.  145  Items  that  had 
been  used  in  previous  studies.  The  questionnaire  data  were  factor  analyzed 
separately  by  sex  and  semester  using  Kaiser's  method  of  factor  analysis.  Six 
factors  were  found  which  were  consistent  for  both  semesters  (even  though 
different  students  and  teachers  were  involved):  skill,  overload,  structure, 
feedback,  group  interaction,  and  student-teacher  rapport.  Interestingly,  no 
factors  were  found  which  were  common  to  only  men  or<jD  only  women  or  to 
only  the  first  semester  or  the  secorfd  semester. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  above,  Isaacson  (1964)  followed  the  same  procedures 
except  that  he  used  a  different  student  evaluation  fo/m  and  used  students  in 
*4  an  introductory  economics  course  instead  of  students  in  a  psychology 
course.  Once  again  six  stable  factors  were  found.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
different  evaluation  questionnaire  was  being  used  in  a  different  curricular 
area,  four  of  the  factors  were  the  same  as  found  earlier:  teacher  skill,  stu- 
dent rapport,  overload,  and  structure.  The  other  two  factors,  unique  to  the 
economics  course,  were  "change  in  beliefs"  and  "value  of  the  course."  The 
failure  td  find  the  other  two  factors  fourtd'earlier  ("evaluation"  and  "interac- 
tion") suggests  that  some  factors  in  student  evaluations  of  instructor^  are 
general  across  course  areas  while  some  are  unique  to  specific  course  areas. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  different  instrument  may  merely  not  have  contained 
items  that  would  tap  the  other  two  factors. 


Martin  (1968)  attempted  to  evaluate  perception  of  college  along,  a  pattern  of 
self-theory.  The  sample  included  83  freshmen  enrolled  in  an  introductory 
psychology  course,  12  faculty  members,  and  12  graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  The  only  instrument  used  was  a  modified.  Q  sort 
which  included  70  statements  relevant  to  college  life. 

An  Index  of  satisfaction  was  the  product-moment  correlation  (r)  between  stu- 
dents' real  and  ideal  O-sort  responses  according  to  Block's  method.  For 
measures  of  central  tendency,  r  was  transformed  to  Fisher's  z  and  a  mean  z 
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was  calculated  and  the  results  then  converted  to  an  equivalent  r.  The  gener- 
al pattern  indicated  initial  satisfaction  with  college,  but  this  tended  to  de- 
crease by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  There  was  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  betweeia  the  degree  of  satisfaction  and  level  of  academic 
achievement  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 


Neidt  and  Siogren  (1968)  explored  changes  in  students'  attitudes  toward  a 
course  as  a  result  of  the  media  used  and  as  a  result  of  class  size.  The  sam- 
ple included  students  enrolled  in  lower  division  courses  as  follows:  837  stu-  • 
dents  at  Colorado  State  University.  230  students  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  533  studenis  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  The^tourses  were 
classified  by  instructional  medium  and  enrollment  as  fcfllpws:  programmed  in- 
struction (331  students  in  German,  audiovisual  methods,  English  composi- 
tion, written  communication,  and  anatomy);  educ^ional  television  (323 
students  in  anthropology,  -agricultural  economics,  and  general  psychology); 
small  classes  using  lecture  and  discussion  methods  (363  students  \tS  educa- 
tional psychology.  German,  and  English  composition);  and  large  classes  us- 
ing the  .lecture  method  (598  students  in  anthropology,  educational 
psychology,  and  English  composition).  The  term  for  each  course'  was  divided 
into  five  equal  incre^nehts  and  a  scale  administered  after  each  segment 
which  measured  aJJitVdes  toward  the  method  of  instruction,  attitudes  toward 
expectation  fulfillment  in  the  course,  and  attitude  toward  course  content. 

Regression  procedures  were  used  to  develop  a  quadratic  equation  for  each 
methdd  of  insti:uction  which  when,  plotted  described  the  changes  in  attitude 
scores  as  the  students  progressed  through  the  courses.  The  mean  scores  at 
all  points  were  by  far  the  highest  for  the  programmed  instruction  group,  fol- 
lowed by  the  means  for  television  instruction,  small-class  instruction,  and 
large-class  instruction,  in  that  order.  There  was  a  consistent  decline  from 
one  time  period  to  another  in  programmed  instruction,  television,  and  small- 
class  Instruction,  with  the  decline  being  much  larger  for  the  first  two  meth- 
ods. It  did  appear  that  the  first  two  were  leveling  off  at  points  Higher  than  the 
'Mhird  method,  however.  Only  a  slight  decline  was  found  for  large-class  in- 
itruction  over  the  first  three  measurements  of  attitudes,  and  then  the  satis- 
faction leveled  off  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  measurement  point  and  started 
to  rise  slightly  by  the  fifth  measurement  point. 

When  the  subscale  means  were  examined,  the  same  patterns  were  noted. 
The  differences  were  so  proriounced  that  in  only  two  Instances  were  there 
overlaps  between  the  lowest  mean  on  a  subscale  in  a  high  group  and  the 
highest  mean  on  the  same  scale  in  an  adjacent  group:  (a)  "attitude  toward 
content"  scale  for  the  programmed  instruction  and  edttcational  TV  groups, 
(b)  "attitude  toward  methods"  scale  for  the  television  and  small-class  groups. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  Interpreting  these  findings  that  the  courses  dif- 
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fered  in  subject-matter  content  acrosS  grdup3,  although  there  was  sortie 
overlap.  Not  only  will  this  in  itself  possibly'  affect  course  attitude^  bijt  also 
^^me  of  the  courses,  will  probably  attract  stucJents  with  different /abilities,  in- 
lerests^  and/l^ersonalities,  etc.,  than  will  other  courses.  It  would  have  been 
preferableif  some  matching  across  groups  on  course  type  and  student  type 
could  have  preceded  the  study. 


^trvlrt  (1967a)  related  satisfaction  with  the  environment  to  perceived  self-en- 
vironment similarity  for  a  sarpfjle  of,  365  Princeton  undergraduate  volunteers 
using  the  TransactionaL^alysis  of  Personality  and  Environment  (TAPE),  a 

_seman|ie  differentiaTinstrument.  Concepts  of  self,  college,  and  ideal  self 
WQre  rated  on  52  polar-adjective  scales;  and  satisfaction  with  environment 
was  indicated  on  five  other  scales  of  the  TAPE. 

When  product-moment  correlations  between  satisfaction  and  discrepancy 
scores  on  the  TAPE  were  copiputed,  self-college  similarity  was  found  to  be 
significantly  related  to  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  the  college  efaviionment.  In- 
teraction data  (self-gollege  discrepancy  scores) "were  found  to  superior 
predictors  of  satisfaction  than  were  data  based  on  self  or  on  college  percep- 
tions alone,  and  environmental  satisfaction  did  not  appear  to  reflect  satisfac-. 
tion  with  self.  The  results  also  suggested  that  where  ratings  are  given  on 
concepts  such  as  Self,  College,  and  Ideal  Self,  both  the  relative  distances 
between  the  ratings  and  the  direction  (ordering  of  the  ratings)  need  to  be 
considered. 

Pervin  (1967b)  next  studied  student-college  interaction  for  a  sample  of  3,016 
students  from  21  colleges,  using  the  TAPE  again.  Analysis  indicated  that  dis- 
crepancies between  student  perceptions  of  themselvjas  and  their  college 
were  related  to  dissatisfaction  with  college. 


Rand  (1968)  searched  for  the  answer  to  two  questions:  (a)  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  student  satisfaction  with  his  college  and  the  extent  to  which 
certain  of  his  characteristics  match  those  of  others  at  his  college?  (b)  Will 
matched  student  and  institutlooal  characteristics  used  in  combination  lead  to 
a  discrimination  between  different  degrees  of  student  satisfaction?  it  was 
hoped  that  some  light  could  be  shed  on  the  validity  of  the  assumption  under- 
lying most  popular  collegebguides,  which  is  that  a  student  will  be  more  satis- 
fied if  he  chooses  a  school  with  a  student  population  similar  to  himself^ 
personality,  interests,  attitudes,  etc.  ^ 

The  sample  involved  7,257  end-of-year  freshmen  at  24  diverse  colleges.  Se- 
lected as  variables  were  14  scales  from  \t)e  American  College  Survey,  a 
questionnaire  administered  to  freshmen  throughout  the  country  in  the  spring 
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of  1964  for  a  broad  scale  series  of  studies.  Measures  included  the  six  scales 
^of  Holland's  Vocational  Preference  Inventory,  American  College  Test  scores  • 
(4  scales),  and  the  Student  Orientation  Survey  ^hlch  gdve  scores  for  Trow's 
foui^  subcultural  orientations.  Satisfaction  with  college  was  indicated  &y  a 
3-point  scale  (very  satisfied,  satisfied,  and  dissatisfied).  Separate  analyses 
were  conducted  for  universities,  4-year  colleges,  and  junior  colleges  and  for 
males  and  females.  Institutional  means  were  computed  on  the  14  scalds  f(j)r 
each  of  the  24*colleges.  Deviation  scores  for  each  fndividual  student  were 
obtained  by  subtracting  his  scores  from  the  means  for  his  college.  Then 
analyses  were  conducted  using  the  deviation  scores. 

To  get  answers  to  the  first  research  question,  the  student  groups  were  split 
into  three  groups  on  each  variable  according  to  the  magnitude  of  thdir  devia- 
tion scores:  top  27%,  bottom  27%,  and  the  remainder.  Then  chi-square  tests 
were  used  to  test  for  differences  in  satisfaction  between  the  groups  for  each 
variable,  A  total  of  18  of  the  84  null  hypotheses  were  rejected  at  the  .05  lev- 
el. No  clear  pattern  appeared  to  emerge  with  respect  to  any  of  the  14  varia- 
bles for  any  group. 

The  Rao  method  of  multiple-factor  analysis  was  used  to  suggest  conclusions 
for  the  second  research  question.  The  results  indicated  significant  discrimi- 
nations of  the  deviation  scores  on  satisfaction  for  university  males  and  fe- 
•  males.  Partial  discriminations  were  possible  for  junior  college  males,  while  no 
discriminations  were  possible  for  junior  college  females,  4-year  college 
males,  and  4-year  college  females,  j, 

The'results  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  relationship  between  satisfaction  and 
matching  is  minimal  and  complex.  It  was  concluded  that  there  are  very  few 
patterns  of  matching  of  individuals  and  institutions  which  are  related  to  satis- 
faction with  college  choice. 


An  earlier  study  (Solomon,  Bezdek,  and  Rosenberg,  1963),  had  indicated 
among  other  things  that  "clear,  expressive,"  and  "warm"  teacher  behavior 
was  related  to  positive  student  evaluations  of  college  teachers.  Therefore. 
Solomon  (1966)  conducted  a  study  to  replicate  the  earlier  one  and  to  see  if 
the  same  factors  of  teacher  behavior  would  emerge  under  different  condi* 
tions.  with  simpler  measurement  techniques  and  with  a  different  and  larger 
sample.  The  sample  was  composed  of  229  instructors  from  a  broad  range  of 
adult  evening  courses  at  five  institutions:  Hofstra  College,  University  College 
of  Syracuse  University,  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension,  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Colorado.  A  questionnaire  in  which  the 
students  of  these  instructors  described  their  teachers'  behaviors  was  the  in- 
strument used.  The  questionnaire  was  a  modified  version  of  the  one  used  in 
the  previous  study.  ^ 
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The  class  means  on  the  69  Items  in  the  questionnaire  wer^  used  as  teach- 
ers* scores.  These  scores  were  factor  analyzed  using  the  principle-compo- 
nents method  with  Varlmax  rotation.  Ten  factors  w^er^e  extrapted  that 
accounted  for  68%  of  the  total  variance;  and  these  factors  were  interpreted 
as  follows:  (a)  lecturing  vs.  encouragement  of  broad,  expressive  student  par- 
ticipation; {b)  energy,  facility  *of  communication  vs.  lethargy,  vagueness;  (c) 
criticism,  disapproval,  "hostility  vs.  tolerance;  (d)  control,  f^tual  emphasis  vs. 
permissiveness;  (e)  warmth,  approval  vs.  coldness;  (0  obscurity,. difficulty  of 
presentation  vs.  clarity;  {g)  dryness  vs.  flamboyance;  (h)  precision-,  organiza- 
tion vs.  informality;  (/)  nervousness  vs,  relaxation;  and  (/)  impersonality  vs. 
personal  expression.  The  factors  were  quite  similar  to  those  found  in  the  ear- 
lier study. 

Next,  the  teachers'  factor  scores  were  divided  into  high  and  low  groups,  and 
these  groups  wera  related  to  the  following  course  characteristic  variables  us- 
ing chi-square  test^:  class  size  (ten  or  more  students  vs^  nine  or'  less), 
"basic"  vs.  "applied"  courses,  and  course  areas.  No  significanU'elationqhIips 
were  found  for  <:ourse  size;  but  on  the  next  vd^rfable  It  was  foiJnd  that  In  Ba- 
sic courses,  teachers  tended  to  be  more  nervous,  to  be  more  crulical  and  dis- 
approving, and  to  use  more  lecturing.  Conversely,  teachens  of  applied 
courses  tended  to  be  more  relaxed  and  tolerant,  and  encouraged  relatively 
more  broad,  expressive  student  participation.  Concerning  course  areas,  the  , 
following  was  found:  social  science  teachers  exceeded  chance  frequencies 
in  permissiveness,  coldness,  clarity,  and  nervousness;  humanities  teachers 
exceeded  chance  frequencies  In  encouraging  broad,  expressive  student  par- 
ticipation, warmth,  and  nervousness;  natural  science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ers exceeded  chance  frequencies  In  lecturing,  control  and  factual  emphasis, 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  presentation,  and  Impersonality;  and  teachers  of 
practical  courses  exceeded  chance  frequencies  for  relaxation  and  personal 
expression. 


Walsh  and  MacKinnon  (1969)  investigated  the  effett  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ohio  State  University  on 
student  perceptions  of  the  university.  The  experimental  male  group  and  the 
experimental  female  group  of  freshmen  were  grouped  together  in  a  se- 
quence of  English  and  history  courses  during  the  year.  The  students  also 
,lived  in  close  proximity  ahd  took  their  meals  in  the  same  dining  room.  In  ad- 
dition, faculty  members  were  ayailat^le  for  individual  consultation,  planned 
dinners,  discussion  groups,  and  cultural  groups.-  It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
turn  out  to  be  an  environment  that  was  rewarding  and  challenging.  A  control 
group  of  Arts  students  was  randomly  selected  from  the  residence  hall 'ros- 
ters, and  they  Interacted  In  the,  environment  normally  encountered  by  new 
students 

Both  groups  completed  the  College  and  University  Environment  Scales 
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(CUES)  updh  entrance  In  terms  of  their  expectations  about  the  unive(sity  en- 
vironment. Five  months  later,  69  males  and  41  females  (out  of  161)  in  the 
experimental  group  and  62  mates  and  78  fenr\ales  (out  of*246)  irt  the  control 
group  completed  the  CUES  again,  this  time  in  te'rms  cff  their  experiences  in 
the  environment.  Differences  between  group  means  on  pre-test  and  post-test 
and^bn  change*  scores^  plus  interaction  between  sex  apd  experimental  cqndl- 
,tion,  were  explored  4or  each  CUES  using  2-factor  analysis  of  variance  (AN- 
OVA)  for  unequal  sample  sizes.  Follow-up  \  testSrwere  used  to  take  a  closer . 
look  a>^ignificant  ANOVA  results.   ^    '  *  . 

^or  every  group  alMive  CUES  dimensions  on  the  post-test  mean  perceptiop*  < 
scores  were  significantly  lower  than  the  pretest  mean  expectation  scores. 
•However,  oh  all  scales  except  practicality  (the  exception  being  for  the  e^peri-^ 
mental  female  group)  the  decrease  was  larger  for  the  experimental  groups  ' 
than  for  the  control  groups.  The  control  female' group' exhibited  the  least 
fchangqr  on  most  ol  the  dimensions,  while  the  experimental  female  group  had 
^  the  greatest  change  on  most  dimensions. 

The  results  suggest>that  the  special  program  did  have  an  impact  on  the  par- 
'  ticipating  students,  perhaps. giving  them  m'Qre  realistic  perceptlqns  of  the  col- 
lege environment.  However,  there  was  a  serj^us  limitation  in  ttie  study  in  that 
the  experimental  students  were  self-selected. 


Walsh  and  Russell  (1969)  attempted  to  investigate  the  differences  in  personal 
adjustment  problems  between  jreshman  college  students  who  made  pon- 
gruent  choices  of  major  and  those  who  maSe  incongru'ent  choices  according 
to  Holland's  theory  of  vocational  choice.  The  sample  included  124  male  and 
fergale  students  living  in  the  residence  haljs  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  In- 
struments used  included  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  (VP!)  and  the 
Mooney  Problem  Che'pk  Li$t, 

Separate  analyses  were  conducted  for  males  and  females  using  analysis  of 
variance  for  unequal  numbers,  with  foUow-up  t  tests.  For  the  congruent 
group,  college  major  was  consistent  with  the  dominance  scale  on  the  VPI. 
For  the  Incongruent  group,  college  major  tended  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
dorplnant  VPK  scale.  Students  making  congruent  curricular  choice^  reported 
fewer  personal  adjustmeht  problems  when  compared  with  the  Incongruent 
group. 


Wriphf'(ld^64)  and  his  associates  focused  their  attention  on  the  sources  of 
tension  and  stress  within  the  university  that  can  be  related  to  topical  activities 
conducted  there.  They  were  interested  In  the  nature  of  the  stress,  the  way  in 
which^t  is  perceived  by  students,  »and  its  possible  spread  from  student  to 
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student  or  subgroup  to  subgroup.  The  major  areas  explored  for  stress-felief      '  •  * 
eiieci  wer^  (a)  aeademic,  (b)  organization  or  affil'latioh,  (c)  adminislfative^^(d) 
treatment  or  counseling,  and  (0)  sociaUand  personal.  .  .  ^ 

Beginning^^  with  almost  300 'activities  that  included  every^ormaj  qr  informal  . 
•aspect  of  universitif  life,  the  focus  WaS' empirically,  narrow'ed  to*26  activities.  • 
A  total  of  12f  women  and  181  men  in  two  underg^cajluate,  general  psyp)^(5fo-  ' 
gy  courses  at  the  University  of  Florida  wera  'asked  to  r'ate' the  amou.rtt' and  •  >  • 
the  duration  of  stress  associated'with 'eaph<*of  the  activilies  €0  t«3'alsa'Ypte'"  * 
their,atti|ude;toWard  the  activity  on  a  like-'dislike  con\inuurTr.^Ex3ctl^  the^ame  \^  ^ 
activities  were  tWbh  used  to  elicit  the  amount  and^he'^duratfon  of  jeljef  0/  sat-  *  « 
•  isfactibri  afforded  and  tq;  elicit  th^e*  attitude  toward'^them  in  this  light.  -        *      -  *' 

The  results  for  the  students  exSmined  during' the  last  terrT>in-\S/hicft^  semes-  •  ^  ^ 
ter' system , was  in  effect  Suggested  that  for  both  men^and  wOm^n^  as  satiSi.-  ^ 
'faction  with  self  increased,  th^- amount  of,  stress' p^rceiVerd,  llh^the 
.  environment  tfencfed  to  decreased  The  subject'^s  Attitude  towarjd  this  stress,^ 

that*jSi  his  like-dlilike 'SCore,  was' also  negatively  correlated , {or  m^n.  Tbis*«r* 
^  negative  corediation  indicated  that  as  his  self-s^isf^ti0n  incceased,  he  felt 
better  about  the  stress  he  experfence^j.  For  womeTi  fhls  correlajion  was-  sig- 
Oiificaritly  positive' which  was  just  opposite  that*  of  the  men. J  r  •  ,  •  ^ 

J*  ■  • 

Tj^e  general  academic  area  was  p^ercejved  as  most  stressful.  For  compen-  , 
n  sS^lTng  relief  activities  that  produce  relatively  jittte  stress,  the  areas  of  physical  •  ^ 

education  and  sports  ranked  high  as  did  spcial  activities/ academic  coOnsel-    ,  \] 
^  ing>and  medical  treatment.  In  general,  the  Werairrelief^effect  exceeded  the, 
stre!g$  effect  reported  by  studehts.  This "  result^  woilld  support  the  contentfon 
that  despite  the.  stress  a^sqqiated  with 'higher' education,  the  experience  Is 
still  fire^omlnantly  satisfying.'.  ^  ,  '  •  . 

The  uQlvorsity^  acfcpt&d  a  14-weeK  Jrijriester  syslerrf  fdr  the  following  fall,  and 
this  cliartge  resulted -in  a  mof0  rigid  tlrrio  schedule;  thus  ctigny  habits  were'. 
chaJlQnged.  When  the  .procedures  werjp  repeated  with  the' remaining  stu-  ^        ^  *^ 

"  ddlpts,  therd  were^changes  in  the  .results.  The  most' striking  diffefeqcG^was.  '     ,  ' 
the  relative  su^ceptitinity  of  the.  men's  'dctivity-stresS  scores  to  cfrahge  wheri 
'  the  shift  wpS,*mad0  from  the  Semester  system  to.  the  trijnesler  ^ystpm.  Eigh-       *  , 
t6en  of  the'mean  pcores  tor  meVi  had  -changecj  in  the  positive  direction*  Fur-^     '^^  ; 
thermore.'the  corretetlojis  betweeri  stress 'and  satisfacfiorr  with  self  viere  how-  *.      ^  . 
both  signific*knt  at  the  .OS.'fleveil,  wheras  this  c6rrel&tion  had  been.sigriifK:af3t   »  ' 
only  for  men  before  the  jsjhdngeover'Another  cViange  Was  thgf^  whereas  the 
semester  group  had  &  ^igniflcarii  positive' c6rrelation  of  .49  between  per-'  . 
ceived  stress  and  grade  point  average^-(with  liftle  or 'ho  relationship,  r^j09, 

'  botyoen  hlgli  school  achievement  scores  and  pr^d^nt  eolle^ie  grades),  there  ,   '  '-^ 
were  no  sigr>ificant  correlations  betwejdn  the  various  Measures  dnd^ grade*., 
point  average  for, (he  tr'imester  groupi"       -         •      ^      •  > 
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Chapter  4 


SUCCESS  VIEWED 
ASPIRATION 


/AS  MOTIVATIONAL  AND  ^) 
DEVELOPMENT  ^ 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  ihnan  js  a  purposive  being  and  that  all  peo- 
ple act  with  purpose.  "Ts  an  observer,  however,  other  people  sometimes  do 
not  act  reasonably,  and  iheir  beliavior  seerlhs  to  lack  purpose.  Even  so,  hu- 
man behavior  is  assumed  to  ha\4  reasons  for  its  occurrence  and  often  times 
observations  of  behavior  begin  to  make  sense  only  later  when  the  person's 
underlying  needs  and  goals  becbme  apparent.  Psychologists  have  noted"  that 
even  the  psychotic's  actions  seem  reasona^l^^yyhen  looked  at  from  his  frame 
of  reference.  , 


Cdteges  do  try  to  develop  motivations  and  aspirations  in  students.  Further- 
more, they  generally  profess  to  help  their  students  be  more  realistic  or  ap- 
propriate in  their  motivation's,  plans,  expectations,  and  aspirations.  Factors 
related  to  such  student  development  (including  vocational  development)  are 
the  topic  of  this  chapter,  »^ 

Development  of  Self-Appraisal  Habits, "Dualism,  ; 
and  Appropriate  Aspirations 

Concerning  factors  related  to  the  development  of  self-a|:f)raisal  habits,  real- 
ism, and  aspirations^  most  of  the  studies  have  dealt  with  aspirations.  Some 
work  been  done  on  the  aspirations  of  college  students  for  graduate 
schfoof,  medical  schoql,  and  particular  occupations;  bul  attention  has  been 
focused  primarily  on  high  school  seniors  and  their  aspirations  to  attend  col- 
legeX 

Discrepancies  between  aspirations  and  expectations,  and  discrepancies  of 
these  from  reality-  as  noted  by  trained  observers,  are  oflpn  used  by  research- 
ers and  counseling  practitioners  to  describe  the  appcopfiatenass  of  reality  of 
a^^son's  planning,  decision-making,  and  evaluative  functionirig.  The  col- 
lege may  try  to  help  the  student  change  his  asplra.tions,  his  expectancies,  or 
both.  For  example,  Shaw  (1967)  reviewed  studies  which  suggest  that  'Indi- 
viduals who  perceive  a  learning  situation  in  which  outside  forces  det^rmirie 
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the  reinforilnnenls  are  less  likely  to  raise  their  expectancies  for  future  rein- 
forcement, even  following  success.  They' are  also  less  likely  to  lower  their 
expectancies  as  much  rafter  .failure.  Ip.  ^711." 

College  personnel  typically  desire  that  t^eir  students  develop  appropHate 
skills  for  planning  and  evaluating;  and  the  student,  his  parents,  and  others 
usually  see  the  development  of  such  skills  ^s  desirable,  also.  Many  students 
have  developed  these  eompetencies  only  to\a  very  small  degree  by  the  time 
they  graduate. from  high  school,  and  they  may  or  may  not  decide  it  is  worth 
the  effort  to  develop  these  skills  in  college^  However,  they  have  often  ma- 
tured by  the  time  they  enter  college  and  eventually  come  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  their  college  expehence  in  this  respect. 

Reality  is  the  key  word  in  this  section.  Has  the  student  learned  how  to  evalu- 
ate .and  to  plan  realistically?  Of  course,  the  development  of  organizational 
ability. is  also  important.  The  student  cannot  be  realistic  unless  he  can  orgd* 
nize  much  infomnation  into  an  orderly  and  meaningful  whole  that  will  allow 
him  to  observe  and  to  understand  priorities,  reqt^irements,  contexts,  bottle- 
necks, critical  incidences,  when  to  generalize,  etd.  He  must  be  able  to  set 
realistic  and  attainable  goals  and  to  develop  appropriate  immediate  and 
long-range  aspirations. 


Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Self-Appralsal  Habits,  Realism, 
and  Appropriate  Aspirations:  Selected  Annotations 

In  order  to  comoor^  the  effects  of  different  college  charactenstics  %n  the  stu* 
dent's  motivation  to  obtain  the  PhD  degree.  Astln  (1963a)  employed  a  spe- 
cial input-outputl  design  (which  controlled  for  differential  college  input)  to 
study  change  in  aspiratlop  from  college  entrance  to  four  years  later  for  6,544 
National  Merit  finalists.  The  method  used  as  analogous  to  analysis  of  covah- 
ance  but  was  reported  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  deal  with  non-\ 
linear  relationships,  categorical  predictors,  and  interactions  pmOng  predictors. 
The  method-was  reported  to  be  limited  in  one  respect,  however.,  in  that  it  re- 
quired large  numbers  of  subjects. 

Results  of  the  analyses  suggested  that  PhD  app^ratiotj^  negatively  affected 
by  student  body  size,  the  percentage  of  . males  in  tl^^^Mident  body,  and  the 
amount  of  Conventional  Orientation  in  the  college  environment.  Social  Orien- 
tation-scores were  ^tlso  found  to  significantly  affect  PhD\asplration,  buiCihe 
relationship  here  was  very  complbx.  PhD  aspiration  tended  to  be  reduced  as 
a  function  of  attending  one  of  the  Northeastern  mens'  colleges.  Conversely, 
attending  a  coeducational  liberal  arts  college  appeared  to  increase  the  stu- 
.  dents*  motivation  to  seek  the  PhD.  . 
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Cipwno  and  Associates  (1969).  as  a  part  of  a  larger  project  investigating  self- 
evaluative  behavior  and  its  development,  explored  child-rearing  antecedents 
of  level  of  aspiration  for  83  18-yedr-o!d  young  adults  (46  males  and  37  fe- 
niales)  whose  mothefs  had  reported  their  child-rearing  practices  for  another 
'^udy  13  years  earlier.  Each  person  was  contacted  i^y  telephone  and  offered 
an  honorarium  and  travel  expenses  to  come  to  Harvard  University  and  to 
tal<e  several  psychometric  measures.  Each  subject  was  administered  two 
personality  scales  and  a  level-of-aspiration  task  (the  Rotter  Level  of  Aspira- 
tion Board,  a  measure  of  goal>setting).  Half  of  Jhe  sub'iects  also  completed  a 
|measCjre  of  sensitivity  to  emotional  comhiunlcatjons  prior  to  tal<ing  the  level- 
fof-aspiration  instrument.  •  •  k 

1  I  ■ 

I  Zero-order  correlations  were  c^culateti  between  scores  on  each  of  188 
child-rearing  variable  scales  and  th^  level  of  aspiration  scores  (three  different 
Rotter  levol-of-aspiration  scores  for  each  subject).  A  consistent  and  Isignifi- 
cant  tendency  was  found  for  defensively  high  goal  setting  to  bo  associated 
with  early  primitiveness  toward  aggression  and  dependency,  high  maternal 
anxiety,  and  mor^  prevalent  obedience  problems.  Maternal  protectiveness 
seemed  to  lead  to  failure-avoidant  level  of  aspiration.  The  authors  cautioned 
that  these  findings,  while  spanning  a  13-year  period  and  showir^g  consisten- 
cy, should  be  considered  suggestive  rather  than  definitive  because  of  the 
large  number  of  comparisons  which  were  made 


Gibb  (1968)  conducted  an  exploratory  cross-sectional  study  of  250  first-se- 
mester students  at  a  large  Midwestern  state  university  in  order  to  identify 
home  background  factors  which  may  be  related  to  self-actualization.  Scores 
on  the  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI).  which  is  purported  to  measure 
self-actualization,  served  as  the  criterion.  Family  background  information  was 
gathered  with  a  questionnaire  ospocially  developed  for  the  study, 

Mean  differences  botwoon  POI  scores  and  scores  on  the  background  varia- 
bles were  tested  using  the  /  tost.  3inco  it  was  strictly  an  exploratory  study, 
the  level  of  significance,  was  set  at  .20.  However,  differences  at  the  .05  and 
.01  levels  were  given  primary  consideration  in  interpretation. 

It  was  found  that  students  who  scored  higher  on  the  measure  of  self-actuali- 
zation tended  not  to  be  involved  in  active  religious  participation  Furtherrfiore, 
ih^V  had  parents  with  higher  levels  of  formal  education,  came  from  families 
with  one  to  three  children,  came  from  families  where  the  mother  had  worked 
foil-time,  and  came  from  families  providing  little  or  no  religious  training,  Vari- 
ables for  which  there  were  few.  if  any.  significant  moan  differences  wore 
whether  or  not  the  students. came  from  a  broken  home,  whether  the  students 
came  from  a  nuclear  or  an  extended  home,  amount  of  time  the  father  trav- 
eled away  from  the  home,  and  religious  affiliation 
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In  the  fall  of  1957  a'total  of  3.581  undergraduate  seniors,  graduate  students, 
and  professional  students  in  various  fields  at  35  diverse  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  participated  In  a  study  by  Cropper  and  Fitzpa- 
trick  (1959)  of  factors  leading  students  to  attend  graduate  school.  A 
questionnaire  was  completed  which  gathered  data  on  personal  background 
plus  perceptions  about  factors  influencing  the  kind  of  education  chosen  and 
the  level  p  which  it  was  intended  to  be  pursued. 

Using  chi-square  analysis  of  associated  frequencies  {p<.01).  undergraduate 
seniors  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  were  compared  with  the  students 
already  in  graduate  school.  When  only'  slight  differences  were  discovered, 
comparisons  were  made  between  seniors  planning  to  attend  graduate  school 
and  those  not  planning  to  attend  graduate  school.  Chief  factors  differentiating 
the  two  groups  were  ability,  sex.  and  social  and  economic  status.  Men  with 
high  college  grades  and  whose  fathers  had  high  occupational  status  and  ed- 
ucational attainment,  but  undistinguistijed  incomes,  tended  to  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate school.  Men  whose  college  grades  were  less  distinguished,  but  whose 
fathers  had  more  distinguished  incomes,  teoded  to  go  on  to  professional 
school.  ^ 

High  school  experiences  were  not  found  to  influence  plans  to  attend  gradu- 
ate school.  Whatever  encouragement  the  high  school  experience  provided 
for  college  entrance  appeared  to  be  limited  to  that  academic  level  only. 


Herrlott  (1963)  studied  social  determinants  of  educational  aspiration  for  a 
group  of  1.489  students  at  one  high  school  in  western  Massachusetts.  He 
was  looking  for  the  Intervening  variables  which  explain  why  certain  status 
characteristics  of  students  have  been  found  to  be  predictors  of  educational 
aspiration.  In  addition,  he  wished  to  discover  the  ways  in  which  these  varia- 
bles cogjd  be  influenced»to  result  in  higher  student  educational  aspirations. 
His  hypothesis  to  be  tested  arose  from  a  general  theoretical  model  which 
pictured  an  individual's  level  of  aspiration  as  being  Influenced  primarily  by  (a) 
the  level  of  his  self-assessment  relative  to  his  assessment  of  others  and  (b) 
the  level  of  the  expectations  which  he  perceives  that  significant  others  hold 
for  his  behavior. 

The  specific  problem  of  individuals  failing  to  develop  their  talents  was  Con- 
sidered by  examining  seven  bases  of  self-assessment  (intellectual  motiva- 
tion, intellectual  ability,  intellectual  performance,  economic  motivation, 
economic  performance,  school  social  performance,  and  nonschool  social 
performance)  and  eleven  loci  of  expectations  (father,  mother,  older  sibling  or 
relative,  friend  of  same  age.  friend  a  few  years  older,  junior  high  counselor, 
senior  high  counselor,  junior  high  teacher,  senior  high  teacher,  adult  friend  of 
the  family,  arid  some  other  adult)  revealed  in  a  specially  designed  question- 
naire. Analyses  consisted  of  zero-order  correlations  and  multiple  correlations 
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between  aspiration  level  and  the  17  variables,  plus  7th  order  partial  correla- 
tions and  an  18th  order  multiple  correlation  between  aspiration  level  and  the 
expectation  variables  with  the  association  of  the  seven  self-assessment  vari- 
ables and  educational  aspiration  held  constant. 

Results  indicated  that  the  higher  the  level  of  self-assessment  relative  to  oth- 
ers, the  higher  the  level  of  educational  aspiration;  the  higher  the  level  of  ex- 
pectation perceived  from  significant  Others,  the  higher  the  level  of 
educational  aspiration.  In  addition .  when  the  level  of  assessment  relative  to 
others  was  held  constant,  the  more  an  expectation  perceived  from  a  signifi- 
cant other  was  valued,  the  stronger.was  the  association  between  level  of  ex- 
pectations perceived  from  significant  others  and  level  of  educational 
aspiration. 


Mulford  (1967)  applied  hypotheses  to  the  college  situation  which  had  been 
developed  by  Argyris  (1957)  from  research  in  an  industrial  setting.  His  hy- 
potheses were  that  self-actualization  scores  increase  as  students  are  up- 
wardly mobile  within  a  status  hierarchy  and  that  student  productivity  is  a 
function  of  both  a  personal  commitment  to  the  college  and  to  self-actualiza- 
tion. 

A  total  of  93  students  in  a 'Small.  highly  select* Midwestern  college  were 
asked  on  a  questionnaire  to  list  their  predispositions  ("important  experiences, 
desires,  or  areas  of  personal  development  qne  could  reasonably  expect  to 
be  part  of  a  meaningful  college  career")  and  to  indicate  the  irtiportance  of 
each  predisposition  on  a  scale  from  1  to  3.  The  degree  of  actualization  with 
regard  to  each  predisposition  was  then  indicated  on  a  scale  from  0  to  3r  and 
the  degree  of  self-actualization  for  a  particular  student  was  expressed  as  the 
ratio  of  the  sum  of  products  of  importance  times  actualization  divided  by  the 
feum  of  products  of  potency  times  3,0.  The  self-actualization  scores  (which 
could  range  from  .00  to  1.00)  wore  then  averaged  for  each  sox  separately 
for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  A  small  but  consistent  trend 
for  self-actualization  scores  to  increase  as  students  progressed  from  early  in 
their  college  careers  to  late  in  their  careers  supported  the  first  hypothesis, 
especially  since  the  dropout  rate  at  this  college  was  small.  There  were  no 
differences  noted  betweeTNiTien  and  women. 

Mulford  then  computed  correlations  between  self-actualization  and  various 
student  bacl<ground  and  present-status  variables.  Self-actualization  was  un- 
related to  the  productivity  variables  but  was  significantly  related  to  the  varia- 
bles indicative  of  commitment  to  this  particular  college.  Next.  40  sign-test 
comparisons  were  made  between  GPA  distributions  for  students  at  different 
grade  levels  (commitment)  and  levels  of  self-actualization.  The  second  hy- 
pothesis, that  student  productivity  is  a  function  of  both  personal  commitment 
to  the  college  and  self-actualization,  could  not  be  refuted  by  the  data.  Be- 
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'  cause  of  this  finding,  Mulford  suggests  that  other  extensions  of  Argyris'  re- 
search should  be  applied  to  the  college  setting.  For  example,  Argyris' 
research  implies  that  maximum  personal  development  will  not  occur  until  stu- 

''donts  are  given  significant  roles  to  play  in  the  organization's  life. 


Sherman  (1968)  used  78  undergraduate  men  at  the  University  of  Virginia  to       ;  ,) 
investigate  the  relationship  between  risk  attitudes  and  strategic  choice,  as 
well  as  the  influences  of  internationalist  attitude  and  tolerance  for  ambiguity 
on  strcitogic  choice.  Three  personality  instruments  were  administered  to  the 
subjects  in  the  study:  (aYKegan  and  Wallach  Test  of.JSocial  Risk  Preference, 

(b)  Sampson  and  Smith  Scale  of  World  f^inded  (internationalist)  Attitude,  and 

(c)  a  special  tolerance  for  ambiguity  measure.  Scores  on  these  scales  were 
related  to  scores  on  a  measure  of  competitive  strategic  choice  behavior  us- 
ing Spearman  coefficient  of  rank  correlations.  The  degree  of  association  of 
air  four  measures  was  determined  ty  the  Kendall  coefficient  of  concordance. 

Analysis  revealed  an  association  among  afi*  four  of  the  measures  Although 
all  three  personality  measures  were  somewhat  related  to  strategic  choice, 
neither  tolerance  for  ambiguity  nor  internationalism  afforded  as  strong  a  rela-* 
lionship  with  strategic  choice  as  did  nsk  preference  (risk  attitude)  Concern- 
ing the  internationalism  predictor,  highly  -internationalistic  subjects  chose 
more  competitive  opportunities,  not  less  Thus,  since  competition  rather  than 
cooperation  was  emphasized  by  the  scale,  perhaps  it  does  not  identify  genu- 
ine internationalism  ^  ^ 


In  a  follow-up  cfl  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  1.086  Naiional  Mont  final- 
ists initially  planning  to  enroll  in  one  of  ISmDior  Uo\^^X)\  study.  Thiatlothwaito 
(19G2a)  explored  differences  between  students  in  drfforoni  fields  of  training 
and  tried  to  aseorlain  the  effects  of  faculty  and  student  press  upon  student 
plans  to  seek  advanced  training.  Students  completed  a  200-item  Inventory  of 
College  Characteristics  which  asked  about  certain  student  job  values  and  of- 
fered students  the  opportunity  to  describe  the  pressures  and  activities— intel- 
lectual and  social— whichl  characterized  the  faculty  and  students  in  their 
major  fields  of  study  The  inventory  included  ten  scales  descnptivo  of  the 
faculty  in  the  subject's  major- field;  ten  scales  descriptive  of  student  associ- 
ates in  the  classroom  and  living  areas,  and  three  scales  descriptive  of  stu- 
dent values  (intellectual  orientation,  social  status  orientation,  and  social 
welfare  orientation} 

Analysis  of  variance  and  ^-test  com^(|cons  across  curncular  fields  of  study 
revealed  that  differences  between  the  cwricular  areas  were  greatest  with  re- 
spect to  student  social  welfare  onenlation  and  faculty  pr^ss  for  humanism, 
scientism.  and  vocationalism  When  level  of  educational  aspiration  became 
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the  criterion,  pQst-test  aspiration  levels  were  compared  by  analysis  of  vari- 
ance for  grouF^I  with  different  personal' attributes.  Then  post-test  differences 
between  group^  were  adjusted  for  prete&t  differences  in  aspiration,  and  com- 
parisons were  made  through  the  us^  of  analysis  of  covartance.  For  men;  but  . 
not  for  wopfien.  the  results  supported  the  hypothesis  t^at  faculty  pressures 
and  activity's  influence  the  student's  desire  to  seek  advanced  training.  Ment 
who  repor^d  that  their  teachers  exerted  relatively  strong  press  for  indepen- 
dence, sg^portiveness,  and  affiliation  tended  to  raise  their  aspirations  for  ad- 
vanced-training more  than  did  men  not  reporting  such  press.  In  addition,  . 
exposijffo  to  honors  programs  or  to  peer  groups  characterized  by  openness 
to  faculty  Influence  resulted  in  more  of  ^pn  increase  in  educational  aspirations 
for  men. 

Thistlethwaito  fdllowed  up  the  preceding  study  with  another  longitudinal  study 
(1962b)  of  2.405  undergraduate  men  to  see  if  he  could  rule  out  jffit§^pr^a- 
tions  ofslho  findings  in  terms  of  retrospective  errors  of  recall  or  in  terms  pi 
alleged  anomalies  related  to  covarlance  analyses.  Jhis  time  the  students  re- 
ported their  level  of  aspiration  at  college  entrance  and  again  four  years  later 
at  graduation.  Results  of  the  follow-up  study  confirmed  and  extended  the 
previous  findings.  Men  who  reported  that  their  teachers  exerted  strong  press  ' 
'  for  enthusiasm,  humanism,  affiliation,  independence,  achievement,  and  sup- 
,  portivoness.  or  exerted  weak  press  for  compliance,  fended  to  raise  their  as- 
piratioris  for  advanced  training  more  than  men  not  reporting  such  faculty 
press.  Strong  fellow-student  press  for  estheticism  also  was  related  to  an  in- 
crease in  aspiration. 


Thistlethwaito  and  Wheelor  (1966)  studied  the  effects  of  teacher  and  peer 
subculture  on  student  aspirations  for  a  group  of  1.772  students  from  140  col- 
legos.. Those  students  wore  surveyed  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
college. 

Multiple-regression  equations  were  developed  for  predicting  terminal  disposi- 
tions to  seek  advanced  graduate  or  professional  training  from  eight  precol- 
lege  characterisitics  for  which  the  authors  ^desired  to  contrpi:  sex,  degree 
aspiration  at  college  entrance.  National  Merit  Aptitude  score,  father's  educa- 
tional level,  mother's  educational  level,  number  of  freshman  scholarship  ap- 
plications; family  financtal  resources,  and  probable  major  field  of  stud/ 
Residual  scores,  interpreted  as  indices  of  the  extent  to  which  each  student 
changed  his  educational  aspiration  from  the  level  predicted  by  his  status  on 
the  eight  procollege  variables,  were  correlated  with  scores  on  20  coUege 
press  scales  (about  the  demands,  expectations,  or  activities  most  character- 
istic of  teachers  and  students  at  the  student's  college)  and  a  variety  of  items 
concerning  experiences  often  considered  critical  in  shaping  students'  motiva- 
tions to  pursue  a  scientific  or  scholarly  career.  In  addition,  a  factor  analysis, 
of  the  college  press  scales  was  conducted. 
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Four|e^n  of  33  college  press  scales  and  three  of  nine  factors  correlated' sig- 
nificaVitly  with  the  residual  scores  for  men,  but  none  of  the  correlations  with 
residual  scores  for  women  was  statistically  significant.  The  disposition  to 
seek  advanced  training  was  shown  by  an  increasing  number  of  students  as 
exlpoSure  to  college  increased. 

Winter,  Griffith,  and  Kolb  (1968)  were  involved  in  a  research  program  With  the 
stated  aim  of  developing  a  method  for  self-directed  personal  change  and  of 
understanding  the  psychoiogiq^if  processes  involved  in  successful  personal- 
change  efforts.  The  majors  emphasis  of  the  method  was  on  self-research. 
The  individual  was  givafi  responsibility  for  diagnosing  his  own  problem,  set- 
ting his  own  goals,  and  accomplishing  change  by  his  own  efforts.  When 
business  schoot'^tudents  participating  in  self-analytic  groups  used  this  meth- 
od lo  change  themselves  in  a  previous  study  (Kolb,  Winter,  and  Berlew, 
1968),  change  was  found  to  be  related  to  the  individual's  commltrhent  to  his 
,  change  goal  and  the  amount  of  feedbacl<  given  by  other  group  members. ^m- 
-  proving  the  change  method  to  increase  goal  commitment  and  feedback  in- 
j/  creased  the  percentage  from  5%  to  61%  for  students  experiencing 
'  successful  change.  The  purpo'se  of  the  present  study,  however,  was  to  dis- 
cover the  characteristics  which  differentiated  those  not  able  to  achieve  per- 
sonal change  from  those  who  were  able  to  achieve  such  change. 


A  content  analysis  of  self-descriptive  essays  written  by  college  students  re- 
vealed several  distinct  differences  between  those  who  attained  successful 
change  (N  13)  and  those  who  were  not  successful  in  attaining  change, 
Those  expenenCing  change  more  frequently  exhibited  (he  ability  to  think  con- 
ditionally about  themselves  and  the  ability  to  postulate  future  possibilities  for 
oneself  with  the  implicit  recognition  that  these  goals  have  not  been  aftained. 
Those  not  experiencing  change  appeared  deficient  in  these  abilities  and 
more  frequently  described  themselves  with  little  recognition  of  alternative 
possibilities  Secondly,  those  not  experiencing  change  showed  more  confu-, 
sion  and  uncertainty  about  their  present  selves.  They  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  defining  "reality,"  expressed  the  belief  that  they  were  playing 
artificial  roles,  were  vague  about  how  they  were  perceived  by  others,  and 
were  indecisive  about  their  own  thoughts  and  actions. 
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Development  of  Motivation  fo  Succeed 

It  Is  assumed  that  a  multitude  of  complex  factors  are  mitigating  any  behav- 
ior. Because  of  the  number  and  the  complexity  of  factors  involved,  and  be-^ 
cause  many^f  them  are  not  apparent,  we  cannot  understand  the  real  "why" 
of  many  actions  that  we  see  around  us.  All  we  can  do  is  infer.  Therefore, 
terms  such  as  "motivation"  came  about  to  indica^p  that  there  are  reasons  for 
the  behavior  AA/hich  are  too  complex  to  follow  or  which  are  not  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer.  "Motivatidn"  can  allow  a  person  to  "understand"  the  be- 
havior without  having  to  really  explain  it. 

There  are  many  different  definitions  that  have  been  given  for  tWe  term  "mo- 
tivation." However,  all  of  the  definitions  agree^that  when  "an  incfividual  exhib- 
its active,  Integrated,  directed  behavior  he  is  being  motivated  in  some  way. 
They  would  .3lso  agree  that  we  keep  our  t>ehavior  going  in  a  direction  be- 
cause of  motivation,  and  It  is  also  motivation  that  causes  us  to  pick  a  new 
direction  from  time  to  time.  Additionally,  these  definitipkis  seem  to  agree  that 
motivation  involves  bbth  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  stimulation  (although  some 
would  emphasize  one  overMhe  other). 

Because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  term  and  because  some  pepple  use  it  to 
explain  research  results  for  which  they  have  no  specific  explanation,,  some 
people  contend  that  the  term  "motivation"  is  not  important  and  should  be 
done  away  with.  For  example,  after  reviewing  literature  on  motivation,  Shaw 
(1967)  noted  a  trend  in  this  direction  and  concluded  as  follows: 

The  concept  of  motivation  appears  to  be  changing  in  a  subtle  kind  of  way.  W^ile  the 
concept  of  drive  level  persists,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  have  conducted  research  in 
this  area  now  perdeive  that  a  host  of  variables,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  complex, 
are  Involved.  If  the  present  trend  continues— and  there  Is  no  reason  to  think  fRcilll  wll 
not — it  is'  just  possible  that  the  Ibrm  motivation  may,  in  the  nol-too-dlslant  future,  have 
.more  historical  than  prcicllcal  utility  [p.  5781. 

The  emphasis  would  seem  to  be  toward  examining  specific  situations,  e.g., 
marriage,  occupations,  friends,  neighbors,  college,  eftc,  and  toward  exploring 
biological,  sociological  and  environmental,  and  perceptual  determinants  of 
specific  motivational  components  within,  each  situation.  The  motivational 
components,  each  which  is  complex  in  itself,  can  be  broken  down  into  three 
categories:  instinctive  and  emotional  (habit  or  reflex,  drives,  energies,  anxi- 
eties, feqirs,  and  other  such  stimuli);  purposive  (positive  and  negative  incen- 
tives or  goals);  and  regulatory  (weaknesses,  counter-forces,  perception  of 
impending  failure  if  his  direction  does  not  change,  etc.). 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  term  "motivation"  will  continue  to  remain 
important  for  the  social  scientist  because  of  the  key  role  his  subjects*  Con- 
cepts of  it  play  in  their  behavior.  Motivation  designates  a  concept  that  is  very 
important  to  the  layman.  A  person's  actions  are  often  determined  at  least  in 
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part  by  how  he  perceives  that  his  actions  will  affect  the  motivations  and  re- 
-  '  suiting  actions  of  those  around  him.  In  addition,  achievement  motivation  (or 
need  to  achieve)  definitely  seems  to  be  a  quantifiable  variable.  Much  re- 
search has  been  conducted  and  continues  to  be  conducted  on  this  variable* 
(nAch)/and  a  number  of  instruments  to  measure  it  have  been  developed.  As 
Shaw  (19'67)  concluded,  studies  of  nAch  continue  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
examining  more  complex  relationships  vSith  other  personal  and  environmental 
characteristics;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  other  motivational  factor^  in- 
volved in  human  achieverT|ent;  but  the  term  continues  to  merit  promise  and 
attention. 


Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Motivation  to  Succeed:  Selected' 
Aiinotations  » 

Breit  (1969)  studied  tJie  arousal  of  achievement  motivation  in  college  stu- 
dents. A  total  of  47  men  at  the  University  of  California,  .  Los  Angeles,  were 
given  a  lO-minute  "creative-Wciting"  exercise  in  which  two  arousal  conditions 
were  produced  by  varying  the  essay  instructions.  To  25  of  the  students,  in- 
structions for  an  internal  ascription  for  success  (/)  condition  wgre  given.  They 
were  told  about  two  students  taking  an  exam  where  Frank,  vj\^0^^stff6\e<i 
harder^  did  much  better  than  John,  and  then  asked  to^  write  a  one-page  es-^ 
say  on  "how  you  really  do  control  what  happens  to  you."  In  an  external  as- 
cription for  success  (E)  condition,  the  remaining  ^22  subjects  read  a  story 
about  a  student  who  claimed  "one  is.  not  responsible  foi;,  achievement  out- 
comes" because  he  did  well, on  an  exam  lilthough  he  did  not  study. 

Following  the  arousal  induction,  students  in  both  groups ^ere  measujJd  for 
achievement  motivation  and  conformity.  The  achievement  motivation  mea-  • 
sure  gave  an  index  of  the  Slope  of  attractiveness  of  success  (obtained  from 
responses  to  a  list  of  nine  occupations)  shown  Jn  previous  studies  to  ,be 
steeper  for  high  than  for  low  achievement-oriented  subjects.  A  Mest  compar- 
ison between  the"  slope  indices  of  the.  two  groups  and  another  between  the 
conformity  indices  of  the  two  groups  indicated  that  the  /  Condition  group  had 
more  achievement  motivation  and  less  conformity  than  did  the  E  Condition 
group.  The  procedure  apparently  did  arouse  achievement-related  needs,  and 
the  results  "strongly  suggest  that  cognitions  concerning  the  locus  of  success 
mediate  achievement-related  behavior  [p.  541|." 


Bryan  and  Locke  (1967)  used  ten  male  and  ten  female  paid  college  student 
volunteers  from  the  University  of  Maryland  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  spe- 
cific goal  setting  as  a  means  of  increasing  motivation.  Four  criteria  of  motiva- 
tion were  uSed:  boredom-interest,  degree  nf  task  focus  (concentration), 
intensity  of  task  focus,  ahd  experienced  effort.  The  task  was  simple  addition 
with  each  problem  consisting  of  three  2-digit  numbers.  The  experiment  was 
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introduced  as  a  study  of  attitudes  as  a  function  of  trial  length.  All  subjects 
were  told  to  do  their  best  on  each  task.  There  were  12  task  trials  of  steadily 
increasing  length,  and  the  subjects  had  30  seconds  between  trials  to  fill  out  " 
a  separate  rating  scale  for  each  criterion.  On  the  basis  of  performance  in  re- 
lation tix  maximal  a^ility  and  differences  in  altitude  ratings  toward  the  addition 
task,  a  low-motivation  and  a  high-motivation  group  of  six  persoqs  each  were 
selected,  for  two  retests  on  the  same  task.  .     _  - 

Two  to  jhree  weeks  afte^f  taking  Test  1 ,  b3lh  groups  completed  the  same 
task  trials  again.  This  time*  Ifcie  low-motivation  group  w^s  given  Specific  goals 
to  reach  while  the  high-rriotivation  group  was  told  to  again  do  their  best,  and 
it  was  suggested  they  should  do  better  this  time  because^  they  had  worked 
these  same  problems  previously.  Two  to  five  weeks  later,  both  groups  re- 
turned for  a  second  retest.  Everything  was  the  same  excef)t  now  the  specific 
goal  for  each  "low-motivation  student"  was  10%  above  his  own  beSt^-pr^-,- 
ous  performance.  ^^>. 

.      t)  *  S 

By  the  end  of  the  second  retest,  the  low-motivation  group  given  specific  in- 
structions had  "caught"  the  high-motivation  group  given  instructions  to  do 
their  best.  They  "caught"  them  both  in  terms  of  performance  and  in  terms  of 
favorable  attitudes  toward  the  task.  The  results  suggest  that  specific  goals  ' 
can  be  used  to  motivate  college  students  who  bring  a  low  degree  of  motiva- 
ifon  to  the  task  situation. 


In  a  follow-up  to  the  above  experiment,  Locke  (1967)^attempted  to-e)a)lore 
whether  or  not'^he  positive  findifjgs  of  previous  "knowledge  of  results  e^^ri-' 
ments"  could  "have  resulted  from  different  goal  settings  rather  than  from 
knowledge  of  results.  A  2  x"  2  fjxed'fpodel  design  was  carried  out  with  the 
variables  being  knowledge  of  Jasqlts  versus  no  such  knowledge  and  specific 
hard  goals  versus  "do-besf"  goals\  The  sample  consisted  of  24  male  and  ,12 
female  paid  college  student  volunti^ers,  and  tfie  task  was  simple  addition  of 
three  2-digil  jiurriBerscpresented  on\3  x  5  cards  from  boxes  holding  720  such 
cards. 

The  results  of  the  second  experiment  indicated  no  difference  between  the 
knowledge  and  no  knowledge  6f  results  group,  while  a  significant  goal  effect 
was  found  in  favor  of  subjects  given  \\ar6  goals.  It  was  concluded  that  effects 
previously  attributed  to  differential  kr^^wledge  of  results  were  actually  due  to 
different  leveis  of  motivation  produced  by  the  different  goals. 


Cortes  and  Gitti  (1966).  based  on  some  of  the  research  findings  of  McClel- 
land and  his  associates,  hypothesized  that  need  for  achievement  (nAch) 
v.'Oiild  be  related  to  a  person's  physique.  In  particular,  they  hypothesized  that 
mesomorphy  (those  who  are  strong,  hard,  athletic  and  muscular)  would  cor- 
relate positively  with  nAch.  They  tested  out  this  hypothesis  on  a  group  of  se- 
nior boys  with  a  mean  age  of  17V2  years  who  were  seniors  at  a  priyate  high 
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school  in  Boston.  Also  used  was  a  sample  of  100 -delinquent  boys  with  a 
mean  age  of  17V2  years  who  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  by  a  court. 
Seventy  of  the  delinquents  were  Institutionalized  and  30  were  noninstitution- 
allzed. 

The  subjects  in  both  groups  were  somatotyped  (a  quantification  of  the  prima- 
ry physical  components  of  the  human  constitution)  using  the  objective,  con- 
sistent, and  convenient  method  devised  by  Parnell.^  To  rrieasure  nAch,  each 
subject  was  administerecj^  projective  test,  similar  to  Murray's  T/70maf/c  Ap- 
perception Test,  that  McClelland  had  used  in  various  countries  for  measur- 
ing nAch  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  motivation.  Each  sample  was  then  split  in 
two  according  to  nAch  level  and  then  chi-square  tests  were  conducted  with 
each  subgroup  further  split,  first  on  level  of  mesomorphy,  thj^n  on  level  of  ec- 
tomorphy,  etc.  Zero-order  correlations  were  also  computed  between  nAch 
and  score  on  each'somatotype.  The  100  nondelinqiients  were  administered 
a  second  nAch  test,  the  Decisions  Tes/;  and  the  analytical  procedures  Were 
reported  for  the  nondelinquent  group  using  the  new  nAch  scores. 

A  significant  and  positive  relationship  was  found  between  mesomorphy  and 
nAch  "for  both  samples.  Conversely,  a  significant  negative  relationship  was 
found  between  ectomorphy  and  nAch.  Endomorphy  also  had  a  positive  cor- 
relation with  nAch  —.16,  but  it  was  not  statisticall^significant  at  the  .01  Iev6[. 
Although  the  results  indicated  that  physique  was  a  relevant  variable  in  the 
area  of  nAch,  no  information  is  provided  about  which  variable  came  first,* 
physique  or  nAch,  nor  whether  bbth  variables  were 'directly  Influenced  by  a 
^third  cprnmorf  factor.  ,  ^ 


Feather  (1965)J^^ted  the  hypothesis  jhat  subLect  , expectations  dt  success 
prior  to  task  performance  ^would  be  ppsitiveliif "related  to  .need  for  achieve- 
ment (nAch)*in  a  situation  providing  the  opportunity  for  personal  accomplish- 
ment. The  sample  consisted  of  168  male  external  students  attending  a 
vacation  school  at  l^he  University  of  New  England,  Australia.  The  subjects 
first  completed  the  Test  Anxiety  Questionnaire.  One  week  later  they  were 
tested  for  nAch  through  use  of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TAT).  The 
task  consisted  of  an  Anagrams  test  with  two  different  sets  of  instructions  set- 
ting the  experimental  cortGitions.  The  task  was  presented  as  "moderately  dif- 
ficult" to  82  of  the  subjects  and  as  "easy"  to  the  other  86  subject^.  Prior  to 
commencing  the  task,  all  subjects  in  both  groups  rated  their  chances  of  solv- 
ing all  the  anagrams  on  a  5-inch  scale  numbered  from  zero  to  100  in  eqii^l 
steps  of  20.  In  a  postperformance  questionnaire,  the  students  were  asked  to 
estimate  what  they  had  considered  their  chances  of  success  when  the  time 
was  about  half  gone  (middle  expectation)  and  just  before  the  time  was  up 
(terminal  expectation). 

^R.  W.  Parnell,  Behavior  and  physique:  An  introduction  to  practical  applied  somatome- 
try. London,  E.  Arnold,  1958. 
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Analysis  of  variance,  t  tests,  and  zero-order  correlations  were  used  to  ana- 
lyze the  data.  The  results  generally  supported  the  hypothesis.  In  addition,  it 
was  found  that  initial  expectation  was  negatively  related  to  test  anxiety.  How- 
ever, neither  need  for  achievement  nor  test  anxiety  was  significantly  correlat- 
ed with  middle  expectation  or  with  terminal  expectation.  This  suggesti  that 
once  a  person  is  involved  in  performance  of  a  task,  his  present  performance 
becomes  the  dominant  influence  in  shaping  his  expectations  pf  success?. 

An  unexpected  finding  was  a  negative  correlation  between  initial  probability 
estimates  and  nAch  scores  for  the  easy  condition.  (A  positive  correlation  was 
found  fdr  the  moderately  difficult  condition.)  Since 'the  task  was  presented  as 
easy,  perhaps  other  motivations  such  as  the  need  for  social  approval  en- 
tered into  the  situation.  Another  hypothesis  suggested  wa3  that  subjects  will 
tend  to  state  a  subjective  probability  of  success  that  will  maximize  their  re- 
sultant motivation. 


Grande,  Simons,  and  Pallone  (1967)  related  perceptions  of  the  college  experi- 
ence to  the  academic  motivation  of  280  entering  college  freshmen  at  a  pri- 
vate Midwestern  university.  The  College  Student  Questionnaire  (CSQ)  was 
utilized  to  obtain  scores  for  each  of  the  Clark  an^i  Trow  categories  of  percep- 
tion of  the  college  exp^erience:  (a)  academic,  (b)  vocational,  (c)  collegiate, 
and  (d)  nonconventional.  The  Personal  Values  Inventory  (PVI)  was  then  ad- 
ministered to  obtain  information  on  need  for  achievement,  direction  of  *asplra 
tions,  socio-economic  status,  influence  of  precollege  peer  groups,  influence 
'  of  the  jiome.  independence  of  planning,  persistence,  self-control,  and  high 
school  record— all  variables  which  impinge  upon  academic  motivation. 

A  medians  test  wa$  conducted  to  see  if  the  "collegiates,"  "academics,"  and 
"vocationalS"  comprised  the  same  population  with  respect  to  scores  on  the 
PVI.  The  group  was  spllf  Into'  two  equally  sized  groups  according  to  whether 
students  were  above  the  median  on  the  CSQ  Collegiate  Scale,  split  a  sec- 
ond time  based  on  CSQ  Academic  Scale  scores,  and  split  a  third  time  based 
CSQ  Vocational  Scale  scores.  For  each  pair  of  subgroups  the  percent- 
ages above  and  below  the  mean  on  each  PVI  scale  were  determined  and 
chi-sqliare  tests  computed.  Statistically  significant  differences  were  found  for 
the  following  academic  motivation  variables:  direction  of  aspirations,  influ- 
ence of  'precoII«g«  peer  group,  influence  of  the  home.  Independence  In  plan- 
ning, persistence,  and  self-control.  In  general,  on  those  academic  motivation 
variables  where  significant  diffefences  were  obtained,  the  "eollegiates"  were 
lower  whiie  the  "academics"  were  higher,  while  the  "vocationals"  tended  to 
be  at  the  grand  population  median  value.  . 


Hailbrun  (1963)  studied  social  value  versus  social  behavior  (SV-SB)  consis- 
-  tency  using  a  sample  of  161  undergraduate  student  (82  males  and  79  fe- 
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males)  volunteers  at  the  University  of  Iowa  who  were  administered  the  Need 
Scales,  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule,  and  the  Adjective 
Check  List  He  t^ted  the  hypothesis  that  the  social  demands  of  college  and 
feminine  sex-typed  roles  were  somewhat  incompatible,  resulting  in  sex-role 
confusion  among  college  females  and  among  males  with  a  more  feminine 
identification.  Suggesting  this  hypothesis  were  earlier  studies  which  Indicated 
that  a  substantial  number  of  college  women  feel  called  upon  to  pretend  infe- 
riority to  college  men  while,  in  fact,  conceiving  of  themselves  as  equals  and 
that  men  tend  to  deny  women  the  "most  basic  masculine  attributes  of  action, 
vigor,  and  achievement  effectiveness  (p.  484]."^ 

Comparisons  between  males  and  females  using  /  tests  were  made  for  the 
-original  sample  and  also  for  a  replication  sample  of  60  males  and  62  females 
from  another  large  undergraduate  class  at  the  university.  It  was  found  that  in 
general  females  had  greater  SV-SB  inconsistency,  but  this  was  restricted  to 
a  class  of  behaviors  relevant  to  achievement  motivation  only  and,  not  to  a 
wider  range  of  interpersonal  roles.  The  same  findings  were  obtained  when 
more  feminine  males  were  compared  with  more  masculine  males.  However, 
no  differences  in  SV-SB  consistency  as  a  function  of  masculinity-femininity 
of  identification  were  shown  by  females. 


Hill  (1966)  searched  for  autobiographical  correlates  of  achievement  motiva- 
tion in  352  freshman  men  and  337  freshman  women  who  were  entering  the 
University  of  Texas. "All  of  these  students  wrote  an  autobiography  following  a 
structured  outline  which  insured^that  all  of  the  following  would  be  covered: 
relationships  with  both  parents,  childhood,  adolescence,  <:urrent  circum- 
stances, self-image,  and  work  and  study  habits.  To  increase  the  probability 
of  accurate  reporting,  randomly  ordered  code  numbers  were  assigned,  and 
the  subjects  were  assured  that  the  material  was  absolutely  confidential  and 
would  be  used  only  by  the  research  staff. 

An  abridged  Morm  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (fcPI),  includingi 
the  Achievement  -via  Conformity  (AC)  scale  and  the  Achievement  via  Inde- 
pendence (Al)  scale,  was  administered  to  all  of  the' subjects  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  male  examiner.  Previous  research  suggested  that  a  male 
examiner  may  more  successfully  arouse  intellectual  achievement  motivation 
In  women  students,  and  especially  in  entering  freshmen  in  a  moderately  se- 
lective institution,  than  Would  a  female  examiner.  For  each  of  the  CPI 
achievement  scales  and  separately  for  males  and  females,  groups  were 
formed  of  those  scoring  In  the  bottom  27%  and  tfciose  scoring  In  the  top  27%. 
Using  chl-square  analysis,  the  four  groups  were  compared  on  the  variables 
resulting  from  the  content  analysis  of  the  autobiographies. 

High-AC  male  and  female  students  perceived  their  parental  and  sibling  refa- 
tronships  as  more  positive  than  did  the  low-AC  groups.  The  high-Al  groups 
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reported  a  less  favorable  perception  of  their  molhers  than  did  the  low-Al 
groups.  High-AC  females  consFstently  reported  themselves  as  happier,  more 
successful,  and  better  adjured  than  did  hIgh-AC  males.  High-AI  females 
were  socially  more  successful,  less  self-crltiqal.  and  better  adjusted  than 
were  high-AI  males.  Apparently  high-AC  is  quite  rewarding  for  women  but 
less  rewarding  for  men.  Concerning  Achievement  via  Independence,  it  ap^ 
peared  that  the  motivation  of  high-AI  men  would  have  to  be  rewarded  in' 
ways  other  than  those  reported  in  their  autobiographies  for  them  to  persist  In 
this  mode  of  behavior. 


McClelland  (1965b)  coordinated  an  extensive  research  program  which  at- 
tempted to  develop  the  achievement  motive  in  adults.  Drawing  upon  experi- 
ence and  results  from  this  program  plus  jhe  array  of  other  research  • 
published  In  the  area,  he  formulated  a  set  oT  12  propositions  about  motive 
acquisition.  He  then  developed  a  table  which  listed  seven  input  or  indepen- 
dent Variables  plus  five  intervening  variables  conceived  as  entering  into  the  - 
motive  change  process  and  which  outline  his  preliminary  theory  of  motive' 
acquisition. 

McClelland's  propositions  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  more  reasons  one  has  in  advagce  to  believe  that  he  can.  will,  or 
should  develop  a  motive  and  the  more  he  perceives  that  developing  a  motive 
is  consistent  with  the/femands  of  reality  (and  reason),  the  more  educational 
attempts  which  are/designed  to  develop  that  motive  are  likely  to  succeed. 

(2)  The  more  thoroughly  one  develop£^  and  clearly  conceptualizes  the  asso- 
ciative network  defining  the  motive,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  develop  the  mo- 
live. 


(3)  The  more  one  can  link  the  newly  developed  motive  to  related  actions, 
the  more  that  change  in  both  thought  and  action  Is  likely  to  occur. 

(4)  The  more  one  can  link  the  newly  developed  motive  to  events  in  his  ev- 
eryday life,  the  greater  is  the  proljability  that  the  motive  will  influence  his 
thoughts  and  actions  outside  of  the  training  6xperience. 

(5)  The  more  one  can  perceive,  ahd  experience  the  newly  conceptualized 
,  motive  as  improving  his'^self-im^age  aiiu  Improving  on  prevailing  cultural  val- 
ues, then  more  the  motive  is  likely  to  influence  his  future  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. 

(6)  The  mqVe  'one  commits  himself  to  achieving  cor)crete  goals  in  life  related  ^ 
\o  thfe'newly  forme'd  motivij^and  the  more  he  keeps  a  record  of  his  progress 

*  toward  achieving  those  goals,  the  more  the  motive  Is  likely  to  influence  his 
future  ^thoughts' and  actions. 

•  Mi  '  ■ 
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{7f  Changes  In  motives  are  more  likely  to  occur  In:  a  warm  Interpersonal  at- 
mosphere where  th^  subject,  receives  honest  and  open  support  and  where 
-he  is.  respected  by  others  as  a  person  capable  of  guiding  and  directing  his 
own  future  behavior. 

(8)  Changes  in  motives  are  more  likely  to  occur  and  to  persist  if  the  new  - 
motive  is  a  sign  of  membership  in  a  new  reference  group. 


Rostnftid  (1966)  studied  the  relationships  of  ordinal  birth  position  In  the  fam- 
ily to  affiliation  -and  achievement  motives  In  five  studies  of  high  school  and 
college  students.  Four  of  the  studies  assessed  need  for  affiliation  (r?Aff), 
'  need  for  achievement  (nAch),^  and  test  anxiety  under  intentionally  neutral 
-conditions,  while  the  fifth  assessed  only  nAff  under  both  neutral  and  arou^fed 
conditions.  The  Samples  for  the  studies  were  85  male  12th-grade  students  In 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  four  student  groups  at  the  University  of  Kansas— 87 
students  comprising  an  entire  Introductory  psychology  sectfon,  162  freshman 
women  In  a  residence  hail,  97  freshmdn  women  from  another  residence  hall, 
and  82  students  In  a  social  psychology  class.  Test  anxiety  was  measured  by 
Ihe  Mandler  and  Sarason  Tesf  /^nx/efy  Questionnaire,  while  r?Aff  and  r?Ach 
were  measured  with  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  administered  under 
standard  group  conditions.  ^ 

7% 

Analysis  of  parlance  and  t  tests  were  used  to  arjalyze  the  group  differences. 
None  of  the  studies  confirmed,  the  hypothesis  that  first-borns  are  higher  in 
nAff  than  are  later-borns.  However,  some  Support  was  obtained  for  the  hy- 
pothesis that  first-borns  wjth  siblings  are  higher  In  nAff  than  are  only  chil- 
dren. Although  first-borns  tended*  to  be  lower  than  later-borns  In  tesj  anxiety 
i        (which  has  been  conceived  of  as  an  opposite  to  nAch).  tests  of  the  hypothe- 
«     *•  sis  that  first-borns  are  higher  In  nAch  than  1ater-borr]S  were  generally  nega- 
tive. Complex  Interactions  between  sex,  ordinal  position^  and  stimulus  Items 
were  discovered  when  exploring  hAch.  It  was  suggested  that  relationships  ^ 
found  in  previous  studies  between  ordinal  position  and  the  measures  of  motl>> 
.•'vatlon  may  have 'jresulte^  from  typically  uncontrolled  testing  conditions. 


Kfiihl  (1965)  had  called  Into  question  McClelland's  (1961)  contention  that 
*'fi6ed,fo/  achievement  (nAch)  Is  vitally  linked  to  occupational  attainment,  f^c- 
ClellarvJ-  stated  that  the  individual  who  has  a  "need  to  achieve"  vyill  tend  to 
*  '  express.lt  In  the  occupational  ^ealm.  Kahl's  reason  for  questioning  McClel- 
land's formulation  was  that  much  research  had  found  only  very  small  Vela-  . 
tlqnships  between  nAch^and  occupational  achievement  values,  norms,  and 
goals.  He  hypothesized  that  achievement  on  th^  level  of  psychological  motl- 
'  vatlon  was  different  from  achievement  on.  the  cultural  and.  social  level  of 
group  norms  which  specify  the  goals  toward  which  nAch  is  directed.  ^  , 
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Scanzoni  {1967J  decided  to  study  the  hypothesis  that  achievement  motivation 
as  described  jDy  McClelland  should  be  differentiated  from  occupational 
achievemej:\t  goals  as  described  by  Kahl.  A  large,  mostly  white,  metropolitan 
•high  school  in  a  Northern  city  where  students  came  from  all  different  socio- 
economical  levels  provided  the  sample  for  the  study.  A  66-item  questionnaire 
on  socialization  experiences  and  on  occupational  achievement  values  was 
administered  to  504  juniors  and  seniors  taking  a  required  social  studies 
course. 

] 

Zero-order  correlations  were  computed  between  Qccupational  achievement 
values  and  the  kinds  of  child-rearing  practices  claipned  by  McClelland  to  lead 
to  nAch.  A  complete  lack  of  meaningful  relationships  was  found  for  both  sex- 
es. The  results  therefore  suggested  that  Kahl!s  hypothesis  has  a  certain 
*^mourtt  of  validity; 
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y  Vocational  Development  « 

A  person's  vocation  or  his  career  is  presumed  to  Involve  more  than  just  mak- 
ing a.  living.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  th^t  colleges  should  help  student^ 
decide  on  and  grow  loto  an  occupation  that  win  provide  them  with  a  liveli- 
hood, but  more  than  that'  a  career  which  will  be  fulfilling  arid  rewarcjing  to 
them  and  which  will  provide  maximum  benefit  to  society.'  " 

The  major  reason  most  students  are  going- to  college,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  males,  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  vocation.  This  is  even  true  of 
private  liberal  arts  colleges.  The  parents,  the  politiciansj,  and  the  Jay  public 
also  tend  to  see  vocational  preparation  as  the  colleges'  tbp  briorltif.  However, 
except  for  vocational-technical  schools  and  many  communfty  colleges,  most 
higher  education  institutions  probably  hold  other  goals  to  just  as  Impor- 
tant. This  point  *was  illustrated  by  Borow^  as  follows:   -  \ 

The  N.^IR.C.  Webster  Grove  study  confirms,  at  least  for  boys,  what  sJb/ey  after  sur- 
vey dating  from  the  late  1920s  has  shown  and  what  many  In  college  humanities  de- 
partments and  those  who  draft  the  high-minded  sections  oi  college  Dulletlns  on 
philosophy  and  alms  promptly  forget,  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  enterlng^§tudents. 
especlaliy  males,  consistently  place  a  high  premium  on  the  vocational  ob|ec|^ives  of 
college' training.  Typically,  they  say  that  preparation  for  vocational  life  was  a  prlrr^p  mo- 


'Borow,  H.  Student  decision  making:  When  and  how.  In  K.  J.  McCaffrey  and  E.  Kf^g 
(Eds.)  CoHege/car^f  choice:  Right  student,  right  time,  right  place.  ACT  MonograRji 
No.  9  (Iowa  City,  Iowa:  The  American  College  Testing  Program,  1973)  pp.  33-43.\ 
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tivator  In  "their  decision  to*  enter  college,  and  that.  ljurthdf.Mhey  look  to  collec^a-as'd' 
jneans  of  identifying  a  suitable  field  of  work.  o1  obtaining  appropriate  (raintng.'in  that ' 
field,  and  of  preparing  themselves  to  obtain  a  Jtwtter  job  in  what  they  see     a  q^jm- 
petitive  and  highly  differentiated  market,  ivlot  surprisingly,  then,  thoy  want  an  attrSctlve 
and  congenial  job.  although  they  may  not  ye]  bo  ready  1q  Aame  it  specifically,  and  triJjy 
see  the  co)leg[p  degree  as  giving  them  a  trump  card  to  play.  Almost  90%  of  the  Web- 
ster Grove  boys'and  girls  looked  to  college  as^a  way  of  discovering  an  lnterQ3ting  field 
of  work.  altt>9ugh  a  substantially  higher  petentage  of  the  boys  (85%  vs.  63%)  thought. 
\)f  ai\  attractive  position  as  "a  job  with  a  really  good  salary  (pp.  38-39]." 

The  importance  students  place  on  the  vocational  preparation  aspects  of  a 
college  education  is  demonstrated  by  the  growing  discontent  with  college  e)^- 
perlence^J  by  students  durigg  the  earjy  70s  as  many  graduates  from  college 
qould  not  find  jobs  in  their  Chosen  field. 

The  dawn  of  the  age  of  automation  and  the  space  age  Sf\6  the  raplfi  strides 
In  technology  during  the  last  two  decades  are  continuing  to  Increase  educa- 
tional requirements  for  a  large  part  of  the  vfi^orld  of  work.  In  addition.  Workers 
displaced  frOm  their  jobs  by  these  tephnological  changes  are  having  to  be 
retrained.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country  are  called  on  by  soci- 
ety (o  help  meet  these  needs. 
^'       -  •  ^ 

•*  "       •  ' 

*  • 
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Astiri  (1965)  ^ittempted  to  Identify  some  of  the  effects  of  different  college  en- 
vironments on  the  career  choice's  of  exceptionally  able  students.  The  sample 
for  the  study  consisted  of  3.538  mal^  undergraduates  at  73  colleges  who 
had  beerT'honored  as  finalists  or  who  had  received  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the*  1957  Merit  Scholarships-program,  jp  order  to  roughly  equate  the 
conlrlljution  of  each  Institution  in  the  analysis,  a  subsample  of  1.010  students 
•was  .selected  In  such  a  way  that  no  single  institution  contributed  more  than 
^5  subjects  to  become  Ihe  "colfeg^  effects  sanpIe."^X^®  remaining  2.528 
students  were  used  to  develop  adjustment  indices  to  control  the  college  ef- 
fects sample'  for  initial  choice  of  major  field  and  initial  choice  of  a  carreer. 
Then  step-wise  multiple-regression  analyses  were  conducted  tq  adjust  four 
different  college  graduation  career-choice  criteria  for  19  other  student  input 
variables. J  Fa  each  criterion;  input  ^variables  were  pel'tnitted  to  ^nter  the' 
aquation  until  nd  additional  input  variable  was  capable  of  producing  a  reduc- 
tion In  thp  residual  sum  of  squares  (p-  .05).  The  four  c;iteria  of  college 
choice  gathered,  using  a  qqestjonnaire  at  the  time  of  graduation,  were  (a), 
realistic  choice,  ib)  intellectual  choice^  (c)  Godal  ctlolce.  and  (d)  enterprising 

•  cht)ice. » ,  *  ,  *•  .  ' 

The  effects  of  tbe'  college  environment  on  each  of  the  four  types*  of  career 
c>ioice>were  determ'ihed  by  permitting  the  college  characteristics  to  enter  the 
regression  equation  after  the  input  variables  had  been  controlled.  The  11 

*  college  environment  measures  consisted  of  the  eight  "^scales  of  the  Environ- 
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mental  Assessment  Technique  (student  body  size,  ability  level,  anB  the  per- 
centage of  students  majoring  in  each  of  Holland's  six  general  fields  of  study) 
plus  institutional  affluence,  masculinity,  and  homogeneity  as  had  been  previ- 
ously identified  in  a  factor  analysis  of  33  college  variables.  Although  the  sig- 
nificant correlations  were  quite  low,  they  supported  the  idea  that  a  sti^dent's 
career  choice  is  affected  in  a  way  that  causes  it  to  approach  the  model  ca- 
reer in  his  undergraduate  college  environment.  In  other  words,  "a  stucient's 
chance  of  eventually  pursuing  a  particular  type  of  career  appears  to  t^e  in- 
creased somewhat  if  ho  attends  a' college  in  which  a  relatively  high  propor- 
tion of  the  other  students  are  planhing  careers  of  that  typo  [pp.  33-341." 


Baird  (1969)  examined  diff^erencos  between  cpllege  freshmen  who  had  de- 
cided on  a  vocatfon  and  those  who  had  not  decided  on  ,a  vocation  to  see  if 
\afik  of  such  a  choice  appeared  to  result  from  stu(ient  immaturity.  Two  sepa^ 
rate  studies  were  used  to  explore , this  question. 

The  sample  for  the  first  study  consisted  of  6,289  male  and  6^.143*  female 
Treshmen  at  31  colleges  throughout  the  country.  The  American  College  Sur- 
vey, Vocational  Preference  inventory.  Extracurricular  Achievement  Record, 
Preconscious  Activity  Scale,  and  Interpersonal  Competency  Scale  were  the 
Instruments  used  for  the  study;  and  they  w6ro  administered  near  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Rather  than  use  statistical  tests  to  examine  mean  differ- 
ences, such  differences  wore  merely  observed  to  see  if  they  were  as  large 
as  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the  overall  standard  deviation.  A  total  of  451 
males  and  295  females  were  undedded  on  a^vocational  choice  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  The  only  real  difference  seemod  to  be  that  the  undecided 
students  were  not  nearly  as  vocationally  orientod. 

The  second  study  involved  a  sample  of  59.618  collogo-bound  students  who 
took  the  American  College  Test  (ACT)  in  1965-66  and  who  had  indicated 
that  tliey  planned  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher.  A  total  of  13,695 
of  these  students  were  undecided  on  h  vocation.  Data  for  the  study  wer6 
ACX  scores,  high  school  grade  point  average,  and  "most  important  qoa!  jr. 
attending  college  out  of  ten  listed."  No  differences  between  the  decided  and 
the  undecided  college  bound  student^  on  academic  aptitude  and  high  school 
grades  were  found.  Once  again,  undecided  students  tended  to  be  less  voca-. 
tionally  oriented,  and  they  were  oriented  more  toward  the  intellectual  than 
were  the  decided  students.  ,  . 

It  v^as  concluded  that  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  the  notion  that  mos| 
undecided  students  are  malad|usted'or  abnormal.  A*furiher  conclusion  was 
that  the  freshmap  rwhose  only  problem  Is  a  l^ck  of  a  .vocational  decision  can 
^probabjy  be  hplped  to  reach  a  decision,  but  tbat  he  should  be  told  that  being 
undecided *about  a  careef  nqf'only  is  cortimon  but  also  rnay  even  be  benefj-^ 
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cial.  He  needs  to  realize  that  vocational  indecision  does  not  make  him  differ- 
ent from  other  students;  • 


Fptsom  (1969)  examined  CpUege'Student ^Questionnaire  (CSQ)  scale  differ- 
ences among  Holland's  six  personality  types  which  are  the  foyncfatipn  of 
Holland*^  theory  of  vocational  choice.  The  sample,  for  the*  stud^'^consisted  of 
654  rnales  and  449  females  at  the  University  oi  hAalne  vff)o  responded  to  thp 
GSQ  prior  to  enrolling  as  freshmen  in  1966.  The/students  were  categorized 
into  the  six  personality-type  categories  according  to  their  intended  major,  us- 
ing a  classification  scheme  that  had  beert  developed  having  three  judges 
classify  the  69  coll49ge  majors  listed  on  the'^C^Q  Into  the  six  categories.  The 
Bartlet  fest  was  then  used  to  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  among  the  six 
groups  on  each  CSQ  scale.  After  the  Bartlet  Test  results  were  found  to  te 
nonsignificant  (p-  .06),  the  group  means  were  compared  for  each  scale  us- 
Jhg  analysis-of- variance  procedures.  For  those  scales  having  a  significant  F  -  ^ 
value  (p'  .06),  Duncan's  multiple-range  test  was  employed  to  determine 
which  group  pairs  were  accounting  for  the  significant  F  value. 

The  CSQ  scales  -provided  the  basis  for  a  comparison  between  Holland's  de- 
scriptions of  the  six  personality  types  and 'the  way  students  in  each  grotjp 
described  themselves,  providing  concurrent  validity  information  relevant  to  ^ 
Holland's  position.  With  the  exception  of  the  enterprising  type.  ^Holland's  doy^ 
scriplions  of  the  personality  types  were  generally  consistent  with  the  ways^ 
which  the  students  described  themselves  using  the  CSQ. 


An  important  goal  of  the  predominantly  Negro  college  is  to  enhancejls jstu- . 
dents'  capacity  to  choose  an  occupation  rather  than  have  the-ijeeupalion  be 
forced  on  them.  For  trte  college  to  perform  this  role,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand how  social  and  family  background,  motivational  characteristics,  and 
certain  educational  experiences  encourage  or  constrain  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives and  recognition  of  choice.  Therefore.  Gurin  (1966)  studied  the  ef- 
fects of  social  class  and  family  on  the  choices  of  students  at  ten 
predomirtantly  Negro  colleges  In  the  South.  Random"  samples  of  60  males\ 
and  50  females  from  each  class  level  at  each  college  were  administered  var- 
ious questionnaires  in  the  fall  of  the  year  wHich  gathered  data  on  family  . 
background,  high  school  expenences.  educational  and  occupational  goals, 
motivational  characteristics,  political  and  social  attitudes,  and  college  experi- 
ences. For  purposes  of  a  later  study  to  explore  the  effects  of  the  different 
colleges  on  freshman  occupational  aspirations,  some  of  the  questionnaires 
.were  readministered  to  all  freshmen  in  the  sample  at  jhe  end  of  the  year;  but 
the  locus  in  this  study  was  on  initial  cesponse. 

Occupational  choices  were  evaluated  on  several  different  dimensions:  pres- 
tige, ability  demands,  personal  desirabilify.  and^ontraditionakty.  For  each  of 
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these  dimensions,  occupational  choice  was  related  to  the  various  -indepen- 
dent variables  using  analysis  Qf  variance  and  "chi-square  analysis.  Interest- 
ingly., social  class  effects  on  aspiration  were  conditioned  by  how  long  the 
student  had  been  Irt  college.  Wheh  year  In  college  was  controlled,  almost  no 
social  class  differehces  were  found  for  other  than  freshmen;  and  this  ^as 
true  for  both  men  and  women.  These  data  suggestMhat  college  had  the  ef- 
fect of  minimizing  the  effect  of  social  class  differences  oq  occupational  aspi- 
ration, so  that  by  the  senior  year  it  was  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  any 
of  the  dimensions  of  aspiration  according  to  the  class  backgrounds  of  the 
student.  The  major  effect  th^t  did  hold  for  seniors  was  the  negative  effect 
that  strong.pafental  influence  had  on  how  nontraditional  the  male%  oocupa- 
tional  choices  were.  .  . 

Sc)cial  class  did  have  mdjtfr  direct  and  indirect  (through  class-tied  parental 
influence  patferns)  on  the  occupational  choices  of  freshmen.  High  social  sta- 
tus parents,  as  well  as  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence,  on  thpir  chil- 
dren, seemed  to  encourage 'certain,  kinds  of  choices  but  to  discpurage 
others  For  meh  students,  ^for  example/  high-status  parents  facilitated  occu-' 
pational  choices  thgt  were  prestigefijl  and  high|y  demanding  of  ability,,  but" 
discouraged  the  choice. of  highly  nontraditional  occupations.  For  womea^u- 
do/its',  high  staYos  parents  facilitated  the  choice  of  conventional  occupations' 
^  and  roles  socially  appropriate  for  females,  but  discouraged  the  choice  of  do-, 
manding  and  difficult' occupations.     *  .  ^ 


htoltbrun  (1969)  related  the  degroe.;^f^  positive  aad-  negative  vocational  pat- 
terniog  on  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blqnk  (SVIB)  for  late  adolescent 
college  students  to  the  following:  (a);  typo  of  parental  id$^ntification,  (/7)  mas- 
culinity-femininity':of  parental  identification  model,  and  (c>  sex  of  offspring. 
The  sample  was  made  up  of  undergraduate* students  (47  rrtalos  and  33  fe- 
males) at  Emory  University.  In  addition  to  the  SVIB.  Iho  ^^djoctivo  Chock  L(st 
vvas  also  used.  ^^  • 

An  analysis  of  variance  yielded  results  consistenVwIth  prior  studies.  Identifi-* 
cation  with  father, tended  to  b^e  as^ooiafed  with  a  higher  incidence  of  positive 
career  interests  in  the  son<  A  denial  of  InteVests  in, specific  Careers  was  me- 
diated by  Identifying  with  either  parent,  glv^n  the  .appropriate  sex  typli^g  of 
that  parenf.  .  . 


Hind  and  WIrth  (1969)  e:¥plored  the  offet^t 'of  university  experiences  on  the 
.  occtipatlonal  choices  of  undergraduate  students.  They  hypothesized  that  un-* 
d^rgraduates  in  selective  universities  would  fend  to  change  their  occupation- 
al <  aspirations  away  from  prinlarlly  academic  toward  less  academically^ 
demanding  occupations  no  matter  what  their  level  of  academic  perfo'rmahco 
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in  college..  Male  students  who  enrolled  as  freshmen  in, September  of  1961 
and  progressed  continually  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  were_asl5efi  to  report 
their  occu&tiQQ|l  ^aspirations  at  foiir  differentr  times:  (a)  \n  their  application 
for  admlssioHs,  (B)^t=4l3e  Wmei  of  enrollment,  (c)  six  months  after  graduation, 
and  (d)  almostNwo  y^^rs  after  graduation.  Data  were  also  obtained  concern- 
ing academic  ma|t)C;and'cumulative  grade  point  average  for  each  student  In 


iC;andi 

the!  sample,  for  eacnSquarter  of  enrollment. 

The  original  hypothesis  was  not  supported  by  the  data.  The  data^uggested 
that  these  high-ability  students  were  tume^ofhby  academic  careers  and  tra- 
dltibnai  professions  primarily  If  they  recel\^-lQw  average  grades,  Students 
receiving  high  college  grades  tended  (!D4eitlBHv4ft-4!^^  of  their  Initial 
choice.  An  explanation  for  this  resulMs  that  students  as^they— progress 
through  the  university  are  in.  competition  ^with  equally  bright  student^^for  a 
limited  ^number  of  high  grades.  Since  students  tend  to  measure  their  abili 
with  reference  only  to  their  classmates  rather  than  to  their  age  group  as 
whole,  those  receiving  low  grades  would  be  expected  to  evaluate  their  aca- 
demic ability  negatively.  Thus,  they  would  be  predicted  to  change  to  fields  |or 
which  the  highest  grades  are  not  a  prerequisite^  whlliB  those  who  are  suc- 
cessful would  tend  to  remain  in  their  chosen  field. 

The  results  suggest  that  four  years  of  highly  competitive  undergraduate  edu- 
cation seem  to  drive  many  students  away  from  occupations' for  which  *they 
are  apparently  qualified.  If  current  practices  on  a  campus  are  in  fact  driving 
capable  students  away  from  fields  which  they  intended  to  pursue  or  in  which 
they  could  make  significant'eoptributiens  to  society,  it  may  be  that  the  uni- 
vei^sity's  policies,  particularly  grading  pblioies,.  should  be  called  Jnto  question. 
Whether  the/unjversity's  policies;  should  be  changed  depend^  on,  among 
other  things;  just  how  good  the  students  are  that  are  being  lost  from  intellec- 
tually demaiiding  fields  and  whether  they  are  In  fact'capable  of  reaching  their 
initially  stated  goals.    ^  \'  ; 


Holland  and  associates  (1969)  developed  a  revisioh  'of  an  earlier  classification 
scheme  (Piolland,  1966)  which  organized  occupations  according'^to  degree  of 
psychological  "relatedness"  following 'Holland's  theory  of  personality.  Be- 
cause of^its  theoretical  slmfjlicity  and  empirical  base,  the  classification  sys- 
tem was  claimed  to  have  much  potential  value  for  the  vocational  guidance  Qf 
college  students  and  for  research.  For  examfDlef^^tudent  could  be  directed 
to  specific  occupations  that  are  similar  to  hjjs-  initial  vodatioaaTehoice  in  psy- 
chological terms.'' Furthermore,  1he  system  provides  an  easy  anB^reliable  way 
for,a  counselor  to  tell  how  similar  or  dissimilar  are  a  student's  first  and  sec- 
ond vocational  choices.  The  more  similar  are  a  student's  first  and  second  vo- 
cational choices,  the  more  likely  is  the  ^student  to.  retain  his  first  choice 
'  (Hplland  and  Lutz,  1967).  " 
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One  of  the  studies  useful  in  the  development  of  the  revised  classification 
system  (Holland  and  Whitney,  1968)  found  the  classification  system  to  be 
unusu'^Hy  predictive  of  vocational  aspirations  over  an  8-  to  12-month  period. 
Using  the  classification  system,  Holland  and  Whitney  also  found  that 
changes  in  the  occupational  aspirations  of  college  students  usually  follow  or- 
derly or  lawful  patterns.  A  total  of  79%  of  the  men  and  93%  of  the  women  in 
freshman,  and  sophomore  samples  (several  thousand  students)  indicated 
successive^  vocational  choices  that  were  described  as  being  definitely  relat- 
ed, or  lawfbl,  to  their  Initial  choice?. 

To  ofcitain  the  occupational  classifications,  the  Vocational  Preference  Invento- 
ry (VPI)  was  administered  to  a  large  sample  of  subjects  (23,d78  4-year  col- 
lege students,  and  20,313  2-year  college  students,  plus  some  employed 
adufts  in  specific  occupations).  A  profile  of  VPI  scale  means  was  calculated 
for  subjects  classified  in  each  occupational  category  (planning  to  enter  that 
:oQCupatlon  or  already  yn  ttiat'^^occupation).  Four-letter  codes  with  each  letter 
representing  a  VPI  scale  were  then  formed  for  each  scale.  The  letters  for  an 
occupational  code  represent  the  four  scales  having  the  largest  means  for 
people  in  thatN^ccupatlonal  classifiqatton,  and  the  four  letters  were  ordered 
abcording  to  scale  amplitude. 


After  intercorrelations  among  the  six  scales  were  calculated,  it  was  noticed 
that  vector  lines  representing  the  cc^rrelatiori  value  between  each  pair  of 
scales  could  be  arranged  into  a  hexa^gon.  The  hexagon  model  provides  an 
easy  way  for  people  (e.g.,  counselors^  to  remember  which  of  the  six  broad 
occupiational  categories  are  most  similaf\  and  which  are  the  most  dissimilar  to 
any  of  the  categories.  ' 


Kipnis,  Lane,  and  BeVger  (1969)  hypothesized  that  collie  students  classified 
by  test  scores  as  impulsive  would  not  be  attracted  to  courses  involving,  math- 
ematics and  physical  sciences.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  in  two  different 
studies.  The  sample  included  the  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Dela- 
^  ware,  totaling  628  students.  ^ 

Score*^  on  a  specfallyNprepared  41 -item  biographical  inventory  and  Scholastic 
Aptitude^  Test  (SAT)  scbr^  were  used  for  the  first  study  which  focused  on 
choice  of  curricular  major.  The^students  were  split  into  two  ability  groups  us- 
ing the  SAT  median  as  the  dividirig^oint;  and  each  ability  group  was  sp\iX  in- 
to those  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  those  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  those  enrolled  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. Group  comparisons  were  then  made  using  analysis  of  variance. 
Among  the  more  intellectually  able  students,  high-impulsive  students  less 
frequently  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering:  and  those  who  did  enroll  In 
that  college  tended  to  do  less  well  and  to  drop  out  more  dten  during  their 
first  two  years  of  college. 
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In  the  second  study  upperclassmen  majoring  in  mathemgtics  and  physlpal 
science  and  those  majorrng  in  business  were  compared  (using  analysis  of 
variance  and  correlations)  on  impulsiveness  and  rated  on  satisfaction  with 
their  major,  The  science  and  mathematics  majors  had  lower  impulsiveness 
scores  than  did  the  business  majors,  and  high-impulsive  science  majors 
Were  less  satisfied  with  choice  of  major.  A  zero-order  correlation  of  -.67 
was  found  betw§en  impulsiveness  and  satisfaction  with  major  for  those. en- 
rolled in  science  and  mathematics.  It  was  also  found  that  this  relationship 
was  moderated  by  Intellectual  ability.  When  the  group  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics majors  was  limited  to  students  with  SAT  Total  scores  of  1,000  or 
more,  the  correlation  rose  to  -.88. 


Oslpow  and  Gold  (1967)  explored  factors  that  might  contribute  to  the  devel-* 
opment  of  inconsistent  career  preferences  and  tested  the  hypothesis  that  in- 
consistencies in  occupational  preferences  reflect  general  personal  and 
familial  discord.  Only  by  understanding  why  such  inconsistencies  occur  can 
effective  college  aid  in  resolving  such  inconsistencies  be  provided. 

From  the  entire  population  of  entering  male  freshmen  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University  in  1966.  two  safriples  of  101  each  were  selected  using  random 
methods.  The  one  group  consisted  of  students  whose  first  and  second  occu- 
pational choices  were  two  to  four  categories  apart  in  Roe's  occupational 
bla9Sific9tion  system,  while  the  other  group  had  first  and  second  choices  that 
were  zero  to  one  category  apart.  From  college  admission  data  which  were 
available,  the  following  variables  were  utilized  in  the  study:  (a)  degree  of 
agreement  between  first  occupational  choice  and  curricular  major  chosen  for 
enrollment,  (b)  student's  expressed  certainty  about  his  career  plans,  (c)  par- 
ental support  of  and  satisfaction  with  student's  educational  and  vocational 
preferences,  (d)  health  and  physical  disabilities  and  general  attitude  tpward 
health  and  ohysique,  (e)  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Verbal  and  Mathematics 
discrepancy  scores,  (/)  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  pattern  similarities  to 
first  and  second  occupational  choices,  and  (g)  stability,  self-sufficiency  and 
dominance  scales  of  the  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory. 

Comparisons  between  the  two  groups  werfe.  made  using  /  tests.  The  groups 
were  found  to  be  somewhat  different  in  general  academic  ability,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  interest  Inventory  pattems  supported  the  student's  occupa- 
tional choices.  No  significant  differences  on  the  family  variables  were  noted. 
It  was  concluded  that  inconsistency  of  career  preferences  exhibited  by  in- 
coming freshmen  may  in  most  cases  merely  be  the  result  of  students'  recog- 
nition of  their  limited  abilities. 


Wdlsh  and  Lacey  (1969)  attempted  to  determine  if  college  students  assigned 
Holland's  personality  typji^s  would  perceive  themselves  as  changing  in  the  di- 
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rectlon  consistent  with  the  profile  for  their  type.  The  sample  included  151 
male  college  seniors  at  Ohio  State  University  who  were  bi;oken  downlinto  six 
groups  {using  curricular  major)  representing  each-  of  Hollafltiis  personal  ori- 
entations* Six  scales,  one  for  each  of  Holland's  personality  areaSTwere  con- 
structed and  used  to  collect  data  from  all  students. in  the  sample;  and.  these 
scales  attempted  to  measure  the  Impact  of  the  college  experience  as  per- 
ceived by  the  students.  * 

The  null  hypothesis  was  that  there  would  be  no  difference  between  mean 
scores  for  the  six  groups  on  a  given  scale.  The  hypothesis  was  tested  using 
analysis  of  variance  on  the  scale  scores.  Significant  main  effects  were  found 
for  the  Realistic,.  Intellectual,  and  Artistic  scales. 

The  results  sDggested  that  perceived  change  in  college  for  those  three 
groups  was  toward  being  more  like  the  profile  for  the  type'^o  which  they  had 
been  assigned.  - 


For  8^483  male  sophomores  at  248  heterogeneous  colleges,  Werls  (1967) 
studied  changes  in  career  plans  during  the  freshman  *year  for  those  who 
upon  enrolling  were  planning  careers  as  engineers,  teachers,  physlcianis, 
businessmen,  lawyers,  chemists,  accountants,  and  physicists.  TKose  who 
changed  career  plans  during  the  freshman  year  were  compared  with  those 
not  changing  career  plans  on  father's  education,  father's  \)CCupation,  and 
/ability  level  (high  school  GPA,  college  freshman  GPA,  and  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  scores),  using  chi-square  analysis.  Results  of 
the  study  indicated  that  in  terms  of  ability  and  social  class  background,  stu- 
dents who  were  unlike  the  majority  of  other  students  with  the  same  initial  ca- 
reer choice  tended  to  change  their  career  choices  to  fields  y^here  they  would 
be  more  like  other  students.  In  addition,  students  choosing  the  same  occu- 
pations as  their  fathers  were  less  likely  to  change  thejr  career  plans  than 
were  others  making  those  initial  career  plans.  The  results  seemed  to  support 
the  "birds  of  a  feather"  theory  .which  stress'es  changes  that  lead  to  greater 
homogeneity  within  each  career  group-. 

Werts  and  Watley  (1968)  later  raised  questldns  about  the  conclusions  of  the 
earlier  study.  They  wondered  if  it*  were  not  possible  for  a  student  whose, 
characteristics  were  consistent  with  those  typically  found  in  the  career  field 
he  Initially  selected  to  become  "incompatible"  later  because  his  characteris- 
tics changed.  Conversely  .-they  wondered  if  a  student  jrt/ho  was  "deviant"  in. 
relation  to  Kis  initial  occupational  choice  could  become  "nondeviant"  during 
his  college  years  as  a  result  of  socialization  experiences  that  made  him  more 
like  the  others  In  his  field.  Therefore,  the  data  for  the  earlier  study  were 
reanalyzed  to  test  out  wJiether  these  additional  hypotheses  would  be  tena- 
ble. 
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If  the  "birds  of  a  feather"  model  applied,  each  career-field  group  should  have 
become  more  homogeneous  on  the  socioeconomic  and  ability  measures, 
and  the  differences  between  the  groups  should  have  increased  during  the 
fteshman  year  in  college.  Analysis  of  variance  across  48  career-field  catego- 
ries for  about  16,000  males  revealed  decreasing  F  ratios  for  aptitude  scores 
and' high  school  grades  (inconsistent  with  the  theory)  and  i/icreasing  F  ratios 
for  college  grades  and  father's  education  (consisterit  with  the  theory).  Idfenti- 
*  cal  analyses  across  fields  were  conducted  for  about  14,000  females.  Results 
for  female?  fit  the  model  even  less  because  for  those  there  was  also  a  de- 
clining F  ratio  for  father's  education. 

One  possible  implication  of  the  results- is  tfiat  students'  perceptions  of  their 
acadeitiic  ability  were  modified  in  direct  re^tionship  to  their  academic  perfor- 
mance and  that  these  changed  perceplions  resulted  in  "appropriate"  career- 
field  changes.  It  was  concluded  that  the  vbirds  of  a  feather"  model  should 
probably  be  replaced  by  a  model — yet  to  be  devised — that  considers  how 
changes  in  personal  characteristics,  such  as  self-perception, of  academic 
ability,  affect  career  choice. 
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Chapter  5 


SUCCESS  VIEWED  AS  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


'There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  college  exprerlence  should 
help  a  student  develop  socially.  It  probably  would  not  be  top  extreme  to  see 
social  development  and  academic  achievement  and  learnjng,  along  with  oc~ 
Cupationa)  development,  as  the  prime  criteria  for  college  success. 

The  most  important  social  interest  for  many  students  may  be  popularity  or  to 
be  regaf'Sed  as  a  leader  on  campus.  For  some  students,  the  goal  ryiay  be  to , 
develop  social  finesse  and  skills  that  wilf  be  valuable  ;in  business  or  in  other 
endeavors  after  graduation  from  college.  Some  students  may  merely  desire 
to  "gel  along -with  others"  or  to  develop  cherished/friendships  or  to  find  a 
spouse,  ^d,  of  course,  there  are  the  students/who  primarily  desire  to 
achieve  recognition  in  some  extracurricular  area.  J^rom  the  viewpoint  of  thp 
college  and  society;^  and  perhaps  even  fbr  some^^fetudents  and  their  parents, 
an  equally  important'goal  will  be  to  develop  a  pspect  for  others  and  their 
views.  y 

Fraternities  and  sororities  Nave  often  given  development  in  the  social  area  as 
their  primary  basis  for  existing.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  to  what  extent 
changes  in  social  expectations  are  lespor^^ible  for  the  relative  demise  of 


these  organizations.' Perhaps  future ^6efirch  ^^n  give  them  new  life  by 
pointing  out  comprehensive  factors  ne^e^d  for  maximum  social  development 
to  lake  place  and  waj^s  to  improve  on  ^tfleir  methods  of  social  development. 

This  sociological  area  seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity  as  an  area  for  re- 
search. Hoyt's  review  of  |he  literature  cohcluding  that  college  grades  are  not 
related  to  vocational  success  after  college  suggests  one  reason  for  the  inter- 
est in  social  development.^  A  second  reason  that  vocational  success  and 
adjustment  often  seem  to  depen(^  (assuming^the  person  has  the  ability  and 

 ;J'   ■  J 

'D.  P.  Hayt,  The^  relationship  between  coiiege  grades  and  adult  achievement:  A  review 
of  the  iiter^tur^.  JkCJ  Research  Report  No  7 /Iowa  City.  Iowa:  The  American  College 
Testing  i^rOgram, .  19^5)  / 
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interest  required)  largely  on  social  factors  and  ability  to  ^et  along  with  others 
The  importance  of  social  (actors  is  clear  for  sales,  persuasive,  and  other  ver- 
bal occupations;  but  it  is  also  importanl  for  almost  every  6ther  occupation. 
Inability  to  get  along  with  associates  is  probably  cited  more  ott'&n  than  any 
other  reason  for  termination  pf  employment. 


^   ^Development  of  Social  Awareness,  Popuiarfty,  Social  Skills, 
and  Interpersonal  Relationships 

Everyone  has  social  needs,  ,^nd  such  needs  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the 
reaction  of  and/or  the  interaction  with  other  people.  Social  approval  is  a  par- 
ticularly important  motive  for  human  beings,  and  college  students  are  no  ex- 
ception. For  example,  more  students  v\;ould  probably  preter  to  be  a  campus 
leader,  a  varsity  athlete,  a  homecoming  queen,  or  just  socially  popular  than 
to  be  valedictorian  of.  their  class.  Many  of  them  would  see  such  accomplish- 
ments as  real  college  success,  even  if  they  were  not  doing  well  academical- 
ly :  * 

Young  people  in  high  school  and  college  seem  to  have  especially  strong 
needs 'for  acceptaflce  by  age  and  sex  peers.  As  a  result,  strict  conformity  to 
youth  norms  and  current  fads  is  not  uncommon  among  :young  people,  even 
in  this  day  of  individuality  and  "doing  your  own  thing."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  diverse  peer  groups  on  a  typical  campus  to  which  students 
can  relate  and  whose  values  they  can  emulate.  Such  diversity  of  groups  and 
their  interaction  with  students'having  quite  different  characteristics  result  in 
the  need  for  research  in  this  area  to  be  differential  and  selective  rather  than 
general  and  completely  cross-campus. 

Campus  officials  and  parents  are  especially  concerned  about  social  maturity. 
However,  blind  conformity  to  campus-culture  expectations  and  mores  is  not 
what  college  lofficials  would  perceive  as  social  maturity  On  the  other  hand, 
conformity  to  social  expectations  is  also  important  to  their  view  of  social  de- 
velopment. The  emphasis  on  social  status,  being  accepted,  and  being  well 
thought  of  continues  a^er  colleg^e  and  seems  to  saturate  our«eatire  society. 
Being  "too  different. /ili  at  ease,  or  lacking  certain  common  social  skills  will 
lead  to  rejection  orlto  a  lack  of  acceptance  by  the  group  or  person  with 
which  the  individualsdesires  to  associate. 'A  lack  of  social  acceptance  in  col- 
lege or  after  college  can  have  serious  consequences  for  the  student's  self-; 
concept  and  for  almost  every  other  type  of  student  development  and  adjust-' 
meni  discusseb  in  this  book.  Such  potential  consequences  @mphas^  hpwi 
important  it  is  for  each  student  to  continue  developing  interpersonaljpware-l 
ness  and  human  relations  skills  that  will  give  him  reasonable  access  to  the 
social  groups  and  statuses  to  which  he  redhsticdily  aspires. 
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Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Social  Awareness,  Popularity, 
Social  Skills,  and  Interpersonal  Relationships:  Selected  Annotations 

Several  researchers  had  found  that  if.one  person  finds  another  person's  be- 
havior "rewarding,"  he  will  tend  to  like  that  person.  Aronson  and  Under 
(19615)  wished  to  test  the  additional  hypothesis  that  a  gain  in  esteem  is  a 
more  important  reward  than  invariant  esteem  and  that  loss  of  esteem  is  a 
more  potent  "punishrpent"  than  invariant  negative  esteem.  Therefore,  j^f^ey 
randomly  divided  80  female  students  in  introductory  classes  at  the^  University 
of  Minnesota  into  four  experimental  groups.  Visually  Separated  from  each 
other  in  the  laboratory-  experiment  setting,  the  coeds  orally  intoracied  in 
2-person  groups  over  a  series  of  brief  meetings.  Eadh  subject  for  all  four  ' 
groups  was  told  by  the  experimenter  that  since  she  had  arrived  before  her' 
partner  for  tne  experiment,  5he  Would  be  his  helper  and  assist  him  perform  a  . 
verbal  conditioning  experiment  on  the  other  student  (who  was  actually  a  con- 
federate) The  subject  was  informed  thaf  the  partner  would  be  told  it  was  an 
experiment  of  how  people  form  impressions  of  other  people,  while  m  actuali- 
ty the  purpose  was  to  see  if  his  special  procedure  could|  increase  the  rate  of 
plural  nouns  employed  above  that  obtained  in  the  partner  control  conversa- 
tion ^  . 

The  same  confederate ,w£(s  used  throughout  the  experiment,  and  her  evalua- 
tions of  the  subjects  were  different  for  the  four  groups  as  follows:  Group  1— - 
evaluations  all  highly  positive.  Group  2 — evaluations  all  quite  negative. 
Gl;oup  3 — evaluations  negative  "at  first  but  gradually  bec^ame  positive,  and 
Group  4 — evaluations  positive  at  first  but  gradually  became  negative  After 
each  3-mlnute  meeting  with  their  partners,  the  subjects  were  allowed  to 
eavesdrop  on  the  conversation  belw/een  her  partner  and  the  experimenter  ((n 
which  the  partner  evaluated  the  subject)  The  subject  had  been  asked  to 
count  the  number  of  plural  nouns  used  by  her  partner  in  reporting  to  ih&  ex- 
perimenter 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  girl  was  interviewed  by  the  experimenter's 
research  supervisor  who  was  ignorant  of  the  subiect's  'exp^imental  group 
membership  (in  order  to  avoid  bias)  This  neutral  interviewer Viformed  each 
subject  that  one's  feelings  toward  the  other  can  affect  voice-i^ction;  and  ijv* 
order  to  account  for  this  in  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  data^^e  needed  to 
know  what  her  feelings  were  about  her  partner  It  was  fptiQ^/hat  the  sub- 
jects liked  the  confederate  best  vjhen  her  overheard  evaluations  Wtved  from 
negative  to  positive  and  least  when  her  overheard  evaluafTons  moved  from 
positive  to  negative 


Borenson,  Carkhuff,  and  Myrus  (1966)  selected  18  men  and  18  women  from 
the  undergraduate  student  body  at  the  University  of  f\/linnesota  for  a  study  of 
the  interpersonal  functioning  of  college  students  and  the  'effect  of  training 
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upon  their  functioning,  One-thirct  of  each  sex  was  placed  Into  each  of  three 
groups:  (a)  a  training  group  which  employed  16  hours  of  quasi-therapeutic 
experiences  over  an  B-week  period  plus  previously  validated  research  scales 
that  measure  empathy,  positive  regard,  genuineness,  concreteness,  and  selt- 
exploration;  {b)  a  training  control  group  Which  did  everything  the  first  group 
did  (the  trainers  were  equated  on  interpersonal  functioning)  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  employment  of  the  research  scales;  and  (c)  a  control  group  which 
received  no  training  experience 

Pre-  and  postexperiment  measures  were  taken  for  all  three  groups  on  the 
basis  of  four  Indices  which  assessed  empathic  understanding,  positive  re- 
gard, genuineness,  «concretenes^s,  and  the  degree  of  self-exploration  elicited 
in  others.  The  four  indices  were  objective  tape  ratings,  Inventory  reports  of 
standard  interviewees.  Inventory  report  of  signlficanj  others,  and  Inventory 
self-reports^o  statistically  significant  differences  in  pro-experiment  levels  of 
Interpersonal  functioning  (using  t  tests)  were  found  for  the  three  groups,  with 
overall  interpersonal  functioning  being  at  a  low  level.  It  was  suggested  from 
this  resiMit  that  college  students  generally  function  at  loss  lhan  minimally  fa- 
cilitative  interpersonal^^ej^  when  they  are  cast  in  a  helping  role. 

In  general,  the  study  hypothesis  was  supported  by  the  post-experiment  data. 
The  training  group  consistently  demonstrated  the  greatest  amount  of  change 
in  interpersonal  functioning,  and  the  training  control  group  demonstrated 
higher  levels  of  post-experiment  interpersonal  functioning  than  did  the  control 
group  on  a  majority  of  the  comparisons  made. 


Broxton  (1962)  explored  the  interpersonal  attraction  factors  involved  In  room* 
mate  satisfaction  for  college  women  The  sample  consisted  of  289  freshman 
women  in  three  residence  halls  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  who  had  been 
assigned  roommates  by  the  housing  office  prior  to  their  arrival  on  campus.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  all  of  the  women  .were  informed  that  room- 
mate changes  would  be  allowed  after  five  weeks,  by^hich  time  most  initial 
interperso'nal  exploration  among  college  students  has  Taken  place  according 
to  previous  research.  At  a  group  meetiag  in  Docembyeir,  the  subjects  were 
encouraged  to  change  roommates  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  because 
the  opportunity  of  living  witb  two  different  students.  Instead  of  one,  would  be 
an  ennching  freshman  experience  They  were  assured  that  chailging  room-  ^ 
mates  did  not  imply  a  fallyr^  to  ^adjust 

Those  who  had  changed  roommates  were  compared  with  tbe  satlsfiec|  room- 
mate who  did  not  change  using  responses  to  the  Personal  Schedule  Invento- 
ry, a  personal  background  Instrument.  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  the 
satisfied  roommates  were  more  similar  than  the  other  roommates  on  certain 
moral  factors  (church  attendance,  church  approval  of  drinking,  personal  ap- 
proval of  smoking,  and  personal  approval  of  drinking);  studying  and  sleeping 
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habits;  fatheris  education  and  salary;  and  size  of  high  school  graduating 
class.  Although  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  significantly  on  church  affiJiatlon, 
average  ch)(!irch  attendance  most  effectively  differentiated  the  two  groups. 
SimilaiiVralthough  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  on  actual  drinking  habits,  the 
satisfied  roommates  were  more  similar  on  their  attitudes  toward  drinking. 
One  of  the  most  striking  discrepancies  between  the  two  groups  was  their 
percentage  of  agreement  on  approximate  number  of  atudy  hours.  Concern- 
ing sleeping  habits,* similarity  in  sleeping  with  the  window  open  was  the  ma- 
jor differentiating  factor.  I 


Coombft  (1969)  proposed  a  cyclic  model  for  explaining  the  relationship  be- 
tween social  participation,  self-concept,  and  interpersonal  valuation.  The 
throe  propositions  wore  (a)  an  increase  in  participation  in  a  specific  social 
situation  loads  to  increasingly  favorable  evaluations  from  others  in  such  situ- 
ations, (b)  an  increase  in  favorable  evaluations  from  others  in  a  specific  so- 
cial situation  leads  to  a  more  favorable  self-goncept  with  regard  to  such 
situations,  and  (c)  an  increase  in  favorable  self-conception  pertaining  to  a 
specific  social  situation  leads  to  greater  participation  in  such  situations. 

To  tost  the  model,  advantage  was  taken  of  a  student-sponsored  dance  at  a 
largo  campus  where  220  male  and  220  female  college  students  wore  paired 
by  a  computer.  Only  2.6%  of  Iho' paired  couples  knew  each  other  slightly 
from  before,  and  only  0.8%  of  them  were  woll  acquainted,  so  the  confound- 
ing effects  of  previous  interaction  wero  largely  eliminated.  A  6-month  longitu- 
dinal study  beginning  with  this  initial  encounter  involved  the  subjects 
completing  throe  different  questionnaires  concorning  interpersonal  responses 
and  tho  effect  of  solf-concept  and  previous  dating  participation  on  those  re- 
sponses, e  ^ 

ZorQ-ordor  correlations  botWoon  variables  of  social  participation,  self-con- 
cept, and  interpersonal  valuation,  and  partial  correlations  with  certain  varia- 
bles held  constant  tydpd  to  support  the  model:  and  none  of  tho  data  were 
Incongruous  to  the  model.  This  general  consistency  of  empirical  evidence 
seemed  to  suggest  that  tho  model  may  have  potential  for  explaining  volun- 
tary participation  in  social  settings 


Morowltz  (1967)  correlated  Pro(oct  Talent  scores  with  popularity  and  rejection 
scores  achieved  with  members  of  their  own  and  (he  opposite  sex  for  1.437 
^malo.  and  1.505  female,  students  al  eight  high  schools  The  high  schools  se- , 
^lectod  were  about  \hQ  same  ^  size  (the  number  of  students  in  elich  grade 
ranged  from  57  to  161).  but^eafch  one  came  from  a  different  one  of  the  eight 
regional  areas  defined  by  the  U  S  Office  of  Education  A  total  of  15  predictor 
variables  were  selected  from  56  Project  Talent  variables  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
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liiTiinar^  analys)<5  rosults  Four  kinds  of  sociometnc  scores  served  as  (he  cri- 
teria (a)  same  ?;ex /attraction  score,  ib)  opposite  sex  attraction  score,  {c) 
sarpe  f^ex  reiectioj^KBCore,  and  {(f)  opposite  sex  rejection  score,  . 

t  •  ^- 

Zero-order  correlations  and  a  multiple  correlation  with  the  predictor  variables 
wore  computed  for  each  criterion  variable  It  was  found  (hat  popularity  corre- 
lated higher  with  the  predictors  than  did  rejection  criteria  In  multiple-correla- 
tion prediction  the  best  predictors  for  both  popularity  and  reiection  were 
English  test  total  score,  information  about  and  interest  in  sports,  and  socio- 
economia  status  A  particularly  important  additional^afjable  for  males'  popu- 
larity was  their  knowledge  of  sports  Although  athletes  were  chosen  more 
frequently  than  were  scholars,  the  "athlete-scholars"  were  most  popOlar  of 
all  Some  of  the  predictor  varj^les  seemed  to  relate  to  popi/larity  or 
Dniy  to  rejection 

t 


Morston  and  Lovlnc  (1964)  Studied  the  relationship  between  inti^^ctlon  pat- 
torn«  reported  in  a  queationnaire  and  the  typology  of  group  onentdt^n  yield- 
ed t)y  the  Bass  Onontarbn  Inventory  for  a  sample  of  360  college  studdnts  at 
Purdue  University  The  inventory  was  designed  to  classify  a  person's  social 
orientation  as  tasH^oHSnted  ^concerned  about  getting  the  |ob  done),  interac- 
tion-oriented (intMisic  satisfaction  from  the  mere  fact  of  interactinfg  with  oth- 
ers and  IS  more  concerned  with  harmonious  relationships  with  others  than 
with  solving  the  group  s  problems),  or  self-onented  (concerned  primarily  with 
the  direct  reasons  of  the  interaction  to  himself,  with  the  group  acting  as  a 
sounding  board  for  the  expression  of  his  personal  needs)  The  Orientation 
Inventory  was  in(iluded  along  with  questions  on  interaction  patterns,  political 
attitudes,  and  biographical  background  Students  falling  into  Bass'  three 
typh^  were  compared  on  the  other  data  gathered  using  chi-squaro  analysis 

The  results  of  the  study  indicated  that  lemalos  were  more  interaction-orient- 
ed, while  engineering  students  were  more  task-oriented  The  task-oriented 
students  preferred  fcie'nds  having  an  intellectual-cultural  orientation  Self-ori- 
ented students  were  less  frequently  officers  of  extracurricular  organizations. 
Interaction-oriented  students  reported  discussing  various  topics  more  often, 
and  the\\^tef^d  to  belong  more  frequently  to  fraternities  and  sororities. 


ERIC 


Roilly.  Commlns.  and  Stefic  (I960)  studied  the  complementarity'  of  personal- 
ity needs  in, friendship  choice  among  25  pairs  of  sophomore  and  25  pairs  of 
junior  female  Catholic  college  students  using  the  Edwards  Personal  Prefer- 
ence Schedule  (EPPS)  and  the  Allport-Ve/non  Study  of  Values  (SOV)  Each 
girl  completed  the  EPPS  and  two  days  later  predicted  her  partner  s  need 
profile  on  the  EPPS  Relative  scores  of  the  six  values  on  the  SOV  were  also 
obtained 


9^  ^ 
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Correlations  were  computed  for  self-perceived  needs  of  friends,  phenomenal 
needs  of  friends,  and  self-percbived  needs  of  nonfriends  with  scores  on  each 
of  the  15  EPPS  personality  ne^d  scales  No  relationship  was  found  in  regard 
to  self-perceived  personality  nee4^-ol  friends,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  of 
muti^l  need  satisfaction  betwgi^n  friends  Friends  did  not  see  themselves  as 
more  consistently  complementary,  nor  was  there  a  relationship  of  similarity  of 
personflfly  needs  Friends  did  tend  to  be  slightly  similar  in  values.  . 


Rosenfeld  and  Nauman  (1969)  explored  the  effect  of  dogmatism  upon  the  de- 
velcfpment  of  informal  relationships  using  two  34-person  units  of  a  targe 
women's  residence  hall  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Freshman  women  were 
selfTcted  because  they  were  grouped  according  to  age,  and  they  usually 
lacked  previous  expenence  in  extended  peer-group  living  away  from  home 
During  the  fifth  and  tenth  week  of  the  semester  the  students  who  had  agreed 
to  participate  in  a  "study  of  social  living"  responded  to  \\\e  Rokeach  Dogma- 
tism Scale  and  several  other  instruments  which  gathered  data  on  demo- 
graphic characteristics;  attitudes;  interests;  and  motivation  for  achievement, 
affiliation,  and  approval.  During  those  same  weeks,  a  specially  designed 
questionnaire  asked  each  woman  to  describe  her  relationship  with  each  of 
her  33  dormitory  peers  'Using  matrices  of  responses,  estimates  of  each 
woman's  "typical  interpersonal  standing"  within  the  group  were  derived  from 
the  average  ratings  she  received  along  each  dimension  Another  instrument 
was  also  administered  which  gathered  the  frequency  and  time  spent  in  inter- 
personal contact  and  communication  with  the  subject  Communication  data 
were  gathered  for  four  content  contexts:  (a)  academic,  (b)  intellectual,  (c) 
personal,  an^  (d)  social 

Zero-order  correlations  wdre  calculated  between  dogmatism  and  the  various 
mterporsonal  )irneasuros  Although  there  were  differences  between  the  two 
dormitory  ^initp.  a  general  finding  was  that  the  dogmatic  subjects  increasingly 
received  negative  ratings  from  their  peers  However,  the  dogmatic  subjects 
kept  up  contiict  with  their  peers  by  initiating  most  of  the  interactions  (There 
was  no  relatipnship  belween  dogmatism  and  the  amount  of  contact  with 
peors  )  The  dogmatic  women  appeared  to  be  insensitive  to  the  negative  re- 
ceplions  theyl  received  from  their  peers 


Secom  and  packman  (1964)  studied  interpersonal  congruency.  perceived 
similarity,  ap'd  friendship  in  a  sample  of  152  college  students  Subjects  de- 
scribed themselves  and  their  best  friend  of  the  same  sex  (one  week  apart) 
on  ranking  scales  for  ten  needs  which  had  been  developed  from  the  Ed- 
wards Personal  Preference  Record  For  each  self  need,  the  students  were 
divided  into  those  with  a  z-score  above  and  below  the  mean  on  that  need 
For  each  resulting  pair  of  groups,  /-tests  were  then  made  to  compare  z- 
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score  ipeans  ior  tho  way  they  perceivod  their  friends  on  a*  particular  need. 
This  .procedure  was  repeated  lor  each  ol  the  ten  group  pairs  on  each  ol  the 
ten  needs,  resulting  in  a  total  ol  100  /-tefst  comparisons. 

Twenty-two  of  the  100  f  values  were  signilicant  at  the  .05  level  with  almost 
hall  of  them  significant  at  the  .001  level.  Six  of  the  /  values  were  interpreted 
as  resulting  from  both  need  similarity  (the  percefptlon  by  a  person  that  hls% 
friend  is  similar  to  himself)  and  congi^uency  (which  exists  when  the  persp'n's 
perceived  self  and  the  self  that  the  person  perceives  his  Iriend  to  perceive 
are  congruent),  ten  of  them  were  interpreted  as  resulting  primarily  from  simi- 
larity, and  five  of  them  wre  interpreted  a^  resulting  primarily  from  congru- 
ence Both  of  these  conditions  were  therefore  suggested  to  be  important  for 
a  friendship  to  develop 


Taylor  (1968)  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  differential  rates  of  increase 
over  time  in  intimate  and  nonintimate  levels'*  of  mutual  activities  and  Infornria- 
tion  exchanges  between  roommates  in  college  and  that  specific  factors  can 
be  identified  which  account  for  such  differences  in  the  development  of  inter- 
personal relations.  In  particular,  it  was  predicted  that  dyads  composed  ot  two 
high-revealing  individuals  (to  best  friend  as  target)  would  exhibit  a  greater 
breadth  of  penetration  (the  variety  of  activities  engaged  in,  the  amdunt  of  in- 
formation exchanged,  etc.,  per  unit  time)  than -dyads  composed  of  two  low 
revealers. 

A  self-disclosure  questionnaire,  which  requested  students  to  indicate  whether 
or  not  they  had  revealed  information  atpout  themselves  to  their  roommates  in 
each  of  40  content  areas,  was  administered  to  695  freshman  men  during 
their  first  week  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Pairs  in  which  both  members 
were  strangers  before  coming  to  the  university  and  in  which  both  members 
were  either  high  or  low  revealers  were  sglectod  as  subjects  for  the  study. 
Fifteen  dyads  were  composed  of  high-revealing  members  and  15  vyere  com- 
posed ofJow-revealing  rpembers.  with  additional  pairs  of  subjects  being  used 
as  a  pontrol  group  The  students  also  completed  a  30-item  roommate  ques- 
tionnaire in  which  they  incjicated  whether  they  had  engaged  in  particular  ac- 
tivities during  the  preceding  three  weeks  (e.g.,  have  you  borrowed  from  or 
loaned  money  to  your  roommate?  Have  you  invited  your  roommate  to  youR 
home?)  The  sulpjects  were  told  that  they  would  be  participating  in  research 
related  to  Navy  future  weapons  systems,  and  along  with  this  they  were  inter- 
ested in  how  men  go  about  getting  to  know  each  other. 

Both  questionnaires  were  readministered  to  the  subjects  during  weeks  3,  6, 
9.  and  13  of  the  semester.  A  3-dimensional  factorial  design  with  repeated 
measures  was  used  for  the  study  with  the  indepenciont  variables  being  lime, 
intimacy  level,  and  predisposition  to  reveal  oneself  lo  others.  The  dependent 
variables  were  the  number  of  mutual  roommate  activities  and  amounts  of 
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SGlf-disclosuro  to  roommalo.  Results  were  that  mutual  activities  and  self-dis- 
closure both  increased  over  time,  although  nonintimate  or  superficial  ex- 
changes of  activities  and  information  continued  to  occur  to  a  greater  extent 
that  intimate  ones  for  all  groups.  In  addition,  dyads  composed  of  high  reveal- 
ors  engaged  in  significantly  greater  amount  of  exchange  at  all  points  than  did 
the  dyads  composed  of  low  reveaierSr  and  this  result  was  especially  true  for 
intimate  areas  of  exchange.  It  was  concluded  that  the  results  offered  support 
for  a  general  theoretical  frameworl<  of  social  penetrtition  processes. 
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A  question  of  first  Importance  about  leadership  in  college  students  asks  what 
characteristics  are  necessary  for  effective  leadership  in  various 'types  of 
groups  and  for  various  kinds  of  situations.  Clearly  the  leader  (captain)  of  a 
football  team  will  need  to  be  a  different  type  of  individual  tharf  the  leader  of 
an  organization  such  as  a  cultural-literary  club.  Yet,  leaders  even  in  such 
diverse  groups  may  have  some  common  ^x;haracteristics  that  differefitiate 
them  from  students  in 'general  and  that'tesult  in  effective  leadership. 


A  second  question  is  whether  collegiartls^eXfT^riences  of  various  types  can 
develop  leadership  qualities  and  which  types  of  college  experienc&^are  most 
cofYducive  to  leadership  development.  Military'officiafs  are  convinced  that 
teaching  principles  of  leadership  to  their  men  and  giving  practice  ij:i  applying 
.these  principles  will  result  in  effective  leaders,  at  least  for  those  men  who 
have  some  leadership,  characteristics  to  begin  with  and  who  are  Amenable  to 
leadership  develbpment.  Implied  in  this  concept  is  another  question  about 
whethei-  certain  student  characteristics  will  better  allow  the  student  to  devel- 
op in  the  leadership  area  with  proper  training  and  experiences.  Many  college 
officials,  especially  in  the  student  personnel  area,  see  one  of  their  major 
roles  as  promoting  the.  development  of  leadership. 

Students,  parents,  society,  and  others  are  also  conrf^rned  about  leadership 
development.  For  example,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  prospeulive  employers  Xo 
consider  evidence  of  leadership  ability  as  being  more  important  than  the 
grades  which  the  student  received  while  in  college.  Campus  leadership  ex- 
periences are  probably  more  similar  to  what  goes  on  in  many  later  occupa- 
tional roles  than  is  true  of  any  other  experience  as  a  college  student. 
Furthermore,  as  Hoyt's  review  pointed  out,  research  has  found  negligible  re^- 
lationships  between  grades  and  later  vocational  success.*  Also  there  is  for- 

^D.  P  Hoyi,  The  relationship  between  college  grades  and  adult  achievement:  A  review 
of  the  literature  ACT  Research  Report  No  7  (Iowa  Cily.  Iowa  The  American  College 
Te<?ling  Program,  .1P65)  , 
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mal  evidence,  as  well  as  subjective  persoml  evidence  noted  by  many 
employers,  that  college  leadership  role^,.afe  important  for  leadership  success 
on  the  job.  Roskens  found  significanfrelationships  for  males  at  a  large  uni- 
versity between  college  leadership  participation  and  post-college  leadership.^ 
Those  with  high  post-college  leadership  ^scores  were  not  primarily  overall 
leaders  in  the  college,  but  they  were  college  leaders  in  specific  areas.  In.ad- 
dition 'participation  as  leaders  in  nonacademic  organizations  was  more  pre- 
dictive of  post-college JpadjS[rship  ttian  was  leadership  In  academic  organiza- 
tions. 


\njnd!ation! 


Succe^jBn/lewed  as  Development  of  Leadership  Skills;  Selected 
Anndlations 


(SWer  (1966)  studied  leadership  persistency  for  selected  high  school  lead- 
ers through  three  years  of  college.  Three  hundred  high  school  leaders  who 
entered  the  University  of  Arizona  were  classified  after  three  years  into  three 
groups:  college  leaders  (n^73),  College  nonleaders  (n^130),  and  college 
dropouts  (n-96).  Analysis  of  variance  and  chi-square  procedures  were  used 
to  compare  persisters  with  nonperslsters  on  seven  academic,  bldSr&phlc, 
and  demographic  variables  including  strength  of  leadership  in  high  schooj^^  * 

College  leaders  who  had  been  high  school  leaders  tended  to  cpnie  from 
larger  high  schools.  Significant  differences  were  found  betwe^  leaders  and 
dropouts  on  high  school  and  college  grade  point  average^d  size  of  high 
school  and  between  nonleaders  and  dropouts  on  higl)  school  and,  college 
grade  point  average.  Wo  difference  was  found  (o  be  related  to  sex.*  Signifi- 
cantly more  leaders  were  members  of  fraternities  or  sororities  In  college  than 
were  nonleaders  on  dropouts. 


Carson  and  Parkor  (1966)  related  I  leadership  to  personality  for  a  sample  of 
356  freshman  males  at  Brigham  ^oung  University.  Leadership  scores  were 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  weighting  of  high  school  and  church  of- 
fices previously  held.  The  students  io  the  top  and  bottom  quarters  of  the 
leadership  distribution  were  compared  on  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  and  Califdlrfila  Psychological  Inventory  means  through  the  use  of  / 
tests.  Comparisons  were  also  made  between  the  extreme  groups  and  the 
middle  group. 

The  top  group  and  the  middle  group  were  similar  on  the  personality  mea- 
sures studied,  but  both  differed  from  the  bottom  group.  The  nonleaders  ap- 
peared to  be  more  confused,  depressed,  evasive,  anxious,  and  less  Self- 
assured  than  students  in  either  the  top  or  middle  group. 


^R.  W.  Roskens.  "Relationship  between  leadership  participation  in  college  and  after 
college,"  Personnol  and  Guidance  Journal  t960,  39^  110-114. 
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Gough  (1969)  obtained  a  sample  of  90  male  high  schd'ol  student  leaders  and 
89  female  high  school  leaders  nominated  by  principals  in  15  schools  for 
which  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  scores  were  available.  The 
CP!  scores  for  these  leaders  were  compared  by  sex  with  CPI  scored  for 
1,121  males  and  1 ,290  females  at  eight  other  high  schools.  When  Mest  cqm- 
parisons  (p<.01)  werp  made  of  means  for  the  two  groups,  it  was  discovered 
that  male  leaders  scored  higher  than  did  the  male  .controls  for  17  of  the  18 
scales  and  female  leaders  scored  higher  than  did  the  female  controls  on  11 
of  the  18  scales.  When  a  5-variable  multiple-regression' equation  *was  devel- 
oped using  stepwise  regression  analysis,  the  equation  (or  index)  included 
dominance,  self-acceptance,  well-being,  and  achievement  via  Independence 
weighted  positively  and  good  impression,  weighted  negatively. 

Next,  the  equation  was  tried  out  on  a  cross-validation  sample  of  164  college 
students.  A  correlajlon  of  .34  was  found  between  the  index  predictions  and 
scores  on  a  leadership  scale  developed  by  Carson  (Carson  and  Parker, 
1966).  A  total  of  50%  of  the  CPI  Index  highs  fell  in  the  high  category  of  the 
leadership  scale,  41%  of  the  middle  index  scores  fell  in  the'  middle  leader- 
ship category,  and  57.1%  of  the  low  index  scores  fell  in  the  low  leadership 
category.  Conceptual  ^alysis  of  the  index  showed  it  to  be  diagnostic  pf 
dominance,  -self-confidence,  and  aggressiveness  at  the  one  pole  and  of  cau- 
tion«  patience,  and  submlssiveness  at  the  ottier  pole. 


Harvllle  (1969)  derived  predictive  formulas  for  early  identification  of  potential 
leaders  on  campus.  The  sample  included  82  leaderg  and  79  nonleaders  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  author  made  use  of  data  on  the  Schd- 
lastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  and  the  16  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire,  is 
well  as  official  records  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  responses  \o 
a  short  questionnaire  developed  for  the  study.  ^ 

Discriminant  function  statistical  analysis  yielded  four  vgfflables  which  signifi- 
cantly added  to  differantidting  the  two  groups.  Leaders  were  more  group  de- 
pendent and  controlled  than  the  nonleaders:  they  scored  much  higher  on 
SAT-Verbal;  and  they  scored  slightly  lower  on  SAT-Mathematics.  When  the 
4-variablo  prediction  formula  derived  was  applte^j  to  the  combined  group  of 
leaders  and  nonleaders,  71%  of  the  leaders  and  nonleaders  were  classified 
correctly^  It  was  concluded  that  the  formula  might  hold  promise  foe  early 
Identification  of  potential  leaders,  but  to  validate  the  formula  the  author  felt 
that  if  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  conduct  a  longitudinal  investigation 
of  leaders  identified  by  the  formula.  No  discriminant  analysis  cross-validation 
.group  was  used  in  this  particular  study. 

324  p 
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Jaffee  (1968)  reviewed  studies  that  examined  leadership-attempting  behavior 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  manipulated.  He  found  that  likeli- 
hood of  leadership  attempting  depends  on  a  complex  array  of  many  situa- 
tional and  perceptual  variables  and  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  there  being 
some  relatively  stable  characteristics  of  the  attempter.  The  situation  can 
largely  be  explained,  however,  in  relation  to  three  major  variables:  the  indi- 
vidual's perceptions  of  his  abilities  relative  to  the  group,  the  punishment  po- 
tential of  the  ytuup,  and  th^  subjective  payoff  for  group  or  individual  success. 

Important  in  the  perception  category,  are  the  following:  degree  to  which  the 
person  feels  he  is  correct  in  a  given  course  of  action,  the  amount  of  relevant 
information  he  possesses,  his  status  within  the  group,  previous  experience 
withfn  a  group  or  with  similar  groups,  and  the  person's  acceptance  in  the 
group.  Variables  mentioned  in  the  punishment  category  were  "status  of  the 
other  group  members"  and  "group  size," 

Since  leadership  attempting  depends  primarily  on  the  continually  changing 
set  of  perceptions  of  an  individual  toward  a  group  or  a  situation  in  which  the 
person  is  functioning,  and  since  specific  considerations  were  found  by  the 
research,  it  was  concluded  that  leadership  attempting  should  be  modifiable. 
Leadership  could  be  modified  by  changing  the  situation  or  the  perceptions  of 
a  given  student  up  to  the  point  where  reinforcement  from  within  the  group 
becomes  necessary  to  maintain  or  to  increase  the  desired  behavior. 

A  series  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Indiana  (WInborn  and  Janson,  1967, 
1969;  Jahsen  an^  WInborn,  1968;  Jansen,  Winboro,  and  Martinson,  19^^)  com- 
pared social-poiitical  action  leaders  to  four  other  oategories'  of  selected  group 
leaders:  religious  organization  loaders,  university  residence  hall  leaders,  ac- 
tivities leaders,  and  fraternity-sorority  l^adets.  Comparisons  were  also  rnado 
between  leaders  of  liberal  and  consei^vative  social-political  action  subgroups 
and  between  men  and  women  for  allUve  of  tho  original  groups.  Comparisons 
were  made  using  16  Personality  Factor  QuGStionnaire  scores  (16PF),  demo- 
graphic and  sGlf-perception  variables,  and. scores  on  the  College  and  Univor- 
sity  Environment  Scales  (CUES).  Comparison  methodologies  included 
analysis  of  variance,  chi-square  tests  of  association,  and  M^sts. 

Significant  differences  among  the  five  categories  of  leadership  occurred  pn 
10  of  the  16PF  scales,  on  four  of  the  five  CUES 'scales,  and  oni^lmost  aft  of 
the  derhographic  and  self-perception  variables  that  were  examined.  Differ- 
ences between  liberal  and  conservative  social  action  leaders  were  observed 
for  six.  of 'the  16PF  scales, -three  of  the  five  CUES  scales,  and  on  about  half 
of  the  seflf-description  variables.  (One  study  looked  at  some  additional  vari- 
abjes,  but  only  for  the  five  groupings).  .Significant  differences  between  men 
and  Woman  were  found  for  four  of  the  five  CUES  scales,  five  of  the  16PF 
scales,  and  on  several  of  the  background  varfiables. 
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Kumar  (1965)  studied  values  (as  measured  by  the  Allport-Vernon  Study  of 
Values)  in  student  leadership  by  comparing  a  group  of  50  male  studenMead- 
ers  with  a  group  of  50  male  nonleaders.  All  subjects  were  students^l  Allah- 
abad University  in  India,  and  the  leaders  had  all  held  elective  studpnt  offices. 
The  nonleader  group  was  drawn  at  random  from  the  general  student  poptjla- 
tion  of  the  university,  and  the  two  groups  were  jnatched  on  "amount  of  edu- 
cation." Over  half  of  the  students  in  each  group  were  graduate  students. 

Comparisons  between  the  leaders  and  nonleaders  were  made  using  Mests 
It  was  found  that  leaders  tended  to  score  lower  on  the  theoretical  and  reli- 
gious scales  and  higher  on  the  social  and  economic  scales.  No  significant 
trend  emerged  for  the  other  value  dimensions. 


In  an  earlier  study  using  16  male  business  students  divided  into  four  teams. 
Palmer  (1962a)  had  found  that  task  ability  (performance  on  a  course  test)  ac- 
counted for  88%  of  the  variance  in  "effective  leadership.  (It  was  also  found 
that  it  was  mo're  certain  that  lo^-abllity  persons  would  follow  than  that  high- 
ability  persons  would  lead.)  Therefore,  a  follow-up  study  was  conducted 
{Palmer,*  1962b)  in  order  to  do  the  following:  present  further  evidence  about 
the  relationship  between  ability  and  effective  leadership,  to  compare  the  rela-^ 
tlonship  of  tasJ<-ability  versus  saccess/u/  leadership  with  task-ajiility  verSus 
effective  leadership,  and  to  test  the  [Hypotheses  suggested  by. results  of  the 
previous  study  using  different  subi&ds. 

Task  ability  (perfdrmance  on  psychology  course  tests)  was  related  to  suc- 
cessful and  effective  leadership  for  a  sample  of  46  undergraduate  students 
at  Louisiana  State  Universityv  The  students  fi(^t  took  the  test  individually, 
then  divided  into  4-  and  5-person  groups  and  arrived  dl  consensus  answers, 
and  finally  took  the  test  again  individually.  Objective  measures  of  task  ability.- 
successful  leadership,  and  effective  leadership  wore  derived  from  sets  of 
item  responses 

Results  indicated  that  task  ability  made  significant  contributions  both  to  suc- 
cessful leadership,  accounting  for  44%  of  the  yafiarKe.  and  to  effective  lead- 
ership, accounting  for  69%  of  the  variancje.  Thus,  task  "ability  contributed 
significantly  more  (25%  more)  to  effective  leadership  than  to  successful  lead- 
ership as  was,  expected.  Followership*was.  as  predic^pd.  substantially  better 
accounted  for  by  low  ability  than  leadership  was  by  high  ability;  this  was  true 
of  both  kinds  of  leadership,  but  wa§  more  ]5rohoUnced  in  successful  leader- 
ship. ^ 

Re«d  (1§67)  wished  to  explore  the  hypothesis  that  different  types  of  leaders 
are  found  in  different  leadership  positions.  Therefore,  comparisons  on  Ameri- 
can College  Test  (ACT)  scores^  high  school  ^ahk,  college  grade  point  aver- 
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ages.  Vocational  Preference  inventory  (VPI)  scores,  and  California 
Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  scores  were  made  between  student  govern- 
ment leaders  and  residence  hall  leaders  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  There 
were  52  student  government  leaders  and  306  residence  hall  leaders,  but 
some  of  the  students  had -data  missing  for  each  variable.  ^ 

When  t  tests  of  the  group  mean  differences  were  conducted,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  student  government  leaders  had  significantly  higher  ACT  Com- 
posite scores  but  did  not  have  better  grades  In  high  school  and  college  than 
did  the  residence  hall  leaders.  The  VPl  comparisons  suggested  that  the  stu- 
dent government  leaders  were  less  realistic,  less  intellectual,  and  more  artis- 
tic than  were  the  residence  hall  leaders.  CPI  comparisons  indicated  that  the 
student  government  leaders  were  more  dominant,  had  greater  capacity  for 
status,  had  a  higher  degree  of  sociability,  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  so- 
cial presence,  and  possessed  a  higher  degree  of  self-acceptance  than  did 
the  residence  hall  leaders. 

It  was  concluded  that  different  types  of  leaders  are  found  In  different  leader- 
'  ship  positions.  This  may  imply  that  students  who  are  identified  most  closely 
as  one  "typ^"  of  leader  would  be  happiest  in  that  area  of  leadership.  How- 
ever, the  data  cuuldalso  be  Interpreted  to  imply  that  the  leadership  position, 
changes  the  person.  If  such  Is  true,  a  student  might  prefer  to  seek  a  position 
of  leadership  which  has  the  possibility  of  developing  desired  personal  char- 
acteristics different  from  his  own  rather  than  a  , position  where  experience 
leads  to  traits  similar  to  those  he  already  has. 


Rohdd  (1958)  wished  to  demonstrate  th^  existence  of  leadership  ability  and 
to  isolate  and  study  those  Individuals  having  a  lot  of  leadership  ability.  By 
leadership  ability  ho  did  not  mean  loading  ability  (the  ability  which  enables 
one  to  become  loader  of  a  group  by  winning  the  acclaim  of  group^^mombers) 
or  leadership  personativo  ability  (the  ability  to  create  in  his  superiors  the  Idea 
ho  is  CI  competent  leader),  but  rather,  he  meant  the  ability  to  successfully 
lead  a  group  to  its  designated  goal. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  th6  executor's  task  ability  on  group  performance. 
24  teams  of  three  men  each  were  formed  from  a  group  of  111  white  male 
ntudents  at  Ofegon  State  College.  One  memlDer  of  each  team  was  specified 
as  the  man  in  charge  (executor)  of  his  team's  efforts  to  solve  a  maze  prob- 
lem utilizinq  electric  plugs,  lights,  and  switches.  A  pretest  situation  was  used 
to  select  only  those  high  and  low  in  task  ability  as  leaders.  Follower  motiva- 
tion and  executor  prestige  were  systematically  varied  among  the  groups,  A 
Pearson  product-moment  correlation  of  .29  was  found  between  group  suc- 
cess and  the  task  ability  of  the  executor,  but  this  correlation  was  not  statisti- 
cally significant  from  zero  for  the  size  of  sample, 
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The  variance  in  group  succes.«5  attributable  to  the  leader's  executive  ability 
was  shown  mathematically  to  equal  the  correlation  between  the  success 
scores  o(  two  groups  sifriilar  in  all  respects  except  that  the  (ollowers  were 
different  Therefore,  in  a  second  experiment  33  pairs  of  3-man  groups  were 
formed  in  which  the  leader  was  the  only  member,  common,  to  the  paired 
groups.  A  correlation  of  only  .07  ^^as  found  between  the  success  scores  of 
the  paired  groups, 

Further  mathematical  derivation  indicated  that  the  tolal  variance  in  group 
success  attributable  to  any  group  member,  irrespective  of  role,  was  equal  to 
the  correlation  between  the  success  scores  of  two  groups  similar  in  all  re- 
spects except  possession  of  only  one  common  membW.Prom  the  data''l50 
such  pairings  could  bo  made;  and  the  subsequently  computed  correlation  of 
.13  was  once  again  nonsignificant.  •  ^ 

.-'»-»  ■  '  ~    ~  • 

No  evidence  was  found  in  the  experiments  to  support  the  claim  that  any  one^ 
individual  IS  consistently  more  determinative  of  group  success  than  any  other 
individual,  irrespective  o(  his  role  In  the  group.  The  possibility  was  raised  that 
he  concepLof  leadership  abHity  is  nothtng  more  flian  a  popular  myth  arisino 
from  errors  common  to  anecdotal  evidence.  V 
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Development  of  a  Respect  fo^  Others  and  Their  \/lews 
• 

Lack  d?  respect  for  others  has  been  in  the  national  limelight  during  the  last 
dQcade,  especially  regarding  pre|udice  and  6thnocentrism  in  the  araa.of  race 
and  e'thniG  relatipns,  Educating  for  a  respect  of  others  and  their  views  has  . 
obtaiined  a  high  priority  status  at  all  levels  of  education.  The  riots  and  ottter 
problems  of  the  sixties  made  It  clear  that  prompt  action  was  called  for.  Equal 
opportunity  legislation  and  its  implementation  have  been  major  factors  in 
forcing  outward,*^ompllance  hn6  irt/6nnging  antagonistic  .groups  into  contact 
witji  one  anotf/er  However,  mosr  authorities  see  education  as  the  only  real 
ho^e  for  developing  underlying  attitudes  and  respect  fof  others  and  their 
views. 
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^prejudice  means  that  there  is  unrealistic  support  for  an  opinion  or  attitude. 
It  Is  any  opinion,  attitude,  or  ieeling  about  a  person  or  thing  which  is  not 
Sased  on  experience,  knowledge,  thought,  and  reason,  or  else  Is  based  on 
experience,  knowledge,  thought,  or  reason  that  Is  definitely  and  obviously  In- 
adequate. One  further  clarification  is  that  a  prejudice,  unlike  a  simple  miis- 
cojiception  (ordinary  prejudgment),  actually  teslsts  any  and  all  evidence  that 
tries  to  unseat  it.  Evidence  to  the  contrary  becomes  threatening  and  causes 
a  person  to  become  defensive.  The  person  will  distort  and , see' things  that 
really  are  hot  there  so  that  the  prejudice  may  be  maintained.  Also,  one  preju- 
dice can  lead  to  other  prejudices.  ' 

According  to  Allport  (1964),  the  terrible  race  riots  1n  several  large^  United 
States  cities  during  the  year  1943  caused  psychologists  to  concentrate  their 
study  mainly  upon  personality  as  a  factor  In  ethnic  prejudice.  More  and 
more,  however,  the  trend  has  been  to  view  the  family,  the  social  community 
and  group  action,  economic  factors,  political  factors,  geographic  factors,  and 
cultural  factors  as  primary  determinants  of  prejudice.      ■  ■  • 

Allport  agreed  that  social  forces  are  Important,  but  he  stated  that  a  focus  on 
personality  factors  Is  just  as  Important.*  He  contended  that  only  through  the 
study  of  individual  personalities  can  we  come^to  understand  the  complex 
pathways  that  lead  ^rorn  abstract  social  forces  to  concrete  persdnai  ^acts. 
.  .'."No  man  would  say  anything  at  all,  nor  do  anything  at  ail,  unless  he  har- 
bored within 'himself — in  his  own  personality — the  appropriate  habits,  or  ex- 
pectations, or  menial  sense,  or  .attitudes— call  them  what  you  wiil  11968.  p. 

One  proposition  about  which  there  seems  to  be  universal  agreement  anriDng 
authorities  In  the  field  is  that  prejudice  Is  Jeal'ned.  not  instinctive;  no  child  1$ 
born  prejudiced.  Youngsters  have  t5"be^ught  to  hate.  Before  they  hhve 
been  taught  such  distinctions,  it  has  not  oCcultor^to  children  }o  distinguish 
black  from  white  or  children  of  one  religion  from  jhos&^f  tfnother.  But  they 
observe  the  words,  actions,  and  reactions  of  others,  it  is  not  long  before  they 
are  indoctrinated  by  parents,  peers,  teachers,  television,  magazines,  etc.  , 

^.Consider,  an  example  reported  by^Reed  (1960). 

A  little  girl  '(let  us  call  her  Jane)  has  been  taught  by  her  parents  that  children 
whose  names  end  In  "ski"  should  be  avoided  because  they  gire  "not  nice." 
Jane  supposes  it  has  something  to  do  with  being  dirty  because  she  knows 
'that  to  be  dirty  is  "r^ot  nice."  Jane  is  to  start  kindergarten,  and  her  first  day  is 
rather  frightening.  It  is  saved  for  her,  however,  by  a  loyely  liftle  girl  named' 
Marie  who  smiles* and  whom  Jane  finds  a  iQt  of  fun  to. play  with  at  recess 
Marie  even  gives  Jane  half  of  ^er  sarjidwich  at  lunchtime:  and  because  of 
Marie.  'Jane  forgets  all  abou^  her  fears.  Jane  i&  very  happy  with  this  new 
friend  until  she  learnd  that  Marie's  ^ast  narrte  ends  in  '*skl."  Then  she  discov- 
ers that  Marie  is  rather  clirty,  and  she  does  not  like  Marie  any  more. 
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Important  to  the  prejudice-clevelopnlental  process  may  be  the  seeming  ten- 
dency for  people  to  want  \(S  consider  what  they  hear  as  facts.  Even  collQge 
students  sometimes  take  what  an  author  says  in  a  book  as  fact  without  even 
knowing  the  author  or  the  reasons  for  his  assertion. 

Another  Important  factor  In  the  child's  development  of  prejudice,  which  was 
evident  in  the  example  cited,  Is  sald'to  be  overgenerallzation.  There  Is  a  ten- 
dency even  for  adults  to  overgener^lize  or  overcategorlze.  Thus,  when  adults 
say  something,  children  may  associate  It  with  a  similar  sounding  word  or 
may  in  some  other  way  get  the  wrong  picture. 

A  prejudice  can  also  be  developed  through  contact  with  a  bias  object  or  ob- 
jects of  the  prejudice.  The  action  of  one  individual  or  a  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals may  cause^someone  to  judge  all  Individuals  In  thm  classification  as 
"bad."  Thus,  he  migfit  say  that  a  black  person  cannot  be  trusted  because  he 
saw  such  a  person  steal  In  the  store.  « 

It  Is  easy  for  a  person,  to  judge  another  quickly  and  strictly  on  first  Impres- 
sions or  on  the  first  information  heard  about  that  person,  Thus,  there  was  a^ 
-  'man  who  had  a  strong  dislIKe  for  the  Democratic  party  because  he  felt  that  it 
was  trying  to  lead  the  couhtry  to  soclalisni.  He  considered  it  a  threat  to  his 
goal  which  was  to  gain  wealth.  When  a  new  neighbor  moved  in  next  door,  U 
was  discoyer^  In  the  first  conversation  that  the  neighbor  was  a  Demo'crat. 
Bei^ause  Qfrlhls  discovery,  the  original  man  had  a  mild  But  immediate  dislike 
for  the  rtolghbor,  ^nd  It  grew  with  time  "for  no  apparent  reason  at  all/'  If  the 
neighbor  had  said  something  at  first  to  classify  hirn  with  other  strong  positive^ 
goal3  and  rewards  of  the  original  man,  then  a  positive  attitude  Instead  of  a 
negative  attitude  may  have  developed.  There  are  many  other  hypothesized 
reasons  for  prejudice  to  occur  In  a  person,  but  the  Important  consideration 
here  is  that  prejudice  seems  to  be  formed  In  various  ways  and  for  various 
reasons;  From  this  conclusion  It  might  bp  hypothesized  that  a  variety  of 
methods  should  be  used  if  a  cplioge  wishes  to  reduce  prejudice  in  all  Its  stu- 
dents For  example,  students  using  prejudice  as  a  means  of  expressing  ag- 
gression would  probably  ndt  respond  to  the  same  college-spopsored 
remedial  measures  as  would  students  who  use  prejudice  to  meet  status  and 
security  needs  or  who  are^prejudided  in  a  certain  way  simply  because  their 
peers 'are. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  research  in  this  area  would  certainly  be  to  discover 
the  predominant  prejudices  present  and  the  causes  and  backgrounds  of  prej- 
udice development  in  various  grotjps  of  students  on  campus,  and  for  vari^ous 
types  of  colleges.  Such  research  would  help  the  college  to  better  under<stand 
its  student  body.  Als^o  nep^sary  are  studies  to  discover  whether  college  ex- 
perlen(:os  are  reducip^  prejudice  on  campus.  Just  as  important,  however, 
would  be  to  oxplpre  which,  if  any.  measures  are  most  effective  in  redoing 
,  different  prejudices  for*differont'groupS  of  college  students. 
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The  emphases  in  this  discussion  have  been  on  prejudice.  The  coiiego*s  goal, 
however,  is  to  also  develop  a  respect  for  the  views  ar^d  rights  of  others  for 
cases  where  prejudice  is  not  involved.  From  this  viewpdnt.  even  if  some- 
ofto's  vifews  are  obviously^ in  error  and  foolish,  disrespect  for  and  ridicule  of 
that  person  are  not  justified*  A  basic  tenet  of  democracy  is  that  each  Individ-, ; 
ual  and  idea  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  each  idea  ought  to  be  given  a  fair  1 
examination.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  opposed  to  blind  acceptance  of  an  idea 
for  the  sake  of  social  conformity.  But  just  because  you  reje^  an  idea  after 
examining  it  does  not  mean  that  you  have  the  right  to  hold  a  proponent  of 
the  idea  up  to  disrespect  and  ridicule.^ 

•  ■    ■   i'  '    ■    '  • 

Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  a  Respect  for  Others  and  Their 
Views:  Selected  Annotations 

KInnickand  Ploktor  (1967)  studied  change  in  attitudes  toward  "Nogroes'Vahd 
"integration"  for  46  subjects  enrolled  in  a  foderaltje^ponsorod  graduate  train- 
ing institute  directed -toward  the  problem.  Chande  in  this  group  w^as  com- 
pared with  such  change  in  a  control  group  of  29  student  members  o'f  a 
regular  graduate  seminar  in  education  at  the"  University  of  Auburn  using  t 
tests.  It  was  discovered  that  modification  of  racial  attitudes  anf)  an  increas- 
ingly favorable  acceptance  of  school  desegregation  wore  achieved  -in  .the 
course  when  respected  sources  broke  the  former  unanimity  against  school" 
'  desegregation  and  the  Negro  stereotype.  Thecoforo.  Caffr«y.  Andtrton.  and 
Garrrsbn  (1969)*  wondered  whether  exposure  to  tbe  undergraduate  lif^  at  a 
Southern,  university  would  have  any  effect  on  the  liberalization  of  racial  atti- 
tudes. In  addition  to  exploring  this  hypothesis,  they  explored  whether  there . 
was  any  influence  of  a  student's  sex  upon  racial  attitudes^ 

A  group  of  .BO  students  wore  selected  at  random  from  the  freshman  and  se- 
nior population  at  an  almqst  entirely  segregated  (ratio  of  1  to'100)  while 
Southern  university  and  divided  into  four  equally  sized  groups  (only  15  stu- 
dents per  group):  freshman  males,  freshman  females.. senior  males,  and  se- 
nior females.  The  only  condition  for  selection  was  that  the  student  be  a 
resident  of  the  state  in  which  the  university  was  located  All  subjects  were 
tidministered  a  10-item  LlKert-type  Negro  Attitude  Test,  where  6ach  item  was 
scored  on  a  5-point  corttfriuum  from  st^roitgly  disagree  to  strongly  agree. 
These  scores  were  analyzed  in  a  2  x  2  x*'2  fact6rial  design  "to  determine  tfie 
influence"  of  school  class,  student  sex.  and  educational  background  Of  par- 
ents upon  racial  attitudes.    ^  ^  • 

JtTG^  value  ^or,  pafental  education  was  not  significant,  htowover.  the  college 
seqiors  were  significantly  less  prejudiced  than  wore  freshinon  (fi-  .01).  Some 
interaction  (p-  .08)  was  found  with  students'  spx  and  class  level.  Male  fresh- 
men had  the  highest  prejudice  moan,  followed  by  female  freshrhen.  female 
seniors,  and  male  seniors. -in  thqt  order.  The  college  experience  would  ap- 
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pear  to  ha^e  had  an  effect  on  prejudice,  although/  no  non^^H^ge  control 
group  was  inyolved  in  the  study  for  compdrison  purposes.       ^     ^  .  . 


Dodd  and  Strang  (1966)  compared  25  "high  prejujtiiced"  and  72  "low  preju- 
diced" freshman  elementary  education  wojnen,  students  at  the  New  York 
\State  University  College  at  Buffalo  on  selected  biographic^  information  and 
personality  traits  as  measured,  by  the  Minnesota!  Multiphasic  Persdhality  In- 
vientory  (MMPI).  The  biographical  information  (re)igious  feelings,  family  back- 
ground, feelings  of  security,  adjustment  to  the  cdllege  environment,  and  rural 
or  urban  residence)  was  gathered  through  use/  of  a  6-item  multiple-choice 
questionnaire.  A  special  MMPI  prejudice  scal^  developed  by  Gough  was 
used  to  classify  students  as  being  highly  prejudiced,  prejudiced  an  average 
amount,  and  not  prejudiced.  / 

Results  from  chi\square  analysis  supported  t|ie  idea  that  ther^  is  a  linkage 
beivieen  prejudicial  attitudes  and  social  adjustment  problems.  High-preju- 
diced women  tended  to  have  more  feelings/of  insecurity  and  had  demon- 
strated only  fair-to-poor  nonacademic  adjustment.  Another  finding  was  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  high-prejudiced  women  came  from  rural  and  setnl- 
rural  backgrounds  than  was  true  for  the  Idw-prejudiced  women. 


.Garrison  (1961)  explored  the  relationship  of  background  factors  to  world- 
minded  attitudes'  In  college  students,  with  "worldmindedness"  defined  as  a 
value  orientation  ^avoring^  world  view  of  the  problems  of  humanity  with 
mankind  rather  thari  the  nation  as  the  primary  reference  group.  Sampson 
and  Smith's  Worldminc^d  Attitude  Scale  was  administered  to  301  students  in 
introduction  to  educatio)^  educational  psychology,  arid  adolescent  psycholo- 
gy courses  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  ^ 

A  progressive  increase  in  the  worldmihdedness  attitude  score  means  from 
frqshmen  to' seniors  was  found,  and  the  scores  for  women  tended  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  the  scores  for  men.  Students  from  the  South  or  South-, 
eiast  had  lower  means  than  did  students  from  outside  the  South,  while  Bap- 
tists aQ6  those  with  related  denominational  backgrounds  had'  lower  means 
than  those.with  other  religious  backgrouriua.  "Occupation  of  father"  ^^^med 
to  be  clearly  related  to  worldmindedness  attitudes,  with  those  from  a  farm 
environment  having  the  lowest  means  and  those  with  fathers  in  professional 
.occupations  the'highest  means.  There  was  a  positive  relationship  noted  be- 
tween worl(;lmindedness  and  grades  inheducatlonal  psychology,  with  students 
earning  just  average  grades  being  rather  anti-worldminded^- 
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Hofstaetter  (1952)  wished  to  test  the  two  dominant  views  concerning  preju- 
dice that  were  prevalent  at  that  time:  (a)  the  role  a  given  minority  plays  in  a 
given  society  gives  rise  to  certain  prejudices  which  reflect  the  locally  prevail- 
ing tensions  and  (fe)  the  existence  of  a  given  minority  prdvides  personalities 
of  a  given  type — i.e.,  the  authoritarian  personality— an  opportunity  to  channel 
their  inner  tensions  in  certain  prejudices.  It  was  his  feeling  that  both  of  these 
positions  contributed  to  an  understanding  of  prejudice  and  that  each  of  them 
tak^n  separately  might  distort  the  picture. 

To  shed  light  on  the  problem,  a  questionnaire  was  developed  which  con- 
tained three  kinds  of  statements  to  which  the  subjects  in  the  study  were  to 
respond:  (a)  anti-Semitic,  (b)  anti-Negro,  and  (c)  pdlitical-economic  proposi- 
tions. Then  students  in  the  author's  course  in  social  psychology  administered 
the  questionnaire  to  187  subjects  of  their  nwn  choosing.  The  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  were  intercorrelated  using  tetr'achoric  correlations,  and 
then  factor  analysis  was  conducted.  Five  largely  independent  factors  were 
found:  I.  Anti-Negroism,  \U  Anti-Semitism,*  III.  ivjational  Pride,  tV.  Puritanism, 
and  V.  Stat^-Socialism.  No  justification  could  be  seen  for  combining  these 
independent  dimensions  of  variability  Into  one  type,  e.g.,  the  authoritarian 
personality. 


Karlins,  Coffman,  and  Walters  (1969)  repeated  a  study  that  had  been  carried 
out  16  years  earlier  (Gilbert,^J951)  and  originally  35  years  earlier  (Katz  and 
Brayly,  1933)  on  stereotyping  in  Princeton  University  students.  Using  150 
white  Ireshman  and  sophomore  men  enrolled  in  introductory  psychology 
.courses,  90  who  had  graduated  from  public  high  schools  and  60  who  had 
graduated  from  private  high  schools,  an  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the 
following:  (a)  the  differences  between  the  social  stereotypes  of  public  high 
school  graduates  and  Ihe  stereotypes  of  "prep"  school  graduates;  (b)  the  re- ' 
lationship  between  uniformity  and  favorableness  of  stereotypes;  and  (c) 
changes  since  the  earlier  studies  in  stereotype  content^  uniformity,  and  favor- 
ableness. 

Each  student  was  asked  to  select  from  a  list  of  84  adjectives  those  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  typical  of  each  of  ten^ racial-ethnic  'groups^.  After  the  stu- 
dents went  over  the  resulting  ten  lists  of  words  and  marked  the  five  words  in 
each  list  most  typical  of  the  group,  they  were  asked  to  rate  the  degree  of  fa- 
vorableness-or  unfavorableness  they  associated  with  each  adjective. 

Analyses  were  conducted  using  Wilcoxon  matched-pairs  signed-ranked  t 
tests,  chi-square  tests,  and  rank-order  correlations.  It  was  discovered  that 
stereotype  uniformity  had  increased  over  Gilbert's  findings  for  every  group 
except  Negroes,  and  it  seen;ied  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  findings  of  Katz 
and  Brayly.  The  reservations  expressed  by^  the  students  when  asked  to  ster- 
eotype, however,  suggested  that  students  had  become  more  "sophisticated" 
and  "objective"  about  making  generalizations  about  other  groups. 
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"Uniformity"  and  "favorableness"  scores  correlated  significantly  across  the 
three  generations  of  students.  Although  the  collections  of  traits  selected  to 
characterize  specific  groups,  remained  much  the  same  from  generation  to 
gerieration,  the  relative  popularities  of  these  traits  changed  extensively  with 
•the  recent  students  being  much  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes.  The  traits  for  a 
group  were  never  rated  all  positive  or  all  negative;  and  intere3tingly,  the;  stu- 
dents assigned  more  favorable  traits  to  the  Japanese,  Germans,  Jews,  and 
English  than  to  themselves  as  Americans  (compared  to  a  number  1  ranking 
for  "Americans"  iit  the  earlier  studies).  No  differences  in  stereotypes  were 
foJhd  between  graduates  of  public  and  private '^hlgh  schools,  whereas  the 
studies  of  earlier  generations  had  shown  an  "ethhocentrism  gap"  between 
Independent  and  public  school  graduates. 

  ^  

Lehmann,  Sinha/and  Hartnett  (1966)  studied  changes  in  stereotypic  beliefs, 
dogmatism,  and  value  orientation  associated  with  college  attendance  for  a 
sample  of  1,747  Michigan  State  University  students  tested  as  freshmen  and 
then  retested  four  years  later  whether  they  were  still  in  attendance  or  not. 
The  Inventory  of  Beliefs  was  used  to  measure  stereotypic  beliefs,  the  DIfferz 
ential  Values  Inventory  to  measure  value  orientation,  the  Rokeach  Dogma- 
tism Scale  to  measure  open-mindedness  and  authoritarianism,  and  an 
experience  inventory  to  measure  social  and  political  attitudes  and  attitudes 
about  the  college. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlations  and  analysis  of  covarlance  were  used 
to  make  comparisons  afnong  the  group  graduating,  the  group  having  less 
than  one  year  of  college,  the  group  having  one  to  two  years  of  college,  and 
the  group  having  two  to  three  years  of  college.  Ail  analyses  were  completed 
separately  for  each  sex.  Regardless  of  sex  and  length  of  college  attendance, 
all  students  (and  former  students)  became  4ess  stereotypic  in  .'their  beliefs, 
less  dogmatic,  and  generally  more  outer-directed  in  their  value  orientation. 
Nq  significant  relationship  was  found  between  general  academic  aptitude 
and  either  the  degree  or  the  direction  of  these  changes.  Female  students, 
regardless  of  time  spent  at  college,  underwent  a  more  marked  change  in 
these  attitudes  and  values  than  did  males  (although  no  significant  difference 
was  noted  In  stereotypic  beliefs  and  dogmatism  between  males  and  females 
among,  the  three  control  groups). 


Leonard  (1964)  wondered  If  a  7-  or  £^-month  foreign  cultural  contact  by 
American  college  students  can  lead  to  significant  change  in  intercuitural  un- 
derstanding, attitudes,  and  values  if  an  intensive  orientation  emphasizing 
such  aspects  precedes  the  departure.  A  total  of  85  Adefphi  University  stu- 
dents who  went  overseas  (over  a  period  of  four  years)  for  one  summer  and 
one  semester  of  foreign  study  and  travel  constituted  the  sample  for  the 
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Study.  Orientation  for  the  students  consisted  of  a  semester  course  whidh  met 
two  hours  per  week. 

%  P/jor  to  orientation  and  again  after  returning  from  overseas,  each  student 
completed  the  Lentz  C-R  Opinionaire,  a  validated  and  widely  used  Instru- 
ment that  attempts  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  individual  conserves  ' 
old  value?  and  strives  for  new  ones.  The  drop  of  eight  points  (more  liberal)  in 
mear^  lest  scores  wfiich  occurred  In  less  than  a  year  compared  to  a  5-poiht 
decline  in  the  scores  of  regular  college  students  between  the  freshman  and 
senior  year..  It  would  appear  that  if  attitude-change  goals  are  built  into  the 
program,  foreign  travel  and  study  can  produce  a  much  greater  change  In  a 
far  shorter  period  of  time  than  can  a  regular  program  of  campus  study.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  noticed  that  although  52  students  decreased  an  average  of 

»  18  points,  26  actually  had  higher  scores  (an  average  of  9.5  points  higher). 
Seven  students  had  no  change  in  score. 

Several  factors  were  examined  for  1heir  relation  to  attitude  change.  Older 
students  changed  more  than  did  younger  students,  and  all  religious  groups 
changed  In  the  liberal  direction.  No  change  was  found  to  be  related  to  socio- 
economic states.  The  attitudes  of  the  conservative  students  tendecj  to 
change  more  than  those  of  liberal  students.  High-I.Q.  subjects  were  more 
liberal  initially  and  thus  changed  the  least.  Countries  Visited  and  their  relation 
to  initial  attitudes  and  change  suggested  that  personality  type  Is  a  more  reli- 
able predictor  of  attitude  change  in  an  overseas  experience  than  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  experience  itself.  / 


Photiadls  (1962)  related  amount  of  education  completed  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sonality variables  known  to  be  related  functionally  to  prejudice.  The  sample 
consisted  of  300  adult  men  and  women  members  of  three  Protestant  church- 
es in  a  Midwestern  community.  A  number  of  scales  were  completed  anony- 
mously immediately  after  a  church  service^ 

Zero-order  correlations  indicated  that  all  of  the  Variables— orthodoxy,  extrins- 
ic belief,  anomie,  status  concern,  conservatism,  authoritariariism,  wiilidrawal 
tendencies  and  anti-social  tendencies— vverc  negatively  related  to  number  of 
years  of  education  completed.  However,  when  partial-correlation  analysis 
was  used  to  determine  the  relationship  of  education  to  each  variable  when 
the  remainir\g  variables  were  controlled,  only  orthodoxy,  bialus  concern,  and 
withdrawal  teliclencies  were  still  related  to  years  of  education  completed. 


Plant  (1964)  compared  dbiserved  changes  in  dogmatism,  ethnocentrism,  and 
authoritarlansim  over  a  2-y6ar  period  for  a  group  of  highly  promising  invitees 
who  participated  in  a  special  2-year  humanities  program  (n  =  119)  and  an 
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equally  promising  group  of  invitees  who  declined  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram (n=48).  Pre-  and  post-test  measures  were  obtained  for  both  groups  on 
the  following  three  scales:  Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale,  Adornd  Ethnocen- 
trfsm  Scale,  and  Gough  Authoritarianism  Scale. 

When  correlafed  t  tests  were  used  between  the  pre-  and  post-test  means,  it 
was  found  that  both  groups  had  significantly  decreased  scores  for  all  three 
measures.  However,  without  exception  the  net  mean  change  was  greater  for 
the  students  enrolled  ir\Mhe  special  Humanities  Program.  The  findings  sug- 
gested that  such  a  program  can  have  a  significant  impact  in  reducing  the 
prejudlceg^  of  coijege  students. 


In  an  early  study.  Plant  (1958)  used  f  tests  to  compare  ethnocentrism  scores 
fpr  men  as  compared  with  women,  and  for  students  In  fraternities-sororities 
as  compared  with  students  in  other  college  residence  environments  at  San 
Jose  State  College.  It  was  found  that  women  students  (n=273)  had  less  eth- 
nocentrism than  did  men  (n=232)  at  both  college  entrance*  and  after  two 
years  of  college  attendance  with  both  groups  enhibitingi  less  ethnocentrism 
after  the  two  years.  Concerning  fraternity-sorority  membership,  no  significant 
differences  were  found  between  members  and  honmembers  at  either^-point  in 
time.  ,  ^ 

Plant  also  computed  zero-order  correlations  between  ethnocentrism  scores 
and  intelligence  test  scores  (scores  on  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination),  There  was  a  significant  correlation  found  for 
women,  although  it  was  quite  small  (r=-.12),  and  a  nonsignificant  correla- 
tion for  men  (r=-.04).  It  was  concluded  that  change  In  ethnocentrism  asso- 
ciated with  two  years  of  college  experience  did  not  seem  to  be  greater  or 
lesser  for  students  of  varying  intelligence. 

The  sorority-fraternity  part  of  the  study  was  repeated  several  years  later 
(Plant,  1966).  this  lime  usjng  orily  women.  Once  again  no  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  between  sorority  and  nonsorority  women.  The  same  was 
true  of  comparisons  on  dogmatism  and  authoritarianism. 
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Participation  and/or  Recognition  in  Extracurricular  Activities 


Extracurricular  means  "outsidte  the  curriculum."  and  all  student  activities  out- 
side of  the  curriculum  have  traditionally  been  classified  in  this  Way.  In  the  de-^ 
cade  of  the  sixties,  there  vyas  a  move  within  the  student  personnel  profession 
to  focus  on  student  activities  as  important  learning 'experiences  constituting  a 
co^'Quirriculum,  but  the  traditional  concept  still  preiJominates.  However,  curric- 
ulum has  been  rapidly  expanding  into  ^uch  out-of-class  areas  as  indepen- 
dent study  programs,  work-study  programs  that  take  place  both  on  and  off  of 
lh§  campus,  living-learning  programs,  travel  and  study  in  foreign  countries, 
the  4-1-4  or  4-4-1  calendar,  and  the  "ffee  university."  Such  chapges  offer 
promise  that  student  out-of-class  activities  once  considered  extracurricular, 
or  at  the  most  co^curricuiar,  will  sdmeda^  be  commonly  considered  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  college  curriculum.  »^  ^ 

For  some  students,  the  major  reason  they  are  in  college  is  to  achieve  in  the  , 
extracurricular  area.  Thus,  one  student  wishes- to  play  intercollegiate  athlet-  ' 
ics,*a  second  wishes  .to  excel  in  drama,  a  third  wishes  to  participate  in  stu-  ^ 
dent  government,  etc.  What  they  have  in  common  js  that  getting  a  degree  is  j 
secondary  in  importance. to  extracurricular  participalion  and  achievement.  For  ^ 
such^  students,  development  in  the  extracurricular  area  is  the  primary 'criteri- 
on of  their  college  success.  Others,  ma^  or  may  not  ccJncur  about  the  validity 
of  such  a  goaL  , '-^   •>  ^  • 

■ '  <  •  .  ''"^  .  " 

gxtradurricu{^r  partieipatitao  and/or.achievemeni  is  merely  one  aspect  or  one 
type  of  tioWge  succe^  for  most'students.  Although  this  may  represent  a 
^se(^ndary  ^o^rce^oj  success  for  rnany  of-these  students,  this  does  not  mean 
that  this  acTiievement  is*  less  relevant  or  l^ss  imporiant  to  them. 

-  Although  extremd*  emphasis  by  students  on  the  extracurricular  would  be  con- 
sidered unfortunate  by  most  college  educators,  many  of  them  would  judge 

t  the  college  unsuccessful  in  ona  respect  if  it  did  not  support  a  healthy  partici- 
pation jn-spme  extracurricular  activities,  Th'ere  are  important  perceived  bene- 
fits emerging  from  this  type  of,  participation.  Many  of  these  purported  benefits 
have  been  promoted  by  leaders  in  the  student  personnel  field  (Lloyd-Jones 

.  &  Smith.  1954;  Mueller.  .1961 ;  Stroup.  1964;  Williamson.  1961).  Their  con- 
tentions regarding  extracurricular  participation  is  that  this  experience: 

•  aids  in  learning  about  interpersonal  jelations  and  how  to  relate  oneself . 
to.  and  gel  along  with,  others  ^     '    '  . 

•  gives  confidence  in  social  skills,  relationships,  and  dealing  with  others 

/  ,■■  ♦ 

•  gives  practical  experience  in  cooperation,  teanWork.  and  being  an  etfec- 
tive.  member  of  a  group  *  ,  * 

♦  '      •  <^ 

provides  opportunity  to  grow  in  leadership  skills 
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•  gives  opportunities  for  planning, 'managing,  administering,  and  decision- 
making 

•  gives  experiences  in  learning-by-doing  in  such  areas  as  citizenship, 
wprk,  family,  etc. 

•  promotes  creativity  and  originality* 

a 

•  promotes  self-initiative,  independence,  responsibility,  and  self-discipline 

•  learns  to  accept  tlefeats,  to  rebound  from  such  defeats,  and  to  not  gloat 
in  victories  * 

>    provides  constructive  energy  and  recreational  outlets  , 

•  develops  profitable  habits,  interests,  and  activities  for  retirement 

f  Complem^t$«^he  classroom  by  allowing  practical  application  of  class- 
room concepts,  theories,  and  principles  to  real-life  situations 

•  provides  opportunity  for  coming  into  contact  with  up-to-date  and  new 
knowledge  that  Is  not  a  part  of  the  curriculum 

•  provides  opportunities  for  seeing  the  Mationships  among  the  specialized 
areas  of  the  acafia^ic  curriculum,  i.e.,  viewing  them  In  the  context  of  the 
whole 

•  promotes  rational  inquiry  concerning  the  world  around  us 

•  helps  develop  a  unique  sense  of  being,  i.e.,  of  individuality 

•  develops  a  feel  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the  "art  of  living" 

•  develops  purposes,  values,  and  a  philosophy  of  life 

^      ■  '  r>' 

Whether  such  claims  are  valid  has  not  been  empirically  substantiated.  How- 
ever, these  beliefs  are  held  by  many  people  who  cite  the  subjective  experi- 
ence reported  by  students  as  supporting  their  contentions.  And  to  many  of 
the  college  officials  such  growth  is  just  as  important  to  "college  success'*  as 
is  "academic  learning"  and  getting  good  grades. 

Success  Viewed  as^articipaflon  andTobRecognition  in 
Extracurricular  A^iivities:  Selected  Annotations 

Bach  (1961)  studied  factors  rejated  to  student  participation  in  campus  social 
organizations.    sample  of  272  sophomores  in  a  large  Midwestern  university 
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completed  the  Chapin  Social  Participation  Scale  (a  scale  measuring  extra- 
curricular participation),  the  Washbume  Social  Adjustment  Inventory,  and  a 
background  data  sheet.  Differences  between  groups  of  students  falling  into 
various  extracurricular  social  participation  categories  were  analyzed  using  F- 
ratio  tests,  critical-ratio  tests,  and  chi-square  tests.  Separate  analyses  were 
conducted  for  men  and  women. 

It  was  discovered  that  sex,  age,  marital  status,  military  status,  and  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week  (for  both  men  and/women)  were  significantly  related 
to  sociaf  participation,  while  social  class  wjas  not  significantly  related.  Men  In 
agriculture  and  women  in  home  econono^s  had  the  highest  social  participa- 
tion scpres,  as  did  fraternity  and  soromy  residents.  Although  Informalleisure 
activities  generally  did  not  differentiate  the  participants  from  the«  nonparticl- 
pants,  men  and  women  participants  engaged  In  "bull*'  sessions  more  often 
than  did  nonparticlpants,  and  women  participants  dated  more  than  did  wom- 
en nonparticlpants.  Conversely,  men  participants  attended  movies,  plays, 
and  concerts  and  were  active  in  sports  less  frequently  than  did  men  nonpar- 
ticipants.  Another  factor  related  to  social  participation  for  men  only  was  travel 
time  and  mode  of  travel  for  getting  to  the  campus.  No  significant  relationship 
waS' found  for  either  sex  between  social  adjustment  and  social  participation. 


Baird  (1969b)  wondered  why  some  students  who  have  outstanding  extracur- 
ricular achievement  records  in  high  school  become  ordinary  students  in  col- 
lege, while  other  students  with  similar  high  school  GPA  and  extracurricular 
records  continue  their  extracurricular  achievement  at  the  same  or  higher  lev- 
els in  college.  A  total  of  12,432  students  were  considered  as  high  school 
"achievers"  or  "nonachievers"  on  thd  basis  of  their  grades  and  scores  on 
scales,  of  high  school  extracurricular  achievements  in  leadership,  art,  sci- 
ence, music,  writing,  and  speech  and  drama.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  5,129  of  the  students  (2.295  men  and  2,834  women)  or  43%  complet- 
ed college  extracurricular  achievement  scales  for  the  same  six  areas.  Pretest 
comparisons  of  students  with  and  without  follow-up  data  indicated  that  only  a 
small  amount  ot  bias  was  present. 

Predictors  for  the  study  lncluded|$cores  on  the  Vocational  Preference  Inven- 
tory, the  Student  Orientation  SutVey,  the  Preconscious  Activity  Scale,  the  /n- 
terpersonal  Competenc)^^^ScalByy^\lQ  Dogmatism  Scale,  the  Indecision  Scale, 
an  Intellectual  resources  in  the  home  scale,  a  range  of  experience  scale,  po- 
tential achievement  scales,  competency  scales,  life  goals  scales,  and  self- 
rating  scales.  Separate  analyses  for  high  school  achievers  and  nonachievers 
"  In  each  area  were  conducted  with  biserial  correlations  relating  the  predictor  ' 
variables  to  the  two  categories  of  college  achievement  in  that  area  (student 
achievers  In  the  area  and  student  nonachievers  In  the  area), 

f> 

Few  of  the  students  (high  school  achievers  and  nonachievers)  achieved  in 

n 
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college.  However,  those  high  school  npnachlevers  and  achievers  who  did 
begin  or  continue  to  achieve  in  college  were  distinguishable  from  the  other 
students  by  their  life  goals;  a  broad  range  of  relevant  experiences  and  skills; 
and  a  self-concept  which  implied  interest,  capacity,  and  persistence  in  the 
area. 


Donovan  and  Olseri  (1965)  attempted  to  ascertain  personality  characteristics 
"that, would  distinguish  freshman  women  who  wOuld  apply  for  appointive  posi- 
tions in  a  student  activities  program  from  freshman  women  who  would  not 
apply  for  such  positions.  A  group  of  48  unmarried  freshmen  living  in  a  col- 
fege  dormitory  who  had  not  applied  for  positions  in  the^  activity  program  at 
Washington  State  University  were  paired  and  matched  on  grade  point  aver- 
age and  curricular  major  with  a  group  of  48  dormitory  women  who  had  ap- 
plied for  such  a  position  and  who  had  also  listed  at  their  first  preference  an 
activity-type  committee  which  was  either  recreational  or  intellectual-cultural 
as  opposed  to  administrativa-advisory.  The  California  Psychological  Invento- 
ry (CP!)  was  the  personality  instrument  utilized  in  the  study,  and  f-tqst  com- 
parisons between  the  two  groups  were  made  for  means'  on  each  CPl  scale 
and  also  for  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  means. 

•  Significant  differences  between  the  groups  were  found  on  the  followkig  five 
CPl  scales:  Sell-Acceptance,  Sociability,  Social  Presence,  Dominance,  and 
Capacity  for  Status.  No  SAT  mean  differences  were  found,  and  it  was  also 
noted  that  the  mean  number  of  credit  hours  carried  the  first  semester  wias 
15.5  for  both  groups. 


Holland  and  Nichols  (1964)  used  a  variety  oj  scales  to  predict  academic  and 
extracurricular  achievement  in  college  for  a  sample  of  1,000  National  Merit  fi- 
nalists Interests,  goals,  activities,  self-concepts,  aptitudes,  and  personality 
traits  were  measured.  In, addition  to  high  school  rank  and  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  scores,  predictor  scores  were  available  for  the  Vocational  Preference 
4?  Inventory  and  the  following  scales:  the  Indecision  Scale,  a  range  of  experi- 


ences scale,  an  intiellectual  resources  in  the  home  scale,  a  range  of  compe- 
tencies scale,  the  Deferred  Gratification  Scale,  the  Super-Ego  Scale,  the 
Independence  of  Judgment  Scale,  an  aspirations  and  goals  scale,  high 
school  achievement  scales,  and  self-rating  scales.  Criteria  of  achievement 
included  grades  and  checklists  of  accomplishments  in  art,  science,  leader- 
ship, music  dramatic  arts,  and  writing, 

Intercorrelations  were  calculated  and  then  multiple-regression  equations 
were  developed  by  selecting  the  most  efficient  (p-  .01)  predictors  from  the 
130  variables  available.  These  procedures  resulted  in  three  to  five  Variable 
multiple-regression  equations  for  each  criterion  and  each  sex.  Cross-valida- 
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tion  of  results  using  437  other  students  revealed  that  records  of  past 
achievement  and  the  Potential  Achievement  Scales  developed  from  every- 
day activities  and  interests  were  generally  superior  to  other  kinds  of  variables . 
as  predictors  of  achievement  in  college.  Expressed  goals  were  next  in  pre-, 
dictive  efficiency,  followed  by  a  variety  of  measures  of  lesser  usefulness. 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  failed  to  enter  any  of  the  prediction  equa- 
tions at  this  high  level  of  aptitude. 


Locke  (1963)  related  intellectual  abilities,  personality  traits,  personal  habits, 
and  dem9gfaphic  variables  to  classroom  and  out-of^class  achievements  lor 
122  high  school  junior^  ^nli  seniors  attending  a  Cornell  University  summer 
school  advanced  science  training  program.  Alt  of  the  subjects  were  highly 
selected  in  terms  of  both  aptitude  and  motivation.  A  tOTal  of  47  variables 
were  intercorrelated  and  the  correlations  subjected  to  factor  analysis.  Factor 
scores  for  the.  11  factors  whicli  resulted  were  then  correlated  separately  by 
sex  with  scores  on  a  classro6m  achievement  factor  and  an  out-of-class 
achievement  factor  which  had  been  derived  in  an  earlier  study. 

While  "vocabulary"  and  "self-control"  were  found  to  be  the  most  highly  relat- 
ed to  classroom  achievement,  along  with  "creative  energy,"  which  had  a 
negative  correlation  for  females  and  a  positive  correlation  for  males,  "school 
and  city  size"  and  "originality"  related  most  highly  to  out-of-class  achieve- 
ment. Those  were  the  only  two  statistically  significant  correlations  with  oul- 
of-class  achievement  for  males.  The  females  also  had  significant  correlations 
for  "independence  versus  socio-economic  status,"  "research  opportunities," 
and  "vocabulary." 


Mackenzie  (1967)  administered  the  Extracurhcular  Achievement  Record 
(EAR),  developed  by  Holland  and  Nichols  (1964).  to  104  first-year  dentistry 
students  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  attempted  to  use  scores  on  that 
Instrument  to  predict  extracurricular  activities  in  dental  school.  The  three  cri- 
terion measures  of  dental  school  extracurricular  activities  were  (a)  student 
candidacy  in  class  elections,  (b)  student  participation  in  giving  table  clinics  at 
the  Student  American  Dental  Association  Day.  and  (c)  student  application  for 
summer  research  fellowships. 

Each  of  the  three  criterion  measures  divided  the  students  Into  two  groups, 
participants  and  nonparticipants.  Chi-square  analysis  revealed  that  scoring 
high  on  the  EAR  Leadership  Scale  predicted  participation  in  dental  school 
leadership  activities,  that  scoring  high  on  the  EAR'  Scientific  Scale  predicted 
a  tendency  to  seek  the  summer  research  positions,  and  that  scoring  high  on 
,ail  of  the  EAR  scales  predicted  participation  in  the  dental  school  professional 
activities.  The  results  thus  supported  the  predictive  validity  of  the  EAR  in  that 
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Student^  who  had  participated  In  leadership,  scientific,  or  general  extracurric- 
ular ^^ctlvltles  in  high  school  tended  to  continue  similar  activities  Jn  dental 
schodl.  They  also  scored  higher  onjhe  EAR. 


Richards,  Holland,  and  Lutz  (1966a,  1966b,  1967a,  1967b,  1968)  explored  the 
predictive  usefulness  of  twelve  scales  designed  to  measure  notable  extracur- 
ricular accomplishments  in  college,  six  scales  measuring  high  school  extra- 
curricular accomplishments,  and  one  academic  accomplishment  scale.  Each 
of  the  extracurricular  accomplishment  Scales  focused  on  a  partrcular  area  of 
activity,  e.g.,  social,  religious,  music,  etc. 

A  large  sample  of  students  who  had  a  broad  range  of  talent  and  who  attend- 
ed a  variety  of  colleges  completed  the  questionnaires.  The  correlations  and 
multiple  correlations  computed  indicated  that  the  high  school  scales  can  pre- 
dict extracurricular  accomplishment  in  college  with  moderate  reliability.  Stu- 
dents participating  in  particular  extracurricular  activities  in  high  school  tended 
to  also  participate  In  those  activities  in  college.  Besides  demonstrating  that 
the  high  school  activity  scales  had  useful  predictive  validity,  the  results  sup-* 
ported  earlier  findings  which  had  suggested  that  nonacademic  accomplish- 
ment is  largely  independent  of  academic  potential  and  achievement.  An 
additional  finding  was  npted  when  the  college  achievement  scales  were  ad- 
ministered to  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  seniors.  In  general,  seniors  had 
more  extracurricular  accomplishments  of  each  kind  than  did  sophomores; 
and  sophomores  had  more  extracurricular  accomplishments  of  each  kind 
than  did  freshmen. 


Schendel  (1965)  studied  personality  differences  between  athletes  and  non- 
participants  In  athletics  at  three  educational  levels  using  the  California  Psy- 
chological Invontory  (CPl).  The  comparisons  were  made  for  males  only  and 
Involved  105  upperclass  students  at  the  University  of  Oregon  (45  athletes 
and  60  athletic  nonparticlpants),  plus  109  boys  In  12th  grade  and  120  boyS 
in  9th  grade  in  the  Eugene  and  Springfield,  Oregon,  public  schools.  To  ex- 
plore differences  in  means  at  each  level,  Ntests  were  used.  In  addition,  CPl 
profile  charts  were  prepared  so  that  the  mean,  pattern  for  one  group  could  be 
compared  with  the  mean  pattern  for  the  other  group  at  each  grade  level. 

From  the  findings,  it  was  concluded  that  the  college  nonparticlpants  in  athlet- 
ics generally  possessed  desirable  personal-social  psychological  characteris- 
tics to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the  athletes.  This  was  just  the  reverse  of 
findings  at  the  lower  grada  levels  where  the  athletes  exhibited  more  desir- 
able characteristics  than  did  the  nonparticipants.  Significant  mean  differences 
were  found  on  9  of  the  18  scales  for  college  athletes  with  nonparticipants 
having  significantly  higher  means  on  8  of  the  18  scales,  and  athletes  having 
a  significantly  higher  mean  on  one 
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Ai  the  9th  and  12th  grade  levels,  significant  differences  ?on  8  scales  for 
Grade  9  and  4  scales  for  Grade  12)  Involved  scales  on  which  the  athletes 
had  the  higher  means,  with  the  exception  of  2  scales  at  the  12th  grade  ^evel. 

The  nonparticlpants  in  athletics  In  college,  when  compared  with  the  college 
athletes,  possessed  more  of  the  qualities  which  lead  to  status,  were  more 
conscientious  and  responsible,  possessed  greater  tolerance,  were  more  cap- 
able of  independent  judgment,  had  greater  Intellectual  efficiency  (intelligence 
was  not  controlled  in  this  study),  were  more  interested  in  the  psychological 
needs  of  other  people,  were  more  adaptable  in  their  thinking  ^nd  social  b&r 
havlor,  and  had  more  feminine  interests.  The  college  athletes  were  'more 
conventional  in  responding  to  social  situations.  Few  differences  in  psycholog- 
ical characteristics  existed  between  coltege  atHletes  rated  as  substitutes,* 
regular  players,  or  outstanding  athletes,  although  the  substitutes  were  more 
like  the  nonparticlpants  in  some  respects.  ^ 


For  three  classes  of  students  who  had  entered  as  freshmen  and  graduated 
from  Barnard  College  (N=^633),  Schmeidler,  Nelson,  and  Bristol  (1959)  made 
within-group  and  belween-group  comparisons  for  the  following  three  catego- 
ries of  students:  (a)  students  who  received  academic  or  extracurricular  hon- 
ors; (b)  students  who  withdrew,  were  on  probation,  engaged  in  extremely  few 
extraciirricular  activities,  or  had  severe  psychological  difficulties;  and  (c)  stu- 
dents rated  as  potentially  creative.  The  groups  were  formed  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  student  records  at  graduation  plus  ratings  from  the  college  pys- 
chiatrist.  The  comparisons  were  based  on  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT) 
quartiles  and  group  Rorschach  adjustment  ratings  determined  for  each  stu- 
dent at  college  entrance. 


For  subgroups  within  each  of  the  above  groups,  cross-tabulation  tables  of 
frequencies  were  prepared  which  related  Rorschach  adjustment  ratings  to 
SAT  quartiles.  Using  chi-square  analysis,  each  subgroup  was  then  compared 
with  all  other  students  in  the  sample  on  SAT  quartiles  and  Rorschach  rat- 
ings. It^was  found  that  not  only  w^s  there  a  significant  relationship  between 
academic  honors  and  SAT  scores  but  also  there  was  a  significant  relation- 
sh^lp  between  extracurricular  honors  arid  SAT  scores.  Similarly,  it  yya^  found 
that  the  Rorschach  rating  of  adjustment  was  significantly  relate^to  both  ac^- 
d§mic  and  extracurricular  honors.  When  the  focus  was  on  tj^e  second  major 
group,  SAT  scores  were  found  to  be  related  to  withdravyaf  and  probation,  as 
expected,  but  not  to  the  condition  pf  engaging  in  very  few  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities nor  the  condition  of  having  severe  psychological  difficulty.  Rorschach 
adjustment  ratings  were  significantly  related  to  withdrawal  (p*  .01],  had  a 
suggestive  relation  to  probation,  and  had  a  highly  significant  relation  to  "few 
extracurricular  activities"  and  to  "severe  psychological  difficulties"  Cp«',001). 
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Concerning  Ih^  students  rated  as  potentially  creative,  it  was  found.that  )t]e^ 
tended  to  be  more^  intelligent.  Jo  achieve  more  a'cademic  and  extracuiTicMlar 
honors,  and  al§o  tp  behave  cliffefently  from  the  other  students, 

.V  '  ^  .     *  /  ^  . 


Based  on  their  athletic  paWrcipation  ig  high  school,  456*men  gra^iujiting  from 
the  U^.  Military  Academy  were  classified  Into^an  athlete  group  (N=340)  and 

»an  athl^ic  jn9Tlparticipant  group  (N  =  116)  by  Werner  and  XStotthnIM  1966).  The 
Cattel  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Inventory  l^6PF)^\^a6  been  adnlinislered 
sbortly  after 'entrance  and  again  shortly  befoVe^^raduatipn  four  years  later. 
Since  the  proportion  of  athletes  who  graduated  from  the  Academy  was'sig- 
nificanil/'  greater  than  the  proportion  of  athletic  nonparticipants  gracluating, 
only  students  graduating  were  included  In  the  study  so  4hat  pre-  and  pfst- , 

^comparisons  could  be  made  for  the  same  students. 

When  f  tests  were'conducted , on  16PF  mean  differences  between*  the  two 
groups  at  college  entrance,  It  Was  fpupd  that  the  athletes  were  more  socia-  ^ 
b\e,  dominant,  enthusiastic,  adv&nturdbs.  tough,  group  dependent,  sophisti- 
cated, and  conservative  than  were' the  nonathletes.  It  waa  concluded  that 
either  athletic  participation  influences  personality  structured  or  else  that  stu- 
dents-with  certaiti  personality  structures  elect  to  participate  in  athletics.  Since' 
all  cadets  must  participate  extensively  in  athletics  during 'their  four  years  af' 
the  academy,  a  b^sis  was  offered  for  testing  the  two  hypotheses.  If  more 
change  in  perspnality  Would  occur  for  the  nonathlete  group,  the  first  hypothe- 
sis would  be  supported.  If  no  differences  in  persorrality- change  would  occur 
over  the  four«year$.  the  second  hypothesis  would  recfeive  Support.  Therefore, 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  two  groups  on  the  amount  of  personal- 
ity change  and  the  pattern  of  perscJfiallty  change  from  college  entrance  to 
college  graduation. 

VVhen  the  iti^an  of  the  absolute  sum,  of  all  16PF  score  changes  for  athletes 
was  compared  with  the  scoje-change  mean  for  nonathletes.  the  difference 
betvyeen  the  groups  was  not  significant.  In  addition,  the  direction  of  Change 
for  the  two  groups  was  the  same  for  15  of  the  16  scales,  with  at  least  one 
exception  being  expected  by  chance  alone.  Furthermore,  examination  of  the 
patterns  at  college  entrance -and  again  at  graduation,  using  zero-order  corre- 
lations of  the  mean  scores  on  the  16  scales,  implied  that  the  nonathletes  did 
not  become  more  like  the  athletes  in  personality  structure.  From  this  pr<elimi- 
nary  study,  it  would  seem  that  the  second  hypothesis  has  more  support  than 
does  the  first.  $t  least  for  the  college  years.  However,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  a  preliminary  study  with  students  at  a  unique  collegiate 
InStitutloh. 
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SUCCESS  VIEWEP  AS  AESTHETIC-CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Aesthetic-cultural  development  could  be  thought  of  ip  terms  of  artists  devel- 
oping their  sensitivities  and  skills.  This  undoubtedly  Is  the  goal  of  art  depart- 
ments for  their  majors.  However,  many  educators  feel  that  the  college  should 
aid  development  in  this  area  also  for  the  typical  student  who  will  not  be  a 
professional  practitioner  in  the  arts.  Some  of  these  educators  would  only  em- 
phasize the  development  of  aesthetic  and  cultural  interests,  appreciations, 
and  feelings  for  the  typical  student.  However,  others  would  say  that  evervone 
^  *has  a  need  to  develap  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  skills  and  creativity.  ^ 

Those  who  promote  aesthetic-cultural  development  in  college  assume  that 
the  cdllege  experience  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  typical  student. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  feel  that  such  development  cannot  ^  * 
take  place  unless  the  person  has  needed  inborn  qualities.  Yet  proponents  of 
neither  of  the  positions  appear  to  have  made  serious  efforts  to  empirically 
verify  their  contentions.  If  the  college  experience  can,  indeed,  bring  about 
development  in  this  area,  the  question  remains  as  to  how  much  the  develop- 
ment is  contingent  upon  interaction  between  the  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  particular  types  of  experiences  that  take  place  In  the  specific 
setting.  Perhaps  one  type  of  student  will  exhibit  more  aesthetic-cultural  de-  '  * 
velopment  at  one  type  of  college  than  at  other  colleges,  whiler  other  colleges 
may  be  more  effective  for  a  student  with  different  characteristics  than  those 
of  the  first  student.  , 

Development  of  Aesthetic  and  Cultural  Interests, 
Appreciations,  and  Feelings 

The  development  of  aesthetic  and  cultural  interests,  appreciations,  and  feel- 
ings was  important  to  many  of  the  early  Gr^ek  phllosoq^r-educators  who 
prpvided  the  beginnings  of  present-day  educational  philo^bphy.  Ever  since 
the  Renaissance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  goals  have  been  considered  Im- 
portant by  various  segments  of  society,  and  they  are  a  hallmark  of  liberal 
arts  education.  Some  proponents  of  the  "great  t?ool<s"  and  other  similar  pro- 
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grams  would  seeiDingJy  consider  this  the  most  important  educational  goal  for 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  spite  of  the  supposed  importance  of  developing  cultural  appreciations  and 
interests  in  college,  research  on  the  subjec'  has  been  lacking.  Very  Jittle  pub- 
lished research  was  found  which  related  development  in  aesthetic-cultural  in- 
terests and  appreciations  to  other  nonintellectlve  factors^.  Even  more  sparce 
were  studies  that  explored  factors  related  to  change  in  such  intere^  and 
appreciations  which  takes  place  during  college.  Whether  the  , college  experi- 
ence can  have  an  e|fect  on  the  amount  of  change  seemed  to  be  purely  a, 
matter  of  conjecture,  although  subjective  reports  of  students  and  dthers^have 
implied  that  such  is  the  case.  Ways  in  which  the  college  can  best  nurture 
and  bring  about  this  development  for  various  kinds  of  sjtudents  have  aven 
less  foundation.  How  the  college  can  increase  or  maximize  such  growth  is 
primarily  "arm  chair"  hypothesis  and  conjecture  at  this  time.  Yet,  as  men'- 
tioned  previously,  various  educators  consider  this  function  an  extremely  im- 
portant part  of  the  college  experience.  ,  *  " ,  ■ 

A  number  of  studies,  comparing  artists  to  nonartists  ard  reviewed  in  the  fol- 
lovying  major  section  of  this  chapter.  Unless  aesthetic-cultural  Ititere^ts  and 
appreciations  are  lontrolled  for,  however,  significant  variables  cannot  be  said 
to  Imply  a  relatiorfehiP'With  artistic  skills  or  with  artistic  creativity.  Therefore, 
such  studies  could  usefully  compare  successful  artists  with  nonartists  Who 
lack  artistic  skills  and  creativity  but  who  have  strong  aesthetic-cultural  inter- 
ests and  appreciations.  Needed  for  the  present  topic  however,  are  studies 
that  compare  nonartists  having  aesthetic  interests  and-  appreciations  with 
nonartists  lacking  such  interests  and  appreciations. 


Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Aesthetic  and  Cultural  Interests, 
Appreplations,  and  Feelings:  Selected  Annotations 

Blrney  and  Houston  (t961)  studied  the  artistic  preferences  and  the  effects  on 
lodiyldual  preferences  when  subjected  to  group  preferences  for  60^  Amherst 
Cbllege  freshmen  selected  at  Random.  The  subjects  were  shown  30  paint- 
ings, most  of  them  from  the  romantic  or  modern  periods,  ^one  set  at  a  time 
on  an  opaque  projector  and  were  asked  to  rate  each  on  a  10-point  scale. 
Then  "they  were  administered  three  tests  of  creativity  (the  Qnusual  Uses 
Test,  the  Figure  Preference  Test,  and  the  Creative  Mosaic  Test).  The  Un;? 
usual  Uses  Test  had  no  correlation  with  the  other  two,  so  oVily  the  latter  two 
tests  were  used  to  split  the  students  into  three  equal  groups  according  to 
how  creative  they  were.  Three  months  later  eight  of  the  paintings  were  used 
again  and  the  subjects  were  subjected  to  uniforrh  degrees  of  disagreement 
by  the  majority. 

Even  though  personal  esthetic  preferences  were  involved,  almost  all  of  'the 
subjects  modified  their  ratings  somewhat  when  a  discrepant  majority  opinion 
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was  reported..  However,  neither  norm  distance  (the  size  of  the  discrepancy 
between  the  individual's  prior  judgment  and  that  of  the  majority)  nor  instruc- 
tional differences  had  any  overall  effect  on  the  yielding  which  occurred.  The 
subjects  with  higher  creativity  scores  yielded  less. 

.Various  authors  had  suggested  that  the  average  preference  rating  of  an 
^  aesthetically  relevant  stimulus  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  its  aesthetic  value 
and  that  the  degree  to  which  a  persorl  agrees  with  the  average  preference 
ratings  for  various  stimuli  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  aesthetic  sensitivity, 
therefore,  Child  (1962)  tested  this  hypothesis  by  relating  average  prefer- 
ences of  college  students  to  an  external  criterion  of  aesthetic  value  available* 
in  judgments  made  by  art  experts  and  to  an  independent  measure  provided 
by  the  BvHay  Test  of  Aesthetic  Judgment. 

A  group  of  22  men', at  Stanford  University  and  another  grpup  of  22  men  at 
Yale  Univejrsity,  both  selected  from  introductory  psychology  courses  without 
'  regard  to  their  interest  or  competence  in[  arf.-^^formed  the  sample.  In  individual 
sessions,  the  subjects  were  asked  to  react  to  12  sets  of  postcard-size  repro- 
(§uctions  of  paintings  with  each  set  composed  of  60  pictures.  They  were  to 
divide  them  Into  ten  piles  of  six  pictures  each  according  to  the  appeal  of 
each  picture  to  them.  After  reacting  to  all  of  the  sets,  each  subject  was  inter- 
viewed about  the  bases  for  hid  preferences  and  about  his  life  history  and  re- 
lation to  art.  Several  objective  tests  were  also  administered  to  each  subject: 
^anon-Welsh  Art  Scale,  Sentence-Preference  Test,  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test-Verbal,  Myers-hriggs  Type  Indicator,  and  a  tolewnce  for  ambiguity  and 
ambivalence  questionnaire. 

The  average  preferences  for  both  groups  bore  \\\We  relationship  to  the  aes- 
thetic value  of  thov paintings.  Degree  of  agreement  with  the  average  also  in- 
dicated little  relationship  to  either  criterion.  Whenydegree  of  agreement  with 
aesthetic  value  was  related  to  the  other  variables,  several  tentative  conclu- 
sions were  suggested.  Agreement  of  preference  with  aesthetic  value  was  in 
both  groups  iDositiveiy  related  to  knowJedge  about  art,  the  interview-mention 

«  of  aesthetic  value,  verbal  aptitude,  and  tolerance  for  ambiguity  and  ambivah 
ence.  It  was  negatively  related  to  vTscerotonia,  temperamental  characteristics 

-  which  center  around  love  of  comfort,  relaxation,  and  friendly  socjal  relation- 
ships. In  addition,  although  the  correlations  were  not  significant  for  either 
group,  aesthetic  value  reportedly  seemed  related  to  intuition  rather  than  to 
sensation  and  to  perception  rather  than  to  judgment. 


Frumkin  (1960)  studied  personal  factors  in  college  students  which  are  related 
to  their  artistic  preferences.  A  total  of  135  freshman  and  sophomore  college 
students  enrolled  in  sociology  courses  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in 
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Oswego  complelSd  the  Assessment  of  Painting  Preferences  and  the  Assess- 
ment of  Familiarity  with  Paintings,  Other  data  for  each  student  Included  the 
score  obtained  on  the  Rokeach  Dogmatism  Scale,  age,  social  class  status, 
and  sex.  The  students  were  broken  down  Jnta  high  and  low  groups  on  each 
of  the  predictor  variables,  and  then  Painting  Preference  score  means  were 
computed  for  both  groups  in  each  case.  One-tailed  t  tests  were  used  to  ex- 
plore differences  for  each  pair  of  Painting  Preference  means. 

Socio-economic  status,  sex.  age,  dogmatism,  and  familiarity  with  palnlings 
vyere  all  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  painting  preferences.  It  was  con- 
cluded from  this  that  "what  an  Individual  likes  or  dislikes  ?n  paintings  Is  an 
important  guide  to  Ih^rupUirg' and  dynamics  of  his  personality"  and  that 
"painting  prefersi^^^Sfe^clue  to  understanding  thp" Intellectual  climate  in  a 


Hati  and  Wlllerman  (1963)  formed  groups  of  dormitory  roommate  pairs  with 
'  various  combinations  of  academic  ability  and  then  studied  the  effect  of  room- 
mates on  grajJesv^udy  habits,  and  other  activities.  Including  attendance  at 
the  following^ye  cultural  events:  concerts,  plays,  university  convocations,  art 
exhibits,  and  special  lectures.  An  analogous  study  was  conducted  for  room- 
mates who  had  selected  one  another. 

Two  newly  opened  dormitories  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  were  utilized 
(or  the  study.  The  students  in  DormltenTA  were  aljTnale  ^and^were  mostly 
freshmen  studying  liberal  arts,  sciences,  or  enpmerm^yTne  re^erils  In 
Dormitory  B  were  also  largely  freshmen,  wi{j>^ale-a6it^  in 
one  wing  and  female  home  economics  students,  In  ^nolh^J^Wtng.  and  with  an 
administrative  office  and  a  large  lounge  S^eSadJiy-thelwo  wjngs.  All  fresh- 
men cvoT  21  or  veterans  of  militofy  service"  all  foreign  students,  and  all  grad- 
uate students  were  left  out  of  the  study.     -        .  .o 

Mutual  requests  for  particular  roommates  were  honored.  These  were  split  In- 
to the  following  six  groups:  freshmen  in°Dorm  A,  uppertlassmera  in  Dorm  A, 
male  freshmen  in  Dorm  B.  rhale  upperdassmca^Dorm  B.  female  freshmen 
in  Dorm-^.  -and  female  upperclassmen  in  Dorm  C^For  the  experimental  con- 
ditions 96  students  were  matc^ied  to  96  other  students  on  high  school  rank 
"  (HSR),  and  roommates  were  assigned  as  follows:  (a)  24  roommate  pairs, 
both  with  high  HSR;  (b)  48  roommate  pairs,  one  with  high  HSR  and  one  with 
low  HSR;  (c)  24  roommate  pairs,  both  with  lowHSR.  Information  for  analysis 
came  from  a  questionnaire  administered  after  two  months  of  attendance,  ad- 
ministrative records,  interviews,  and  reports  from  resic^ence  counselors.  Chi- 
'  square  tests  comprised  the  statistical  methods  used  to  analyze  the  cultural 
activity  data. 

Concerning  the  frequencies  of  attendance  at  the  five  types  of  cultural  activi- 
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ties,  the  majority  of  students  reported  no  attendance  and  the  frequency  dis- 
tributions were  badly  skewed.  Therefore,  comparisons  were  made  In  each 
category  between  those  with  no  attendance  and  those  attending  at  least 
once.  Roommates  were  significantly  more  alike  than  e!xpected  in  attendance 
at  plays  among  both  experimental  cases  (p-  .05)  and  mutually  selected 
c3ses  (p-  .05).  In  concerts  and  art  exhibits,  roommates  for  both  experimental 
and  mutual  cases  were  more  similar  than  expected,  but  not  significantly  so. 
In  convocations  and  special  lectures,  the  frequencies  were  about  what  would 
be  expected  with  no  tendency  toward  similarity  for  roommates.  When  totaj 
cultural  participation  was  examined,  the  experimental  roommates  were  no 
more  similar  than  expected;  and  the  same  was  true  of  mutually  selected 
roommates.  There  was  some  evidence  of  similarity  in  frequency  of  atten- 
dance for  the  categories  of  mutually  selected  upperclass  roommates;  but  this 
was  probably  a  result  of  mutual  selection  rather  than  of  influence  by  room- 
mates because  it  did  not  appear  among  the  experimental  case^. 


Hartlay  and  Schwartz  (1966)  explored  two  hypotheses  in  terms  of  aesthetic 
judgment.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  a  person  behaves  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  his  perception  of  himself.  The  second  hypothesis  ^as  that  sub- 
jects^ for  ,whom  a  given  value  is  more  important  to  their  personality  will 
behave  with  more  self-consistency  than  those  tbf  whorrHhgit  value  is  rela- 
tively unimportant.  If  these  hypotheses  would  be  supported,  it  would  suggest 
that' aesthetic  preference  and  appreciation  is  at  least  partially  a  function  of  a 
person's  personality.     ,  * 

A  total  of  25  students  in  undergraduate  p^iychology  courses  at  the  City  Col- 
lege oU  New  York  who  had  previously  been  administered  the  Allport- Vernon- 
Lindzey  $tudy  of  Values  participated  "in  tViree -special  sessions  spaced  ra 
week  apart.  In  the  first  session  the  students  were  exposed  to  24. slides  of 
varied  paintings  (traditional,  realistic,^  impres^ionistip,  modern,  abstract)  with 
the  exposure  for  each'slide  being  45  seconds.  For  each  painting  fhe  sub|epts 
«were  asked  to' write  a  de9criptiDn  q|l  the  person  wlio  would  most  like  the 
painting  and  another  of  th6  person  who  would  least  like  the  painting. 'At  the 
second  session  each  perSQh  was  given  His  24  pairs  olrattributesj^and  asked 
to  respond  for  each  pair  about  where  he  would  personally  rank  on  a  10-point 
scale  between  the  two  attributes.  For  the  third  session  slides  of  12  additional 
paintings  were  added  to  the  original  24,  and  the  slides  were-rahdomly  pre-* 
sented  to  the  group  for  45  seconds  each.  The  subjects- rated  on  a^6-po1nt 
scale  (ranging  from  "Iik6  very  much"  to  "dislike  vepy  mCich->how  much  jhey 
liked  e^ch  paintlfig.   /         *  - 

Tetrachoric  correlations  were  comput/^d  between  hdw  much  the  students  ^ 
liked  the  paintings  and  Iheir  scores  on  the  degree  to  which  they  thought  Ihey 
4/vere  characteristic  of  persons  who  like  or  dislike  the  paintings.  The  obtained 
values  ranged  from  .85  to  ;.09,  yvith  ,the  r,  equivalent  gf  Ihe  mean  z  transmu- 
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between  the. self-concept  scores  and  the  judging  behavior,  the  first  hypothe- 
sis was  Supported  "  -  • 

To  test  the  second  hypothesis,  eank  difference  correlations  were  computed 
between  the -individual  differences  inr  the  correlation  coefficients  obtained 
{degree  of^self-consi^tency^  an^  th§  variation  in  scores  obtained  on  the 
Study  of  Yaluos.  Tlj^ran'k  difference  correlation  of  .39  was  statistically  signif- 
icant (p  '^  OS),  which  meant  that  the  second  hypothesis  was  also  supported. 


Jaipes.  (1963)  hypothesized  that  the  best  students  would  be  characterized  by 
greajor  interest,  knowledge,  and  participation  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  univer- 
sity than  IS  true  of  other  students  Xo  test  this  hypothesis.  \^  administered  a 
questionnaire  to  three  groljps  of  students  at  a  Southwestern  stater  upi^f'sity:  ; 
(a) '11 7  talented  successful  students.,  (£>)  101  talented  unsuccessfL/Tsiudejit^ 
and  (c)  82  students  selected  at  random  from  the  s\u^llS66^.  Tho^e  cbn- 
oSidered  talented  ranked  in  the  top  15%.  on  entrance  ability  tesls^Mhe  top 
lO^'o'on  high  school  grades  Success  was  defined  as  having  a  GPA;9f  from 
H  0  to  2  0  whore  I'O  was  high.  A  3  0  was  required  for  graduation,  and  3.0V- 
J5  0  was  .considered  unsuccessful 

The  questionnaire  yielded  objective  ^ata  from  which  *inferonces  cotrid  be 
made  about  attitudes,  opinions,  and  preferences,  e  g  ,  the  use  students  had- 
made  of  cultural  facilities  apd  the  familiarity  gajned  with  activities\of  this  type. 
"Eyeball  examination  of  the  frequencies  for  each  group  on  ihe  various  items 
indicated  that  the  first  group  exceeded  both  of  the  other  groups  in  thejr  pro-^ 
fes^ed  participation jn  cultural  activities,  andihey  were  able  to  substantiate 
these  assertions  t)y  factuphnformation  Interestingly,  the  talented  unsuccessr 
ful  group,  although  tess  culluraliy^-rhclinod  than  the  successful  jgrxjup,  also 
surpassed  the  randornly  solocled  group  in  cuAural  intePosts  and' activity  par- 
ticipation It  was  concluded  that  "continuance  of high  level  of  cultural  ojfGr- 
mgs  should  serve  to  attract  and  retain  the  bettor  stydents  and  thus  appears 
to  bo  directly  related ^lo  maintaining  the  university  as  a  quality  institution 
Gholastically'  I  p  2131  \ 


Kle»n^ar1d  Skager  (1967)  explordfl- factors  which  constituted  quality  in  draw- 
jiPfjg'as  evaluated  by  two  different  groups^of  experts- and  laymen  They  al- 
'  s50  explored  whether  laymen  co^^ld  be  taught  lo  judge  qtiality  in -terms  of  the' 
'  itoria  used  by  the  experts      -  ,  . 

•  '  '  '  .  ^ 

1r1  %H"'e^rlter  study  (SWager,  Schuliz,  and  Kloln,>1966)  where  ratings  of  overall 
"pfeference  about  191  drawing^  by  laymen  plus  eVperts  at  three  schools  of 
deslgri  were,  factor  analyzed,  there  seemed  to  be  three  clusters  of  judges. 
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ach  clusteNtherewas^glose  4greement  on  which  drawings  were  cpnr 
fed  "got>d"  or  "bad."  The  cluster^  were' Artjsts-I  (mainly  experts  jpom  a 
school  6f  design  In.New  England),  Artists*-!!  (mainly  experts  fromiwo  schools 
in  the  New  York  City  areay,' and' Laymen  whose  level  of  ecjucatlon  v7as  com- 
parable tQ  that  of  the  experts  but  in  fields  other  than  art.  Artists-Inexpert^  ap- 
peared to  prefer  deliberate  styles  of  drawing,  while  Arti^ts-ll  experts 
^appeared  to  prefer  spontaneK^us  styles.  .  o 

\    '        -  .  '    'i  '^  - 

For  the  later  study  Kltln^nd  Sk|ig«r  (1967)  selected  from  the  pool  of  original 
drawings  the  20  with  the  Jiighest  positive  loadings  on  Artists- 1  and  the  20 
with  the  |]|ighest  negative  loadings  on  this  vlewpoijgt  Then  the  20  drawings 
with  the  highest  positive  loadings  and  'the  20  drawings  with  the  highest  nega^ 
live  loadings^  on  Artlsts-ll  were  selected^  These  80  drawings  were  randomly^ 
mixed  and  given,  along  with  definitions  for  "spontaneous"  and"  "deliberate/' . 
to  ton  laymen*  The  laymen  were  asked  to  find  two  clearly  "spontaneous* 
drawings  and  twdj:learly  "deliberate"  drawings.  They  were  then  aupfjoag^to 
use  tho^e  four  paintings  as  standards  and^classlfy  thQ,  remaining  76  draw- 
ings into  a  "spontaneous"  and  a  "deliberate"  pile.  The  subjects  worked  Inde- 
pendoptfy  and  were  unaware  of  the  procedures  used  to  select  the  80 
drawtngis.  * 


A  3-dimensiohal  contingency  table  (10  judges  x  2  vlevyp^nts  x  high  and  low 
quality)  was  constructed  with  each  ceil  containing  ;the  number  of  drawings 
classified  as  "spontaneous."  The  total  chi-squarexiori>the  table  was  then  pg^^ 
titloned.  Since  statistically  significant  4nterBptit)n  between  quality  and  view- 
points wa^  found,  separate  chl-square  values  for  each  \t\6\Npo\x\^  w6r^ 
com/uted.  In  addition,  profiles  were  m^de  of  the  average  number  of  draw- 
ing^ judged  "spontaneous  "  for  the  two  levels  of  quality  in  ^ach  Iriewpoint 

The  rosuUs  imllcated  that  the  Actists-I  viewpoint  was  highly' sepsitiv^  to  the 
difference  between  "spontaneous"  and  "deliberate^  but  that  . the  A^Jlsts-ll  ' 
viewpoint  was  not  Artists-IIJudges.  therefore,  appeared  tp  be  basint)  their 
evaluations  on  a  dimension  unrelated  to  the  "spontaneity  vq/sus  dellb6fate>' 
ness!' odimension.  ' 

ThlB  fact  thai  thdHaymen  judges  did  an  excellent  job  of  identifying  high-\  and' 
low-qi^lity  drawings  on  the  Artlst-I  viewpcpint  sp^ports  the  potential  effii|;acy 
of  art  appreciation  coup.^es  in  instiling  a ''Krtowledge^^Qut  drawing' quality. 
The  Ipymen  easily  adopted  an  orientatiorj^tKat  permitted  them  to  repficate  the 
'  Aesthetic  judgments  of  highly  trained  experts.  On  fhe  other  hand,  this  was  a»  ' 
simplistic  viewpoint  of* qliality;  whether  or  not  they  could  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize quality  from  CLther  viewpsolnts  remalhs  to  be  seeh!  Furthermore,  "rec- 
ognizing quality*^  says  nothing  about  whether  and  how  ap  art  appreciatloj;)/ 
course 'af-fects 'art, appreciation  in  its  students. 
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./  Knapp  (1962)  in  a  unique  study  related  aesthetic  choice  to  attitudes  toward 
lime  A  Qiiestionnalre  containing  items  dealing  with  the  management  of  time 
'and  attrtudes  toward  tim^  was  administered  to  77  fnale  undergraduates.  Fac- 
tor.a|;iaJysisVevealed  two  significant  factors;  (a)  a  "time-servant  versus  time- 
^  ■  \      master'*  factor  in  which  attitudes  of  emotional  concern  and  harassment  over 
time  were  bipolar  to  attitudes  and  practices  suggesting  masterfuj  manage- 
«        itient  of  time  and  scheduling  and  (b)  a  bipolar  factor  of  "time  obliviousness 
versus  efficient  time  management  ". 

Factor  scores -fof  the  two  factors  were  correlaled'with  the  preference  ranking 
assigned  each  of  the  30  tartans  of  the  Knapp  Tart^  Test  The  test  consists 
of  lithographic  reproductions  of  Scottish  tartans  mounted  on  5"  x-S''  cards  se- 
lected to  include  a  variety  of  textures,  colors,  degrees  of  contrast,  etc.  Each 
subject  was  to^sort  them  into  six  groups  of  five  each  according  to  their  ags^ 
thetic  appeal  The  "time  master-servant"  factor  was  signifi^cantly  related  to 
aesthetic  preference  (of  Scottish  tarlan  designs  such  that  "time-driv,en'*  per- 
sons preferred  somber  blue  and  green  designs,  while  brighter  designs  of 
predominantly  red  and  yellow  were  preferred, by  individuals  with  reported 
-  ease  in  the  mai>ag(9ment  of  time.  Results  for  the  second  factor  were  some- 
what inconclusive,  so  they  were  not  reported. 


Knffpp  and  Green  (1960)  hdJi^^administered  af  test  of  aesthetic  preference  in- 
volving 40  slides  of  modern  abstract  art  to  120  rriale  undergraduates  who  re- 
corded their  preferences  on  a  7-point  scale  Five  factors  were  obtained  when 
the  ratings  had  been  intercorrelated  and  factor  analyzed?  Preference  for  each 
of  these  five  styles  (factor  s&res)  was  then  correlated  with  Minnesota  Muith 
phasic  Personality  Inventory,  Strong  Vocational-  Interest  Blank,  and  Allport- 
Vernon ^Study  of  Values  scores,  A  number *of  significant  relationships  were 
found  which  resulted  in  a  conclusion  that  patterns  of  aesthetic  preferences 
are  related  to  personality  characteristics. 

Kn'app  and  Wulff  (1963)  further  explored  personality  correlates  of  prefer- 
ences for  abstract  and  representational  art  using  a  sample  of.86  male  under- 
graduates. The  .MyQrs-Briggs  Type  Indicator  and  the  Allport- Vernon  Study  of 
Values  were  used  as  personality  measures.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores 
and  Terman  Concept  Mastery  scores  also 'served  as  independent  variables, 
The  criterion,  aesthetic  interest^. consisted  of  ratings  of  degree  of.pleasing- 
ness  toward  36  still-life  paintings  shown  on  sjides  The  paintings  were,  on 
the  basis  of  judges'  ratings,  divided  into  three'  groups:  "abstract,"  "interme- 
diate,"' or  "representational ^  r 

Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to  compare  means  on  the  various  indepien- 
denl  vanables  for  the  thr^e  groups  Preference  for  abstract  paintings  was  x 
found  to  be  positively  ajpsociated  with  intuitive  .dispositions.  *high  scores />rt 
aesthetic  interest,  superior  verbal  and  math  abilities,  a  family  background  of 
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greater  intellectual  cultivation,  and  stiperior  performance  at  the  precollegiate 
level.  Preference  for  (^presentational  paintings  repre^enfed  the  opposites  of 
the  above  and 'was  meaningfully  associated  with  a  high  religibus  score  dnd  a 
low  aesthetic  score.  "  > 


Wind^z  (19^8)  used  cl  ^  x  2  analysis  of  variance  design  to  find  the  relation- 
^  ship  of  creativity  and  intelligenca  conaR^a^ions  to  26  traits  of  temperament. 
Interests,  and  values.  The  subjecl^^r  the  study  were  222  undergraduate 
students  enrolled  in  introdut;tory  psychology  courses  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.*  §i>uconvergent  tests  constituting  the  intelligence 
dimension' aind  six  divergent  tests  constituting  the  creativity  dimension  from 
'  Guilford's  Structure  of  fntellegt  were  admini^ered  to  the  s^rrfple  along  with 
thl5  Guifford'Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey,  the  Kudet  Preference  Rec- 
ord, and  the  Allport-Velrion-Undzey  Study  t>f  Values'. 

Preference  for  the  aesthetic  was  foundT to  be  related  to  both  intelligence  and  "   .  ; 
creaiivity.  A  high  level  of  creativity  was  found  to  be  related  to  higher  leyels  of  * 
literary  .ana  musical  interests  and  the  aesthetic  experience. of  harmony  and  •> 
form,  and  it  w^s  found  tb  bo  related  *to  Ibwer  levels  of  appreciation  of  ifle>' 
chanical  gadgets  and  computations  artd  the  practical  and  useful  injlatfy-'Tife^ 

*  A  higher  level  of  creativity  was  als6  found  to  be  related  to  greater  social  par- 
ticipation, interest  In  helping  others,  and  the  valuing  of  people.  A  higher  level 
of  intelligence  was  related  to  higher  emotional  stability,  lack  of  hypersensitivi- 
ty, lower  preoccppatidn  with  the  other-worldly  and  the  mystical,  and  greater 
preoccupation  with  trie  ^esthetic  experience  of  harmony  i3nd  form,  Lower 
levels  of  intelligence  were  related  to  neurotic  tendencies,  hypersensitivity, 
and  preoccupation  with  the  mystical  but  hot  with  preferenpe  for  the  aesthet- 
ic These  findings  suggested  the  hypothesis  that,  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
aesthetic  preference  is  not  related  to  emotional  instability,  hypersensitivity. 

r ,  and  mystical  preoccupation. 

.    '  '  •  '     '  -■■'/ 
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^Development  of  Aesthetic  Creativity  and  Artistic  Skiils 


Many  knowledgeable  people  feel  that  real  aesthetic  creativity  and  artistic^' 
•  skiils  are  more  a  product  of  heredity  than  they  are  of  environmental  develpf)^  ^ 
menf.  Even  if  this  is  the  case,  however,  inborh  potential  cannot  be  re\^0s^(iy'^  , 
without  nurturance/practice;  and  application.  .^y''  'V' 

While  acknowledging  that  prominent  artists  and  authors  mj^st^h^e  had  ex- 
traordinary native  ability  to  achieve  such  a  E^nowned  statu^/^'some  peppie 
emphasize  that  everyone  can  develop  aesthetic  creativity^ahd  aesthetic  skills 
to  the  point  where  much  personal  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  .can  result.  Not 
only  can  such  artistic  creativity  and  skills  result  jn  citizens' who  support  the  ■ 
arts  but  also  it  is  necessary  in  some  nons^rtislic  occupations.^  Furthermore, 
this  creativity  vyill  provide  useful  and  rel^xirig!*ao1ivit^  throughout  life.  Such 
development  throughout  life  could  be/espeql^lly  important  to  r|li^e  the 
boredom  and  feeling  of  unproduptivertess  th^fcomnioply  mark  thjs"  retirement 
years."^  -    .  /    -        '  ■ 

Many  colleges  wish  to  develop  artist|c;'treativity  and  aes^hqtic  skills  not  only 
in  their  arts  and  humanities  major^  but  also,  in  their  other  students  as  well./ 
They  wish  to  be  able/(o  identify  ancTto  motivate  students  with  a  real  polentia/ 
for  professional  success  in  this  area,  but  Jn  addition  they  wish  to  be  able  \t 
motivate  other  students  to  d^^velop  in  Ihis  area  for  their  own  benefit.  Finding 
whichViethods  and  approathes  wIN/Zesult  in  desired  aesthetic  creativity  and 
skills  for  student^  with  diffefent  cHaracteristics  would  be  valuable  to  these 
colleges*  however,  most  studies  in  this  section  merely  look  at  differences  be- 
tween artists. and  nonartists.  Michaer(1964)  expressed  the  research  need' in 
this  area       when  tie  statad  that  the  assessment  of  creativity  among  col- 
lege students  requires  a  uhijied  theory  of  the  teaching-learning  processes, . 
recognltfon /)f  clifference^'in  creative  abilities  needed  and  manifested  in  vari- 
\  ous  cCjr'ricula  And  college  environments,  a  development  of  collaborative  ex- 
^,perji*if^r)tal  programs,  and  technical  advances  in  evaluative  procedures. 

A^^number-of  the  studies  ^referenced  for  this  section  were  also  listed  for  the 
^;tf(featlv,ity/ section  of  Chapter  3  because  they  explored  both  intellectual  and 
;  afesthetic  creativity.  In  addition,  sonae  of  the  i«esearch  findings  of  Chapter  3 

probably  afso  apply  t6  aesthetic  creativity.  However,  although  intellectual  and. 

aWstic  creativity  are  related  to  each  other,  they  are  not  the  same  thing.  Many 
;  f)eople  whp  are  intellectually  creative  do  npt  have  an  abundance  of  artistic 

.creativit/ and  sKill.  Conversely,  skilled  and  creative  artists,  authors,  apd  com- 
'  'powers  are  npt  always  intellectually  inclined,  although  they  tend  tp- be. 


persons  interested  in  this  area  would  be  advised  to  read  the  book  hy  Hav- 
ejka  (1968).  This  book,  gives  some  real  insights  plus  much  especiall^' stimu- 
lating tbieoretical  discussion  into  the  creative  process  in  art. 
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Success  Viewed  as  Development  of  Aesthetic  Creativity  and  Artistib  . 
Skills:  Selected  Annotations 

AnastasI  and  Scha^fer  (1969)  searchedjor  biographical  corr0lales  ol  artistic 
and  literary  creativity  using  a  sample  ol  400  female  students  (primarily  jun*- 
lors  and  senigrs)  from  seven  public  high  schools  in  greater' New  York.  Those 
pai1iculaj:.High  schools  were  chosen  because  they  offered  courses  and  pco- 
grams/^Jfpviding  opportunities  for  creative  activities,  plus  they  had  outstand- 
ing records  of  awards,  prizes,  and  other  Indications  Pi  student  achievefnent 
ln*a(rt  or  writing.  The  total  sample  was  comprised  of  four  criterion  groups  of 
10^  students  each:  a  creative-art  group  (CrA)f  a  control  group  (CToA) 
nfatched  to  the  C/A  group  on  school  attended,  class  and  GPA;  a  creative- 
writing  "grOuiHCrW),  and  a  control  group  (CoW)  matched  to  the  CrW  group 
;pn  school  attended,  cl^s;  and  GPA.  Each  control  group  student  was  en- 
rolled in  the  same  course^Mp  art  and  writing  as  the  creative  student  to  whom 
he  or  she  was  matched.  The  two  creative  groups  were  selected  using  teach- 
ers' nominations  and  scores  on  the  Guilford  Alternate  Uses  and  Conser 
quences  Tests.  The  control  group  students  had  all  been  nominated  by 
teachers  as  having  provided  no  evidence  of  creative  achievement. 

The  166-item  biographical  inventory  used  was  developed  for  an  earlier  study 
(Schaefer  and  Anastasi^,  1968)  for  e^ldring  creativity  in  high  school  boys.  In 
the  eariier  study  a  validity  ajefficienOfif  .64  had  been  obtained  for  a  scoring 
key  to  predict  art -writing  achievemer^t.  The  art  and  writing  fields  were  chosen 
for  the-presertt  study  because  diffj^rentiation  between  creative  and  control 
groups  was  found  to  be  greater  in  ihe  combined  art  and  writing  group  than  jn 
the  science  group  they  werp  al^b  studying.   ^ 

Each  of  the  four  groups  was  subdivided  into  two  subgroups  of  50  girls  each, 
one  to  be  empjoyed  for  develcipment  of  scoring  keys  and  one  for  cross-vali- 
dation of  the  scoring  key  for  ^ach  artistic  area.  For  each  scprable  item  a  phir 
coefficient  was  computed  against  the  dichotomous  criterion  of  creative  ver* 
sus  control,  one  for  art  and  one  for  writing.  All  rtems  with  phi  Coefficients  of 
p>s.20  or  better  were  cqfnsldered  for  inclusion  In  the  Initial  CrA  and  CfW 
scor'ihg  keys:  A  weight  of  1  was  assigned  to  items  dlsfcriminating  between 
the  p-  .20,  and  p-  .05  I0ve[s,  awd  a  weight  of  2  to  items  discriminating  at  the 
p-  .05  level  or  better.  'Items  with  higher  frequencies  in  the  crfeative^group  re- 
ceived positive  weig^its.  while  those  with  hlghery^frequencies  in  the  conjl^o* 
group  received  negative  weights.  ^'  / 

Cross-validation  ^oint-biserial  correlations  between  biographical  inventory 
scores  and  th'e  dfchotomous  criterion  were  .34  for  CrA  and  .55  for  Cr)A/.  Final 
keys  wpce  constructed  with  items  whose  compound  probability  was  derived 
from  both  initigfi  and  cross-validation  samples,  resulting  in  a  4Q-lteFn  CrA  key 
and  82-item  jbrW  key.  The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of,  tHa  creative^ 
in  both  field/was  perv/asive  and  continuing  Jnter;6st  in  their  chosen  field  and 
absorption /n  its  pursuit.  In  addition,  it  appeared  that, they  hacj/more  unusual 

/    ■     ^  3,87 
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experiencGSMn. their  backgrounds  than  did  controls,  more  unusual  types  of 
paternal  discipline,  more  fathers  with  higher  educationaljr^ining.  more  cases 
where  a  musical  instrument  was  played  In  the  family  (suggestive  of  the  cul- 
tural level  in  the  home);  and  more  creatives  reported  having  two  or  more 
hobby  collections. 

.  .  ;      ■     ■  1^. 

The  CrA  and  CrW  groups  were  not  directly^  comparable  because  of  differ- 
ences in  school  gnd  class  distributions  and  GPAs.  Differences  between  the 
l<eys  ^Luggested.  however,  (hat  the  CrW  group  had  a  strongej  intellectual  and 
"cultural"  orientation  and  a  greater  breadth  of  interests.,  both  in  the  students 
themselves  and  in  their  home  backgrounds.  ^  . 

Brown\l965)  in  a  1-semester  university  education*  course  attempted  to  de- 
velop creative  sub-selves  and  noncreative  sub-selves  using  special  instruc- 
tional procedures.  Twenty-four  females  and  one  rjiale  constituted  the 
experimental  group  which  was  subjected  to  four  to  six  hours  of  special  in-  ^ 
struction  per  week.  Two  control  groups  were  used^on^  with  23  girls  and  one  ^ 
with  15  girls.  The  subjects  In  all  three  groups  were  junior  elementary  educa-  ^ 
lion  majors  at  thp  Universiiy  oj  California,  Santa  Ba|6ara.  •  i 


The  creative  and  noncreative  sub-selves  were  crystallized  around  two  char-' 
acters  in  a  children's  faook—a  creativity  syf?tbol  (William  Elephant)  and  ,  a 
nbncrealivify  symbol  (Old  Owl)— which  fcould  be  used  to  trigger  the  corr6-  ^ 
spending  sub-self.  These  symbols  and  their  concepts  wef?  continually  rein- 
forced in  (hp  informal  sessions  throughout  the  sertiesf^r.  Aipre-  and'post-test 
of  the  Bmon-Welsh  Art  Scale  were  given  to  t^^xperimental  group  using 
normal  instructions.  One  day  after  the  posHest  they  retook  the  scale  after 
being  instructed  to  let  the  part  ot  thom  that  was  William  Elephant  take  the 
test  wilh  the  rest  of  them  shut  off— "triggered  creativity,"  Another  day  later 
they  Jook  the  scale  again  with  their  Old  Owl  sub-self  responding— "triggered 
noncroativity."  One  control  group  took  the  protest  and  the  post-tost  also:  Af- 
ter the  post-test,  the  story  of  William  Elephant  and  Old  Owl  was  road  and 
discussed  with  them,  and  they  took  the  s'cale  again  as  William  Elephant  (but 
not  again  as  Old  Owl).  The  Barron  Complexity  Scale  was  given  as  a  post- 
test  (no  pretest)- and  under  triggered  creativity  instruction  to  the  experimental 
group  and  the  secortd  control  ^roup. 

jCovariance  analyses  and  /  tests  revealed  experimental  group  score  differ- 
ence on  the  Bmrori-Welsh  Art  Scale  between  pretest  and  post-test  (p-  .001) 
wilh  oven  greater  differences  between  scores  on  the  post-test  and  the  trig- 
gered conditions.  The  significant  difference  between  post-test  and  triggered- 
condition  was  noted  for  Barron  Complexity  Scale  scores  also  The  creative 
sub-self  scores  indicated  a  ^preference  for  simplicity.  Gain  differences  be- 
tween the  experimental  and  control  groUps  were  significant  at  the  05  level, 
with  the  experimental  group  showing,  the  more  change  under  triggered  condi- 
tions, 


\  ■ 
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Chamber*  (1969rre viewed  the  research  literature  on  creativity  and  the  theo- 
retical contributions,  by  Freud,  Jung,  Adier,  Rank,  Ihe  neo-Freudians,  Inter- 
personal theorists,  trait  theorists,  and  association  theorists.  Based  on  this 
review  he  defined  gjfeatlvlly  as  "a  multidimensional  process  of  Interaction  be- 
tween the  organism  and  Its  environment  which  results  in  the  emergence  of 
0  new  ancTunique  products,  the  three  main  diml^nsjons  of  creativity  being  lev- 

el, field,  and  type"  |p.  7791.  Within  this  definition.  t2  hypotheses  wgre  ad- 
vanced to  "account  for  the  what,  why?  and  how  of  creativity:  ^ 

^  <? 

1.  The  basic  Tnotlvatlon  for  creative  behavior' resides  In  neural  and  mus- 
cular  tissue  and  is  "Ortginally  ellcHed  by  novelty  of  the  environment. 

2.  There  are  multiple  bases  for  the  development  of  strong  motlvatior 
high  level  of  creativity  In  adults,  arising  from  factors  such  as  thp'^rlve 
for  mastery,  basic  Insecurities,  curiosity,  rivalry,  etc. 

3.  M§Ptal  health  has  little  effect  on  creativity— provlded*{f^o  control  is 
^^aintained— although  it  may  serve  as  bne  of  the  baaefs  for  motivation. 

4.  A  minimaUtovfel  of  divergent  thinking  abilities  j^ssentlal  for  cro^ative 
productivm/^^       *  ^  /  ^  \ 

\'         5.    A  minimal  level  of  convergent  thinking  abilities  is  essenllalJor  creative 
^productivity. 


6.  A  minimum  level  of  special  abilifies  is  esTsentigl  for  creative  production 
in  <5ertain  fields.  ,  , 

7  A  strpqg  ego,  a  preference  for  complexity,  esthetic  sensitivity,  and 
flexibility  in  thinking  are  all  essential  fiersonality  Iraits  (pr  creative  work 
regardless  of  level,  field,  or  typo. 

8  Six  other  personality  traits  af6  essential  for  high  level  creativitV.  produc- 
tion Initiative,  domlnancp,  introversion,  independence,  pe(;severence,* 
and  a  striving  for  excelfence. 

» 

•   9*    Flexibility  in  thinking  is  the  main  factor-differentiating  high-creative  from 
low-creative  work  of  equally  productive  persons. 

f  10,  The  creative  process  consists  of  (a)  exploration  of  the  environment,  (b) 
"';nward  turning"  and  concentration  on  association  of  previously  inter- 
nalized sttniuli,  and  (c)  manipulation  of  the  environment  (to  produce 
the  product)  with  frequent  comparisons  of  the  product  against  both  in- 
ternal and  external  criteria.  •  ' 

1 1  Too  lijyile  stimulation  or  lack  of  stimulation  in  breadth  in  early  lives,  or  a 
lack  of  stimulation  in  depth  In  l^r  lives  of  persons  will  negatively  af- 
fect the  creative  process  in  their  adult  lives. 
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12.  A  continuation  of  dtimuiation  of  a  breadth  paturo  from  adolescence  on 
will  resuR  in  competing  or  distracting  stimuli  being  introduced  into  the 
creative  process  in  thOL^dult  lives  of  the  persons  and  will  negatively  af- 
fect the  creative  process.  ,  ( 

To  test  these  hypotheses.  Subjects  should  be  studied  by  fijgid  (e.g..  painting, 
writing,  acting)  before  cornbinirrg  the  results  for  an  overall  view.  The  level 
and  types  of  creative  persons  must  be  identified  within  field,  ^nd  it  is  espe- 
cially important  that  level  and  type  be  based  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
product  concerned.  &o  that  comparison  among  studies  will  be  more  mean- 
ingful, stanclard  measuring  instruments  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 
In  addition,  all  research  designs  should  permit  comparisons  to  be  made 
among  the  traits  and  the  dimensions  of  creativity. 

—   /\ 

T^ere  has  long  been  a  contention  by  some  thiUfUrmoil.  unhappy  love  affairs, 
and  chaotic  conditions  are  what  lead  Jo  ipgdnuity  and  really /creative,  artistic 
output.  For  this  reason,  artists  have  in^te  past  hesitated  lo  undergo,  thera- 
peutic treatment.  Therefore,  Frifd  (1964)  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of 
changes  in  artists;  work  patterns  as  they  occurred  after  the  firSI  nine  months 
of  psychoanalytic  treatment.  He  observed  how  work  habits  were  affected 
once  the  artistb\"under  this  impact  of  psychoaryslytic  therapy,  began  to  dis- 
solve some  conflicts,  exchange  old  conllicts  for  new  ones,  depart  from  re- 
gressive life  habits,  experience  new  balances  tfetweer/the  id-ego-super  e^o 
structures,  and  repair  specific  ego-weaknesses"  lp./4|.  The  sample  for  l^^e 
study  consisted  of  patients  at  the  Postgraduate  Qpfiter  for  Psychotherapy  in 
New  York  who'  had  achieved  a  considerable  £fegree  of  artistic  expression 
and  technical  skill  and  who  were  full-time  painters,  sculptors,  writers,  com- 
posers,  performing  musicians,  or,  actors  Rather  than  focus  on  a  large  sam- 
ple which  would  involve  shorter  treatment  and  a  survey-type  report,  it  Vvas 
decided  to  concentrate  on  a  smaller  number  of  patients  who  could  be  Iroated 
more  extensively  and  observed  irrtfepth.  The  sample  consisted  of  one  sculp- 
tor, three  palters,  one  writer,  and  one  actor-singer.  Questionnaire  respon- 
ses and  staff  observations  over  a  3-year  period  provided  the  data  for  the 
study. 

Ratings  and  questionnaire  data  were  analyzed  separately  by  two  indepen- 
dent judges  It  was  found  that  the  psychological  adjustment  of  five  of  the  six 
subjects  had  rnarkedly  improved  and  that  this  resulted  in  better  and  more  ef- 
fective creative  work  habits  and  patterns.  All  work  patterns  improved,  al- 
though in  different  degrees.  As  therapy  progressed,  communtcation  with  their 
own  unconscious  improved  greatly  It  was  also  discovered  that  more  ease  in 
human  relations  added  to  and  did  not  detract  from  the  creative  effort  The  re-' 
.suits  suggest  that  an  artist  does  not  have  to  be  unhappy  in  hi&  or  her  per- 
sonal life  in  order  to  summon  sufficient  energy  to  create.  The  artists 
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genorally,  roported  boing  more  satfsf ied  with  their  artistic  output  as  a  result  of 
the  psychotherapy. 


Groii,  Catttll,  and  Butcher  (1967)  studied  the  pers6nality  patterjis  of  63  art- 
ists (14  professiQnals  and  49  art  students),  28  craft  students,  and  63  iectur- 
or-s  and  students  who  were  not  artists  and  served  as  a  control  group.  Grpup 
m^ns  wore  compared  using  tests  of  significant  differences,  and  compari- 
sons were  also  made  with  studont  and  general  population  norms,  on  Cattell's 
16'  Personality  Factor ^OuQSllonnaire.  \ 

Significant  diffecenco^  vforo  found  in  mean  scoras  between  th^-^artists  and 
the  control  group  orV  12  factors.  On  11  of  the  12  factors,  the  scores  of  the 
craft  students  were  [ihtermod'iate  between  those  of  tho^  artists  and  the  con- 
trols. Artists  tended  l6  be  characterized  by  a  reserved,  schlzothymic  tenden- 
.cy.  and  by  assortivor)oss.  dotnlnance.  self-sufficiency,  low  emotional  stability, 
low  self-integration,  and  low  superego  strength.  They  were  also  more  suspj- 
cious.  more  apprehensive,  overwrought,  and^uilt  prone.- In  terms  of  second- 
order  factors,  the  artists  were  seen  as  slightly  more  introverted,  anxious,  ex** 
,   perimenting.  nonmoralisticrand  sensitive.  .  ^ 


Interest  patterns  related^ro  creativity  were  sought  by  Htlion  (1965)- from  clus- 
ter analyses  of  the  chiifihood  Interests  reported  by  135  Mills  College  senio(S 
nominated  ^y  the  faculty  as  being  outstandingly  creative.  Two  clusters  were 
found  to  have  consistent  associations  with  creative  criteria,  and  t|iese  were 
'  replicated  on  a  sample  of  139  women  who  were  upper-division  psychology 
students' at  the  University  of  California:  an  imaginative-artistic  cluster  and  a 
tomboy  cluster  As  a  iollbw-up  to  the  study.  Htlion  (1966)  explored  person- 
ality factors  related  to  the  first  cluster,  the  childhood  pattern  of  imaginative 
and  artistic  Iritorosts  The  same  Mills  College  sample  was  used,  and  the  per- 
sonality measures  were  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  and  the  Min- 
nesota Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory.  In  addition  to  the  *c(lJestlonnaire 
completed  by  the  students,  the  parents  were  sent  a  questionnaire* 

/  Mills  College  women  with  imaginative-artistic  (lA)  syndrome  characteristics 
(enduringNnterest  in  imaginative  and  artistic  activity,  mistrust  of  personal  re- 
lationships, rmpulslvity.  rebelliousness,  investment  ^^h  inner  life.  Independence 
of  judgment,  smd.  originality)  but  not  nominated  by  the  faculty  ^s  being  crea- 
*  tiVG  were  compared  with  the  creative  LA  group  on  all  available  data  using  / 
tests  The  hypotheses  had  been  advanced  that  the  creative  lA  women  would, 
be  (a)  more  ms/sci/fine.  (b)  more  original,  (c)  more  intelligent,  and  (d)  have  a 
stronger  neecnor  accomplishment  than  the  "noncreativb"  lA  women  The  re- 

*  suits  confirmed  only  the  last  two  hypotheses  The  results  also  suggested  that 

the  creative  lA  women  had  stronger  symbolic  interests,  stronger  need  for  au- 
tonomy, a  lessor  need  to  act  on  impulse,  and  stronger  motivation  to  take  the 
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creative  role  Jhan  did  the  other  lA  women.  In  adflifion.  ^their  lathers  were 
more  jntGllectually  oriented  andT^Iacorf  more  valu^on  moral  integrity  than  did 
the  lathers  ^1  the  other  lA  women, X  -^^ 


Karang  (1964)  used  a  sample'^  11-yearrold  efenyntary  school. children,  a 
sample  ol  13-year-old  eti9mentary  school  chilcfronland  a  sample  ol  college 
student^  In  Sweden  to  explore  lactors  whichr  according  to  GuHlord's  (195Z) 
scheme  are  important  tor  creative  work  In/graphic  art  oven  though  they  do 
not  concern  production.  The  exploratioa^as  concentrated  in  the  areas  ol 
memory  (recognition  and  reproductiojif  and  evahiation.  Each  elementary 
school  group  wa^  split  into  an  artistic  group  and  a  nonartlstic  group  through 
^independent  judges  rating  the  children's  drawing.  An  artistic  college  student 
group  was  comppsod  ol  students  at  the  School  ol  Art  Teachers  ol  the  State 
College  ol  Art-Cralls  and  Design.  Stockholm.  The  6ther  group  ol  adults  cpn-. 
sistod  of  studenti;  at  the  Teachers'  Training  College  at  Uppsala,  Instruments 
werb  constructed  lor  recognl!fon  (subjects  word  asked -^o  identity  Irom  a  se- 
ries ol  projecteid  pictures  those  they  had  been  shown  2  minutes  previously 
V)r  seconds  each): 'reproduction  (alter  viewing  a  simple  liguro  lor  2V2 
seconds,  the  subjects  wore  given  15  seconds  to  reproduce  the  ligure  on  pa- 
per bplore  going  on  to  the  next  one);  and  evaluation  (Irom  a  simple  projected 
ligure  surrounded  by  lour  hall-size  liguros  similar  to. the  original,  subjects 
had  15  seconds  belore  changing  to  the  next  projected  picture  in  the  Series, 
in  which  to  decide  on  the  small  ligure  that  was  an  exact  hall-size  copy  tfT  the 
original).  «  ^       -  ' 

Point^biserial  correlations  were  computed  on  each  tost  between  the  rneans 
ol  the  artistic  and  honartisUc  groups  at  each  ago  level.  Comparisons  bo- 
twoon'the  moans,  for  the  adult  groups  were  also  made  usingi  /  tests.  Artistic 
ability^  was  related  to  recognition  scores 'only  lor  the  11 -year-old  group, 
Memory  and  proportion  scores  wore  related  to  artistic  ability  lor  all  three  ago 
levels.    ^  . 


Munsttrberg  and  Muston  (1953)  compared  t^e  persop^ty  structures  ol  30 
outstanding  art  students  and  30  nonart  students  ar  Ohio  State  University 
matched  jn  age.  sex.  and  yeara  ol'  college  usin(j/10  Thematic  Apperception 
Tost  (TAT)  cards  and  a  questionnaire  adapte^Hrom  the  A<lport-Vernon  Study 
*of  Values.  The  study  was  art  attempt  to  check  seven  hypotheses  about  the 
personalities  ol  .artists  which'  had*  been  derived  Irom  psychpanalytic  writings 
and  reseafch  (a)  More  artists  have  conllict  with  parents,  have  intense  guilt 
leelings.  are  introverted  and  have  a  rich  inher  lile.  have  creative  and  sell-ex- 
pression needs,  and  show  meed  lor  acceptance  ol  their  work  (b)  Fewer  art- 
ists show  overt  aggression,  show  need  lor  personal  acceptance,  and  show 
compliance  to  parents'  wishes  The  traits,  motivations,  and  conllicts  involved 
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in  the  hypothoj/es  wero  translated  into  TAT  needs  and  press  and  categories 
of  questionnijfro  (fesponsos.  ^  ,  ^ 

•     •  /  .     .  '  ' 

Chi-square,  analysis  indicated  that  significantly  tewor  artists  than  nonartists 
gave  ovidenc^  of  overt  aggressive  tendenci)3s.  More  artists  than  nonartists 
had  Intense/ guilt  feelings  as  well  as  a  rich  jnner  life  and  were  Introverted. 
The  artlsjjS  had  stronger  needs.for  creative  self-expression  but  were  unwilling 
or  unaWo  to  comply  with  parents'  or  society's  demands.  All  hypotheses  ex- 
cept j^o  first  One  were  at  least  partially  .supported.  Although  there'^w^as  no 
ovid^ce  of  more  artists  oxperiencing  conflict  with  their  parents,  there  was 
evidence  that  these  conflicts  were  handled  differently  by  the  tvyo  groups  with 
mforo  nonartists  showing  overt  aggression  and  more  artists  leaving  home  in 
/osponso  to  it  ♦ 

 ■      ■       ■  ■ 

I     Pine  (1959)  related  thematic  drive  content  tq  creativity  for  a  sample  of  13  fe- 
male and  14  male  able  undergraduate  students  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a 
,.   Mmnosota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  profjie  indication  o1  emotional 
stability  Instruments  used  were  iho  ThemMc  Apperception  Test,  Science 
Test,  Humor  Tost.  Consequences  Test,  and  ^rick  Uses  Test. 

Rank  correlations  constituted  the  statistical  methodology  for  the  study  . The 
contra]  finding  was  that  higher  quality  literary  productions  included  more 
drive  content  than  did  lower  quality  productions  A  positive  correlation  was 
found  between  controlled  drive  expression  and  quality  of  production. 


,''Skag«r,  Sihulte,  and  KIph  (19.65)  studied  quafily  and  quantity  of  accomplish- 
•  monto  iiG  measures  of  creativity  An  aclivilioQ  questionnaire  composed  of 
Items  •dosenbing  achiovomoni^pf  a  creative  type  was  developed  for  use  as 
the  crjtorion  instrument  ^^FtJr  a  sample  of  292  entering  college  fr/3shmer>, 
quality  and  quantity  .scores  were  significantly  correlated,  although  quality  was 
more  highly  rpJated  to  academic  aptitude  whereas  quantity  was  mpre  highly 
related  la  a  measure  of  intellcctuarslimulalion  m  the  home 

SkoQcr,  Schullz,  and  Klein  ,(1966)  also  studied  differences  .in  the  rlitings  of 
V  qualiVol  creative, products  among  a  heterogoneouG  group  6f  judges— in  oth- 
^.-erVvords.  whether  or  not  more  than  one  point*of  view  about  quality  was  hold 
IjyJhose  ludgos  One  liundred  ninely-ono  sophomore  ^iudonts  at  the  Rhode 
ylsland  School  of  Design  took 'a  drawing  test,  with  the  drawings  to  be  rated 
•r     for  .esthetic' quality  by  28' artist  and  nonartist  judges  Four  points  of  view 
about  qualify  wero  identif4ed  by  factor  analysis  of  correlations  among  judges 
Evidence  was  found  that  personality.  acatJemic.  and  background  characteris- 
tics of  the  students  were  diflerenti'ally  related  to  quality  of  their  drawings  as 
dpfmed  by  the  four  points  of  view  Sp6,oifically.  choice  of  major,  academic 
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performance  in  fine  arts  courses,  scores  orv  certain  aptitude  test^.  and  mea- 
sures ox  yveraith  of  cultural  background  had  differential  correlations  with  the 
ppints  pf  view.  .  i 
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j^ls,  including' those  at  secular  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  those  at  chuFfef^d^laled  institutions,  want  the  college  to  help  students  de- 
velop morals.  valuesTn^ltby  attitudes,  and  a  philosophy  .of  Jife.  There  is. 
wide  disagreement,  howeyer,  about  the  actual  change  .desired  in  students.' 
Some  offl.cials  want  students  to  develop  some  specific  moral  anrd  value  sys- 
tem and  philosophy  of  life  while  others  merely  want  their  students  to  develop 
a  value  system  and  a  philosophy  of  life  of  some  kind,  of  the  student's  own 
choosing.  IndicativjB  of  the  concerns  society  and  colleges  have  in  this  area 
was  the  "outcry"  lhat  werjt  up  in  the  late  fifties  when  Jacob's'  large-scale 
study  (1957)  concluded  that  students  generally  exhibited  little,  if  any.  change 
In  "basic  values"  during  the  college  years.  Much  subsequent  research  on  at- 
titudes and  values  in  college  students  was  .stimulated  by  Jacob's  findings, 
and  these  have  tended  to  indicate  that  some  change3  do  tend  to  take  place 
during  -the  college  years.  v 

As  In  other  areas,  little  has  been  done  to  ascertair>  the  interactiof>s  of  student^ 
characteristics  and  environments  and  to  determine  what  particular  aspects,  If 
any,  ot  the  environment  are  having  an  effect(s).  To  illustrate,  research  on 
changes  in  religious  attitudes  dnd  values  has  generally  shown  a  decline  in 
religious  orientation  duriag  the  college  ySars.  Yet,  Knapp  and  Hol^bergV 
(1963)  findings  in  their  study  of  college  students  volunteering  for  awprogram 
.  of  service  to  mental  patients  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility,  althcDugh  they 
did  hot  look  at  change^  that  special  programs  and  experiences  col^  possibly 
increase  students'  religious  interests.  Furthermore,  officials  of  some  colleges 
.  under  fundamental  refl^Ioub  control  woul^  contend  that  numbers  of  their  stu- 
»dents  are  becohning  more  religious  as  a  result  of  thelcLcoit^ge  experiences. 

— — — — ■ —   ■ , 

'  Jacob,  P.     Changing  values  in  co//ege;  Jttn  expioratory  study  of  the  impact* of  cot- 
lege  teaching.  New  York:  Harper,  1957.    \  ^ 
2  Knapp^^^5*==H!f  &  Holzberg,  S.  D.  Volunteering  for  service  to  mental  patients.  JourffsH^ 
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Even  in  a  study  where  nearly  everyone  changed .  toward  less  religiosity 
(Hites,^  1965),  there  were  large  individual  differerjce^  in  the  amount  of 
change  found.  %  ] 

If  a  goal  of  the  college  is  to  instill  values  of  citiz^nship/humanism,  and  other 
socially  desirable  values  in  its  students,  officials  can  'turn  to  a  number  of^ 
studies  using  college  students  to^ explore  the  mechanics  of  attitude  and  value 
change  and  to  develop  special  pr'ocedures  that  will  bring  about  such  change. 
Interestingly,  some  general  studies  which  used  college  students  solely  be- 
cause they  were,  available  for  psychological  ^^Hpfii^ments  never  become  a 
reall4(  ir'itegral  part  of  the  literature  on  colleges  and  stbdents  because  that 
was  not  emphasis,  e.g.,  Rosnow  and  RoblnsOnV  (1967)  book  on  ex- 
periments in  persuasion,  Yet,  «uch  studies  can  conceivably  make  important 
contributions  if  integrated  with  the  college  literature.  Similarly,  studies  dutside  " 
of  the  fields  of  education,  psychology,  and  soda}  psychology  have  some- 
times been  overlooked  by  psychologically  oriertted  experts  in  the  field. 

Development  of  Altruism,  Humanism,  Citizenship, 
and  Moral  Character 

This  section  of  the  chapter  covers  those  references  dealing  with  socialization 
or  character  development,  i.e.,  the  development  of  attitLdes,  values,  and  phi- 
losophies that  are  prett/ much  universally  accepted  by  society.  They  mdy  not 
be  seen  ds  desirable  by  all  levels  of  owr  society,  e.g.,  people  in  the  ghetto, 
but  they  are  considered  foundations  of  our  democracy  and  the  middle  class 
way  of  life  which  has  always  blen  a  guiding  factor  in  what  the  schools  of  our 
country  teach.  "For  motherhood,  God,  and  country"  is  a  classio',  though  trite, 
statement  which  exemplifies  this  viewpoint.  Such  a 'character  development 
mission  is  a  basic  goal  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  almost 
any  college^catalog  also  espouses  one  or  more  such  goals.  Many  churcb-re- 
lated  colleges  and  others  consider  character  development  to  be  as  important 
a  reason  for  their  existence  as  is  the  goal  of  preparing  for  an  occupation  or 
teaching  intellectual  knowledge. 

¥       '  ■  »  •  ' 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  socialization  in  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, little  research  has  been  conducted  to  explore  ho\y'to  best  bring  about 
such  change  or  whether  the  institutfons  are,  in  fact,  being  successful  in 
meeting  their  socialization  goals.  Most  research  has  rather  explored  factors 
related  to  cheating,  lawbreaking,  and  other  .negative  activities  and  attitudes 
that  the  socialization  experiences  are  meant  to  combat.  Such  research  may 
add  to  our  understanding  of  these  phenomena  and  provide  suggestions  con- 


^Hites.  R.  W.  Change  in  religious  altitudes  during  four  years  of  college.  Journal  of  So- 
cial Psychology,  1965.  66,  51-63. 

^Rosnow.  R.  L.,  &  Robinson,  E.  J.  (Eds.)  Experiments  in  persuasion.  New  York:  Aca- 
demic Press,  1967. 
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cerning  preventive  measures  that  may  be  effective  in.  reducing  the  Incidence 
of  such  antisocial  attitudes  and  actions.  , 

Three  socialization  areas  have  already  been  cov^r^d  In  previous  chapters: 
(a)  development  of  an  intellectual  outlook  ahd  attitLi(fQS;  (b)  development  of  a 
respect  for  others  and  their  views;  and  (c)  developlrient  of  aesthetic  and  cul-* 
tural  interest$,  appreciations,  and  feelings.  Insights  gained  there  may  also  b& 
applicable  to  the  development  of  altruism,  humanlsm,.,citl;^ship,  and  moral 
character.         ^  J|P 

indicative  of  th§  still  common  feeling  that  all  college^,  not  just  those  that  are 
church-related  or  private  nonsectarian.  should  attettipt  to  influence  student 
mores  is  the  following  statement  by  a  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  George  I.  Cross:^  .  ^ 

those  responsible  for  higher  educaTion  have  stressed  subject  matter  and  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  "know  how"  too  much  and  have  not  done  enough  to  develop  In 
their  students  the  moral  values  and  ethical  attitudes  that  will  be  necessary  if  the  fruits 
of  our  research  and  laboratories  and  the  products  of  our  professional,  schools  are  to 
be  used  wisely  in  human  affairs. 

•  *  . 

The  great  disparity  between  our  ethical  and  moral  development,  as  compared  with 
our  scientific  and  economic  development,  is  the  barrier  which  may  prevent  a  wise  use 
of  the  l<nowledge  and  power  we  now  possess  [p.  1681.  " 

SQccess  Viewed  as  Developmeht  of  Altruism,  Humanism, 
Citizenship,  and  Moral  Character:  Selected  Annotations 

Aronton  and  Mettse  (1968)  used  cognitive  consistency  theory  to  hypothesize 
that  if  a  person  is  tempted  to  cheats  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  if  his  self-esteem  is  low  than  if  it  is  high.  To  test  this  hypothesis. 
45  women  students  in  introductory  psychology  classes  at  the  University  of 
Texas  were  randomly  assigned  to  high.  low.  or  neutral  S6lf-esteem  condi- 
tions. All  subjects  came  to  the  first  session  together  and  were  given  the  self- 
esteem  scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CP!),  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  person  who  introduced  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Universi- 
ty Counseling  Center  'staff.  They  were  told  that  the  experiment  was 
concerned  with  ESP  and  personality  characteristics  ^and  that  ESP  ability 
wouljj  be  measured  at  the '.next  session. 

The  subjects  were  assigned  to  arrive  in  groups  of  thr6e  at  the  second  ses- 
sion/At  the  second  session  each  subject  was  given  an  envelope  which  con- 
tained inforniation  about  the  CP!  results  that  was  actually  unrelated  to  the 
actual  results,  and  then  they  were  sent  to  separate  offic^  to  look  at  the  in- 
formation contained  therein.  The  subjects  were,  on  ajandom  basis,  given 

®  Moral  values  and  higher  education  School  and  Society,  1956,  84,  168. 
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false.  feedbacK  aimed  at  temporarily  intro^being  either  an  increase,  a  de- 
crease, or  no  change  In  selt-esteem.  They  were  then  allowed  to  participate 
in  a  game  of  cards  in' whfch  they  were  provided  with  opportunities  to'ctieat 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  appear  impossible  to  be  detected.  Chi- 
square  tests  evaluating  cheating  frequency  among  the  higher,  lower,  and  no 
dhange  in  self-esteem  conditions  were  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  Significant- 
ly more  people  cheated  in  ilje  low  self-esteem  condition  than  in  the  high 
self-esteem  condition.  / 


Barklty  (1942),  in  an  early*  study  a^the  Women's  College  of  the  University  of 
-  North  Carolina,  compared *a  group  of  79  l-year  commercial  students  with  a 
group  of  60  liberal  arts  students  on  the  development  of  moral  judgment 
through  one  year  of  college,  and  followed  the  liberal  arts  students  Ihrough 
four  years  of  college.  The  commercial  students  were  treated  exactly  as 
freshmen  except  they  lived  in  their  own  dormitory,  as  did  the  first-year  liberal 
drts  students.  . 

The  instrurnent  used  to  measure  change  in  moral  judgment  (pre-test  and 
'  post-test)  was  the  Shields  Moral  Judgments  E^caminatlon,  and  several  other 
pretest  measurements  were  given  -between  the  second  and  sixth  Woek  on 
campus:  the  Carnegie  Mental  Ability  Test;  the  Thurstone  Personality  Sched- 
ule; and  throe  attitude  instruments  measuring  attitude  toward  the  law,  atti- 
tude toward  God,  and  attitude  toward  the  church.  Critical-ratio  tests  indicated 
that  the  liberal  arts  students  had  significant  improvement  in  the  developnient 
of  moral  judgment  ducing  the  first  year  whilef  the  commercial  students  had  no/ 
significant  change.  When  beginning  level  of  /noral  judgment  was  cdrreiat^ 
with  the  other  variables  separately  for  both  groups,  it  was  not  significantly  jo- 
lated  to  neurotic  tendency,  attitudes  toward  God,  attitudes  toward  the  lawfat- 
titudoo  toward  the  church,  or  age  in  the  first-year  experience.  However,  level 
pfi^oral  judgment  was  significantly  correlated  with  level  of  intolligonco  and 
with  socio-economic  status  as  measured  by  level  of  father's  occupation. 

When  change  in  moral  judgment  was  examined  for  the  liberal  arts  students. 
;it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  significant  amount  of  change  for  each  of  • 
the  first  three  years.  However,  it  tapered  off  after  the  end  of  the  sophom/lire 
year,  and  there  was  but  slight  change  during  the  senior  year. 


BIdwsll  and  Vj;oaldnd  (1963)  were  concerned  about  the  conditions  under 
which  ksi}^^  aro  effective  and  the  condilftns  under  which'  colleges  are 
ineffecU)/^as  aapnis  of  moral  socialization.  They  also  were  concerned  about 
the  socializinjg^£?chanism9  or  the  forces  in  the  college  which  prevent  effecr 
tlve  sdciali^tion.  Since  the  few  studies  exploring  socialization  and,  value 
change  Xi  college  had  obtained  mixed  results  and  since  most  of  the  studies 
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did  not  dillGreriljatG  subsystems  withjp  a  college  (nor  did  som^of  them  dll- 
forerltiate  types  of  colleges),  th/ aflthors  set  out  to  devefpp  a  theoretical 
model  that  could  explain  the  dlscr^ncies  found  in  the  research  literature!  in 
|ipptying  the  model  to  ttie  studies#n  the  literature,  they  concluded  that  there 
was  more  order  in  Ih^^tudy  results  than  would  at  first  appear. 

the  approach  taken  to  develop  'such  a  model  W9S  to  considQ^r  how^he  char- 
acteristics of  colleges  as  formal  organizations  may  affect  the  moraJ  soclallza-. 
tion  of  students,  and  colleges  were  placed  In,  the  class  of  organizations 
called  "client-serving,'*  and  a  typological  framework  for  the  study  of  this  class  ' 
of  organizations  .was  set  forth.  Characteristics  of  inducting^  {organizations 
whj^h  adapt  them  to  a  technology  of  sdcial  interaction  are  (a)  h  normative 
authority  structure  in  which  active  involvement  opens  the  client  member  to 
Organizational  influence.. (d)  the  client-member  role  is  an  organizational  role, 
and  (c)  the  client-member  role  Is  highly  visible  to  tfie  organization's  staff. 
One  may  expect  some  socializing  organizations  to  be*  more  effective  than 
others  In  changing  client  members'  values  and  attitudes  according  to  the 
variability  and  the  scope  of  the  client-member  role  and  the  variability  of  insti- 
tutional goals.  From  this  it  canVe  hypothesized  that  (a)  the  strength  of  the 
moral  impact  of  the  college  is  direc%j;e[ated^  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
volvement of  students  approaches  the  communal  extreme  and  (b)  the  homo- 
geneity (degree  of  convergence)  of  the  moral  impact  ijf  the  college  is  directly 
related  to  the  salience  of  moral  aims  among  the  college's  goals.. 

When  the  two  dimensions  of  "scope  of  client-member  involvement"  and 
"goals"  are  combined,  they  form  a  4-cell  typology:  (a)  a^  doctrinal-adminiS;^ 
tared  community  (communal  client-member  involvement  wi^h  moral  goals)  rfn 
which  there  is  a  very  strong,  homogeneous  moral  impact;  (b)  a  procedural  * 
administered  community  (communal  client-member  involvemenj  with  techni- 
cal goals)  In  which  Ihere  is  strong,  heterogeneous  moral  impact;  (c)  a  doc- 
trinal-administered association  (assoclatlonaf  client-member  involvement  with 
moral  goals)  in  which  there  Is  moderate,  homogeneous  moral  impact;  and  (d)  - 
a  procedural-administered  association  (associational  client-member  involve- 
ment with  technical  goals)  In  which  there  is  no  significant  moral  impact. 
When  the  college  Is  unified  organizationally  and  is  a  single-purpose  organi- 
zation, the  typolOjgical  framework  is  appropriate  to  the  total  college.  When 
the  college  is  a  multipurpose  organlzationi  the  framework  Is  more  properly 
applied  at  the  subsystem  level.  In  cases  wlwe  there  are  differdnt  institution- 
al subsystems  of  differing  types,  the  studentsViay  be  exposed  to  cross  pres- 
sures which  have  important  effects  upon  thoiX  moral  socialization. 

The  hypotheses  are  subject  to  modification  by  fdur -problems  endemic  to  so- 
cializing organizations:  (a)  recruitment  and  consehsus,  (b)  the  implicitness  of 
the  contracts,  (c)  surrogi^tion  in  contracting,  and  (V)  conflicting  role  definitions 
and  structures  of'  authority.  Additional  hypotheses  concerning  modifying  ef- 
fects of  these  organizational  problems  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  moral  impact 
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of  the  college  Is  directly  related  to  Jhe  level  of  moral  consensus  (Interper- 
s6nal  altmdiveness  and  charisma)  among  the  staff  and  students,  (b)  The 
unoral  Impact  of  the  college  is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  consensus  over 
goals  between  the  staff  and  the  students,  (c)  The  moral  Impact  jof  the  college 
is  inversely  related  to  the  extent  of  ^urrogation  In  the  utilitarian  contract,  (d)' 
The  moral  Impact  of  the  college  Is  inversely  related  to  conflicting  definitions 
of  the  student  role  by  professional  staff  and  administrators  and  to  the  scope 
of  authority,  of  the  student  administrators.  Devices  for  maximizing  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Organization  are  (a)  temporal  ahd  spatial  manipulation,  {b) 
manipulation  of  role  structures,  and  (c)  utilizing  collective  contexts; 


Boni«an  and  McGm  (1965)  found  extensive  scholastic  dishonesty  at  two  large 
Southern  state  universities,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  In  each.  They 
wondered  if  the  difference  between  the  two  institutions  -was  due  tO-different 
student,  characteristics  at  the  two  universities  or  whether  It  was  due  to  the 
different  forms  of  social  control  being  used.  The  two  universities  defined  cer- 
tain behaviors  Identlpally  as  constituting  scholastic  dishonesty,  l^ut  differed  \n 
the  techniques  of  control  used:  one  used  an  honor  system  while  the  other 
usl9d  a  proctor  system  for  enforcement. 

A  random  sample  of  400  undergraduates  from  each  university  anonymously 
completed  a  personal  background  questionnaire  which  also  asked  them  to 
react  to  six  hypothetical  "dishonesty"  situations:  (a)  Would  it  be  a  violation  ci 
university  rules?  (Z?)  Would  your  friends  approve  of  this  action?  (c)  Have  you 
or  would  you  do  this  In  the  same  situation?  (d)  Would  you  favor  action  by  the 
faculty  discFpline  committee  (or  honor  cburt)?  Questionnaires  vyere  delivered 
and  the  sealed  envelopes  collected  by  undergraduates  In  the  hope  that  a 
higher  response  rate  would  result.  After  25  alternate  students  were  selected 
and  used  as  replacements  for  the  nonresponders,  200  useable  question- 
nafires  were  obtained  from  "Southeast  University"  (which  had , the  Internal* 
control  system)  and  192  from  "Southwest  University"  (which  had  lli;e  ex'ternal 
control  system). 

Corrected  chi-sqiffares  were  computed  to  determine  the  significance  of  the 
associations  between  nine  student  characteristics  and  violation  behavic5f,  and 
a  corrected  phi  coefficient  was  computed  for  each  to  assess  the  degree  of 
association.  The  characteristics  most  closely  associated' with  vtolatlon  were 
fraternity-sorority  membership  and  Insfctive  or  moderately  active  religious 
participation.  Group  attractiveness  ranked  third  jn  degree  of  association  with 
violation,  but  the  relationship  was  not  statistically  significant.  Length  of  time 
at  the  university  did  have  a  statistically  significant  relationship  with  violation 
in  the  expected  direction,  but  the  degree  of  association  was  less  thSn  for 
"group  attractiveness."  Low  GPA,  urban  background,  high  father's  occupa- 
tional status,  and  being  a  male  were  each  slightly  associated  with  violation; 
but  in  no  case  was  the  association  statistically  significant.  Attendance  at  a 
public^^tfsus  a  parochial  high  school  had  no  relationship  to  violation. 
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All  five  situational  variables  were  significantly  related  to  actual  or  potential 
(participation  in  the  six  situations  of  scholastic  dishonesty.  List6d  in  the  order 
of  degree  of  association  with  violation,  they  were  (a)  perceived  source  of 
control,  (b)  perception  of  friends  attitudes,  (c)  perception  of  the  formal  norm, 
(cO  perceptions  of  instructors'  attitudes,  and  (e)  fear  of  sanctions.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  situational  characteristic^  appear  to  be  m)tp  closely  associated, 
^with  violation  than  do  personial  backgrouncj;  Characteristics.  Furthermore, 
when  direct  comparisons  between  the  two  universities  w6re  made^  they  wer0* 
quite  simiiSar  on  the  personal  background  characteristics  but  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  the  percentage  of  actual  or  potential  violators  of  the  system.  Only 
58%  of  the  Southeast  University  sample  haa  engaged  or  would  engage  ih 
the  six  violation  situations,  while  for  the  Soiltljtwest  University  sample  the  fig- 
ure was  81%.  ^  I..       '  '  f    '  '  • 

^  ^  -  "  _  . 

Educators  are  c^l^rged  with  the  responsibility  of  helping  students  grow  to- 
ward democracy,  jpind  yet  they  are  forced  to  make  selections  and  to  appl)^ 
decisions  in  this  a^fi^  largely  by  chance/  The  reason  is  that  there  has  been 
no  body  of  tested  Experience  that  is  kriown  to  develop  democracy.  There- 
fore, FmhUt  (1955)  attempted  to  differentiate  students  with  a  democratic  ori- 
entation from  other  studerits  at  Western  Washington  College  of  Education  on 
the  basis  of  competencies,  life  experieni;es.  and  other  identifiable  character- 
istics. Firsts  30  faculty  members  in  ten  committees  of  three  members  each 
selected  102  students  whom  they  felt  exemplified  extremes  In  the  presence 
or  absence  of  .a  demodratlc  attitude  of  respect  for  others.  Then  1.068  unse- 
lected  college  stqdents  were  given  an  advanced  trial  form  of  the  Problems  in 
Human  Relations  Test.  The  tefet  was  scored  on  a  major  or  "Democratic"  (D) 
scale  and  oa^^feo^KSubscalos  designed  to  describe  the  nature  of  low  D 
'  scores:  Hard-bolledJAutocr^t  (HA),  Benevolent  Autocrat  (BA),  Laissez-faire 
(LF),  and  Resort  tglf  E)^6rl  (RE). 

IB 

Zero-order  correlations  were  used  to  relate  scores  on  the  test  to  more  than 
50  variables  based  on  biographical  data,  personality  and  Interes!  inventory 
scores,  academic  ability,  and  high  school  data.  Critical-ratio  tests  were  used 
to  compare  the  two  faculty^selected  groups  on  the  same  values.  Sex  had  the 
most  pervasive  effect,  with  much  more  democracy  existing  among  women 
than  among  men.  Other  variablejs  significantly  related  to  democratic  orienta- 
tion when  using  both  kinds  of  statistical  tests  were  academic  competency 
(next  in  importance  to  sex);  age;  college  tenure;  personality;  interests;  critical 
thinking;  community  in  which  grew  up;  father's  occupation,  income,  and  edu- 
cation. '  ' 


Gough  (19di6)  compared  nondelinquent  males  of  average  of  above  average 
social  maturity  (high  school  and  college  students  and  employed  adults)  with 
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institutiortalizGd  delinquents  and  adult  prison  inmates  having  a  low  level  of 
social  maturity  using  all  18  scales  of  the  California  Personality  Inventory  , 
(CP I).  An  initial  sample  of  2,146  nondelinquents  was  compared  with  a  sam-» 
pie  of  Q8A  delinquents.      ..^  . 

When  point-biserial  correlations  between  the  two  groups  were  computed,  it, 
was  found  thrat  17  of  the  18  scales  differentiatexHhe  groups.  Next,  a 
^3-variable  regression  equation  was  developed  which  had  positive  weights  for 
Responsibility  and  Sociability  and  a  negative  weight  for  Gooci  Impression. 
Then  a  6-variable- equation  was  developed  with  posftive  weightings  for  So- 
cialization, Responsibility,  Flexibility,  and  Dominance  and -negative  weigt^- 
ings  for  Good  Impression  and  Communatity.  Both  equations  dIfferentiatecS 
between  the  two  groups.  Similarly,  among  nondelinquents,  they  both^differ- 
entiated  between  cheaters  and  noncheaters  on  course  examinations  and  be- 
tween more  and  less  responsible  high  school  students.  Adiectivai  ianalysis 
showed  high'  scorers  on  th6  equation  to  be  dependable,  foreslghted,  and 
capable.  ^ 

Cross-validation  of  the  equations  vyas  carried  out  with  2/182  nor^delinquents^ 
and  409  delirrquents.  Comparisons  were  also  ma^le  for  cross-cultural  valida- 
tion using  two  sampled  of  Italian  men.  In  addition,  comparisons  were  made 
between  chealers  and  noricheaters  who  were  all  nohdeiinquents.  Both  equa- 
tions significantly  differentiated  ^the  sets  of  cross-validation  samples. 


In  several  studies  of  Navy  enlisted^  men  and  male  students  at  Teinple 'Uni- 
versity, Kipnis  (1968)  related  character  development  as  measured  by* the  /n- 
solence  SoatG  to  various  subject  behaviprs  and  values.  Analysis-of^varian^e  ' 
proceduresNwere  utilized.  Since  previous  studies  had  indicated  that  intellec- 
tual ability  moderates  the  relationship  between  measures  of  character  struc- 
ture and  behavior,  the  relation  between  character  structure  and  behavior  was^ 
investigated  at  several  levels  of  intellectual  ability  whenever  possible. 

Findings  of  the  study  were  that  men  classified  as  high  in  impulsivity  in  com- 
parison to  those  classified  as  low  in  impulsivity  were  (a)  less  accepting  of 
conventional  middle-class  values  related  to  rules  and  regulations,  (b)  overes- 
timated the  passage  of  time,  (c)  were^  more  easily  instigated  to  aggression,. 
id)  were  l^ss  likely  to  experience  feelings  of  shame  or  fear,  and  (e)  reported 
more  clique-like  friendship  relationships.  There  wpre  indications  that  intelli- 
gence was  acting  as  ^  moderator  for  many  of  these  results. 


•f  ' 

K|iappand  HoJzberg  (1964)  compared  personal  characteristics  of  85  Wesley- 
an  University  men  volunteering' for  a  program  of  servipe  as  companions  to 
chronically  ill  mental  patients  with  a  control  group  of  85  m^n  not  participating 
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^  in'the  program.  Scales  used  included  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory,  the  EBwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule,  and  the  Allport-.Ver- 
non-Lindzey  Sttidy  of  Values. 

A  t  test  was  used  to  indicate  the  significai;/  differences  between  the  two 
cjroups  of  students  on  each  instrument.  Participants  were  slightly  more  reli- 
giously oriented,  more  morally  concerned,  ^ore  compassionate  and  capable 
of  generosity;  more  introverted,  and  more  Idealistic  in  temper  than  were  non- 
participants.  |t  was  suggested  that  a  program  such  as  this  one  serves  "as  an 
outlet  for  certain  impulses  of  hurnan  generosity  and  altruism  not  normally 
available  to  students  in  the  college  environment  (p.  851."  ' 

Ro^sep  and  BatesflQe?)  explored  the  structure  of  sociall^tion  in  the  Ameri- 
can graduate  school  at  jhe  de^xarimental  lev^l,  p^yind^articular  attehtion  to 
the  Influence  oT  certain  structural  factors  typically  ignored  k)  most  psychologi- 
paWy  oriented  discussions  of  the  socialization  process.  Learning  tjieories  do 
.not  j^esdribe  the  content  of  a  cue.  do  not  explain  why  particular  responses 
^    ar6'#warded,  nor  identify  whM  is  rdgardQd  as  the  rewards. 

Based  oalong,  Continued  pattioipant  obs^ervation  and  reading  in  the  ai'ea, 
the  authors  are  convinced  that  one  cannot  adequately  understand  the  sociSl- 

-  ization  process  Ih  an  organization  engS'ged  Ir?  training  dlsciplirre  specialists 
without  taking  the  following  dimensions  of  f o^ial  interaction  into  account:  di- 
vision of  labor,  the' expression  of  affect  and  the  flow  of  communication,  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  power  and  authority,  and  .the  degree  of  consensu^ 
and  conflict.  The  ideai  structure  of  socialization  in  the  graduate  'sclv)ol  results 
from  motivated  agents  conveying  ad^  essential  information  to  the  neophytes 
accurately  and  completely.  The  agents  also  act  as  role  models  that  embody, 

-  represent,  and  drj\matizo  the  goal  toward  which  the  neophytes  are  moving. 
'    The  noophytos  bring  strong  and  appropriate  motivation  and  background 

preparation  to  the  (ask,  plus  other  qualities  and  characteristics  defined  as  es- 
sential by  the  agents  and  certified  by  them  to  be  present  in  these  neophytes/ 
The  neophyte  is  passive  to  the  extent*  tjiat^  he  Is  the  receiver  of  knowledge, 
yet  he  wifl  be  active  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  developing  critical 
and  innovating  intellectual  habiid.  In  other  words,  the  agent  and  the  neophyte 
are  bound  jioigether  in  a  relationship  lasting  2l  period  of  years  which  is  impor-' 
tant  to  the  agent  and  o&s$fitial  to'the  neophyte 


Sawyer  (1966)  de'^eloped  an  altruism  scale  In  which  aJtruIsm  was  conceived 
ae  "a  characteristic  (hat  may  vary  withih  Individuals  as  a  function  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  altruism  and  of  the  comrhodlty  and  situation  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed Ip-  4101 "  For  example,  a  person  may  be  Qltr^lstlc  with  time  but  not 
with  money  Similarly  ho  may  be  altruistic  toward*  peers  but  not  toward  sub- 
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ordinates.  in  Sawyer's  instrument  the  person  is  requested  to  report  what  he 
feels  his  behavior  would  be  in  various  specific  natural  situations  where  the 
choices  he  maki^s  will  affect  his  own  and  another's  welfare.  To  validate  the 
instrument  for  generality  and  discriminability,  altruism  was  measured  both  by 
ranking  of  outcomes  and  by  direct  scale  estimation  for  three  different  groups 
of  college  students  (social  science  students,  business  students,  and  YMCA 
students),  each  toward  three  different  alters  (friend,  stranger,  antagonist)  arid 
in  two  situations  (college  grades  and  salary  after  graduation). 

Findings  of  the  study  were  as  follows:  (a)  The  three  college  groups  a!!  differ- 
entiated" among  friend,  stranger,  and  antagonist,  (b)  The  YMCA  students^ 
were  generally  more  altruistic;  they  were  more  positively  oriented  toward  the 
other's  welfare  for  all  three  alters,  (c)  The  social  science  and  business  stu- 
dents both  hac;!  mean  altruism  scores  near  zero,  but  differed  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  discriminated  among  friend,,  stranger,  and  antagonist,  (d)  The 
business  students  maximized  their  own  reward  more  than  did  students  in  th^ 
other  two  groups;  they  help  themse^jes.  (e)  The  social  science  students  dif- 
ferentiated the  most  between  friends  and  antagonists;  they  help  those  who 
help  them.  (0  YMCA  female  students  were  more  altruistic  than  were.  YMCA 
male  students,  while  social  science  female  dtudehts  had  altruism  scores  sim- 
ilar to  sucial  science  male  students,  w)  Authoritarianism  as  measured  by  the. 
F  scale  correlated  -.03  with  the  altrilism  scores,  (h)  YMdA  male  students 
who  were  married  had  a.  mean  qitruisln  score  of  .39  compared  with  a  mean 
score  of  .154or  YMCA  male  studenw  who  were*  single,  (i)  YMCA  male  stu- 
dents having  no  older  sisters  had  ^nean  altruism  score  of  .14  while  YMCA 
male  students  having  at  least  dne^lder  sister  had  a  mean  altruism  score  of 
.47.  The  number  of  older  brothers/V^noer  brothers,  or  younger  sistets  was 
not  related  to  altruism  for  these  students. 


Whitehurst  (1969yif(yestigated  the  potential  impact  on  marriage  as  an  institu- 
tion of  nonmarital  liv^fig  arrangements  on  campus.  Background  factors  lead- 
inglD^netJogacital  living  al'rangements  on  campus  included  such  things  as 
^.increased  importance  of  higher  education,  liberaf  educlition,  autonomy,  arwh 
democratic  decision-making;  wide  acceptance  of  a  new  jionesty  and  involve- 
ment ethic  among  college  students;  and  the  failure  of  a  deferred-gratification 
pattern,  especially  as  it  related  to  sex,  the  pill,  alienation,  etc. 

A  total  of  55  college'  students  involved  in  nonmarital  living  arrangements 
were  interviewed  and  the  data  coded.  From  the  data  it  was  concluded  that 
there  are  four  nonmarital  types:  (a)  the  love  child  or  prorriiscuqus  variety,  (b) 
the  weekender,  (c)  the  experimental  semester  type,  and  (d)  the  premarital 
testing  type.  Each  type, was  found  \o  have  its  own  particular  interpersonal 
probtenris.  It  was  $ug^ested  that  this  new  adaptation  of  college  students  may 
have  an  important  effecft  on  the  future  of  monogamous  nfarriage  in  this  coun- 
try. \       .  , 
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Devel(^ment  of  Attitudes,  Values,  Beliefs,  and  a 
Particular  Phllotophy  of  Life 

An  attitude  Is  characterized  by  a  positive  or  negative  response  to  particular^ 
ideas,  concepts,  objects,  persons,  places,  events,  situations,  etc.  It  Is  a  pre- 
disposition to  action  and  serves  as  a  cue  for  action.  Attitudes  are  of  varying 
Intensity  and  direction  and  are  characterized  by  stability  and  consistency. 
They  are  not  necessarily  based  on  conceptions  of  what  is  desirable. 

Preferences  based  upon  a  conception  of  what  Is  desirable  are  known  as 
"values."  Values  are  learned  goals,  and  when  they  l^ecome  strong  enough 
they  become  beliefs  (which  Indicates  a  willingness  to  act).  WUhln  a  person, 
values  and  beliefs  are  grouped  fnto  patterns  called  value  systems  or  philoso- 
phies of  life.  Such  value  systems  give  the  student  answers  for  what  life  Is  all 
about,  why  he  exists,  and  why  the  world  exists. 

To  Introduce  the  topic  of  value  and  attitude  changes  for  college  students,  an 
excellent  discussion  by  Dressel  (1965)  Is  herein  summarized.  Dressel  stated 
that  value  changes  during  college  are  desirable  for  scjme  students,  although 
Ihe  haiure  of  the^  direction  of  change  cannot  bo  unequivocally  ascertained. 
He  contended,  however,  that  value  changes  during  college  are  not  desirable 
for  all  students,  that  the  value  patterns  for  some  entering  college  students 
are  already  so  well  formed  that  no  change  Is  needed.  (Otherwise  the  student 
may  attain  "too  much"  of  the  value.)  On  the  other  hand,  certain  students 
should  not  even  .t)e  allowed  to  enter  college,  according  to  Dressel,  because 
they  have  not  reached  an  adequate  point  In  their  value  dev&Topment.  For 
those  changes  which  a  college  sees  as  being  desirable  In  certain  of  Its  stu- 
dents, slow  and  gradual  change  rather  than  marked  change  should  be  the 
goal. 

Concerning  possible  changes  In  values,  five  types  of  change  were  noted  by 
Dressel.  Those  five  types  of  change  are  as  follows:  (a)  an  Increase  In  the 
awareness  of  values,  value  differences,  and  value  conflicts;  (b)  changes  In 
the  hierarchical  order  of  the  student*s  values:  (c)  changes  In  the  normative 
base  upon  which  the  student  is  basing  his  values;  (d)  shifts  In  the  student's 
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position  on  a  value  continuum;  and  (e)  bringing  about  a  rejection  of  previous- 
ly held  values  and  replacing  thorn  with  acceptance  of  new  values. 

Values  can  be  classified  as  process  values  or  ultimate  values.  Ultimate  val- 
ues aro  values  which  persons  fjolc^ing  them  consider  preemineol^d  ob- 
vious. Although  certain  ultimate  values  Such  as  truth,  beauty,  an^podness 
are  generally  accepted,  Dressel  concludes  that  these  types  of  values  pose 
problems  of  judgment  rather  than  provide  answers.  Therefore,  he  says: 

Many  careful  thinkers  on  the  role  of  values  In^hlghor  education  tend  toward  the  qonclu-  - 
s\pt)  that  only  the  process  type'of  valud  ishould  be  set  up  as  a  delinite  goal  toward  ' 
which  Individuals  might  be  moved  as  a  result  of  their  college  .experience.. .  Process 
'  vjalues  .are  those  means  or  methods  in  which  value  Is  attached  because  they  lead  to 
wise  jud^ents  regarding  the.  relationship  ^f  decisions  and  behavior  In  ultimate  values. 
Generally,  higher  education  in  talking  about  process  values,  has,  in  the  words  of  Ed- 
ward D.  Eddy.  Jr..  emphasized  "the  equality  of  intellectual  dissatisfaction,  logical 
thought,  and  Integrity  jn  thoughV  and  action  (pp.  107-1081." 

Next  comes  the  que(Stion  of  how  values  are  formed  or  cjianged.  Possible 
agents  listed  for  affecting  change  wer^  imitation  and  habituation,  identifica- 
tion* communication  of  affect,  inlerventbn  in  the  pursuit  of  instinctual  gratifi- 
cation, enforced  obediohce.  disarming  by  vulnerability  (which  may  re$ult  in 
jjehavior"  change  but  notvA/alue  c^nge).  and  communication  of  knowledge 
and  cultivation  of  intellectual  abilities.  Underlying  ^variables  mentioned  were 
the  continuum  extending  from  conscious  to  unconscious,  Internal-external  In- 
itiation of  the  change,  comparative  or  normative  use  of  standards  or  patterns 
by  an  individual,  the  dichotomy,  of  affect  and  intellect,  and  the  continuum  ex-  , 
tending  frorti  introspection  through  to  actual  behavior. 

What  apw-oacljes  to  value  change  are  appropriate  to  higher  education?  » 

.  Drossel  (ariunciated  |iv0.principlO3^  (a)  .Instructional  praetiees  in  higher  educa-'' 
tion  should'be  so  pla/inod  as  to  make  the  student  conscious  of  value>^  prob- 
lems, (b)  Higher  education  should  approach  values  in  ways  which  emphasiio 
comparative  ralher  than  normative  use  of  reference  groups  and  authority,  (c)' 
Higher  education  should  approach  value  changes  in  ways  which  encourage 
internal  rather  than  external  initiation  of  value  change,  {d)  Higher  education 
should  approach  values  in  ways  which  emphasize  those  values  we  have 

.  designated  as  process  values,  that  is.  those  which  relate  to  the  manner  in 
which  judgments  are  made  and  decisions  arrived  at.  (e)  Values  should  be 
approached  in  such  ways  that  individuals  are  encouraged  to  act  on  a  value- 
oriented  basis  rather  than  to  become  so  engrossed  in  values  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  making  decisions. 

Officials  at  many  church-related  and  other  colleges  would  disagree  with 
Dressers  contention  that  only  process  value  change  should  be  the  goal  of  a 
college.  For  this  reason,  references  dealing  with  change  in  ultimate  values 
during  college  have  also  been  included  in  this  section. 
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Success  Viewed  as  DevelopmiBnt  of  Attitudes,  Values,  Beliefs,  and  a* 
Particular  Philosophy  of  Life:  Selected  Annotations 

Comroy  and  Ntwhnsyer  (1965)  factor  analy;zed  political  and  social  attitude 
items  that  had'been  rated  for  agreement-disagreement  by  212  UCLA- student 
and  nonstudent  volunteers.  The  radicalism-conservatism  factor  wa^  exam- 
ined to  see  how  general  it  was  or  whether  it  was  best  considered  to  be  a 
composite  of  substantially  independent  variables. 

Intercorrelations  were  computed  after  which  the  matrix  was  factor  andlyzdd 
using  tho  minimum-residual  method  followed,  by  Varirnax  rotation.  Next,  the 
nine  orthogonal  factors  found  were  rotated  obliquely,  guided  by  signple  struc- 
ture and  psychological  meaningfulness  as  criteria.  A  table  of  correlations 
among  the  factqrs  was  formed  which  was^subseqaently  analyzed  by  the 
principte-factor  method  \o  provide  knowledge  of  the  second-order  factor  do- 
main. 

Of  thp  nine  factors  found,  five  of  them  had^at  l^st  two  factor  loadings  of 
over  .60.  Those  five  factors  were  religious  attitudes,  punitive  attitudes,  na- 
tionalism, wolfaro-state  attitudes,  and  racial  tolerancQ.  A  *c9mpQS^e  of  the 
live  factors  might  l;^e  considered  radical-conservatism.  Previous  factor  analy- 
tic studios  on  this  topic  in  the  literature  whi(ih  did  npt  use  rotation  were  pur- 
ported to  be  deceiving,  because  they  had  shown  radical-conservatism  as  a 
general  factor  without  any  indication  of  the  cor/elated  primary  Jactor-level 
cdmpononts.  / 


Although  research  had  demonstrated  to  their  sajtisfactlon  that  significant 
changes  in  attitudes.,  valj^es,^  and  tsellefs  do  o,qcu{  between  th$  fr.Q^maO;.(Hnd^ 
senior  ydafs' In  college,  Lthmann  (1965)  cQuld       no  evidence 

that  any  one  "factor^  from  the  multitude  of  collGrgo  experiences  explains 
changes  In  attitudos'and  values  [p.  249]."  The /act  that  change  occurs  dur- 
ing the  dollego  years  does  not  jGven  impjy^that  the  college  hiid  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Therefore,  they  conducted  a  smk  that  would  tell  them  something 
about  degree  and  direction  of  change  ^^arious  stages  of  progress  through 
college  and  that  would  compare  such  changes  to  changds  for  students  who 
withdrew  over  the  four  years. 

The  study  Involved  3,000  studdnts  from  Michigan  State  University  and  two 
small  liberal  arts  colleges.  Instruments  used  Included  Tost  of  Critical  Think- 
ing, Invontory  of  Beliefs,  Princo  Differontial  Va'luos  Inventory,  Rokoach  Dog- 
matism Scale,  a  locally'  developed  college  objectives  checklist.  twQ  localiy 
developed  experience  inventories,  Allport-Vernon-Llndzey  Study  of  Values, 
and  Wesley  Rigidity  Scale.  Data  were  collected  from  beginning  freshmen 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  until  they  were  graduating  seniors.  Only  portions 
of  the  students  were  asked  to  complete  certain  instruments.  Those  who  had 
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dropped  out  of  th6  college  received  questionnaires  through  the^  miall.  Supple- 
mentary data  were  collected  by  Interviews  with  students  during  thjB  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  and  by  Interviews  with  academic  personnel. 

A  myriad  of  data  analysis  methodologies  were  used  to  analyze  the  data. 
These  Included  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covarlajice,  multlple-dls- 
crlmlnant  function  analysis,  factor  analysis,  content  analysis,  and  various 
subjective  judgmental  assessments. 

It  was  concluded  frpm  the  results  of  the  study  that  the  vajues^d  attitflSes 
of  college  students  do  change  during  college  and  that  the  amount  and  nature 
of  this  change  is  generally  related  tp  the  period  of  time  spent  at  the  college. 
However,  change  In  varying  degrees  and  In  some  cases  evefr  In  different  di- 
rections was  noted  for  individual  students  and  for- identifiable  group?  of  stu- 
dents. 

Important  differences  In  values  and  attitudes  were  noted  for  different  demo- 
graphic groups:  males  versus  females  (stereotj^ping  In  their  beliefs,  dogma- 
tism, "receptivity  to  new  ideas,  traditional-value  orientation)^  Catholic  versus 
Protestant  versus  Jewjsh  students  (traditiiDnal-value  orientation);  Protestant 
students  from  liberal  versus  fundamentalist,  sects  (stereotyping  in  their  be- 
liefs, dogmatism);  rural  versus  urban  (traditional-value  orientatioh);  lower  so- 
cio-economic cllass  versus  middle  class  versus  upper  class  (stereotyping  in 
their  beliefs,  traditional-value?  orientation);  and  curricular  majors;  (stereotyping 
in  their  belief^,  dogmatism).  Interestingly,  no  significant  differences  in  atti- 
tudes and  values  were  found  between  those  whose,  parents  were  native-born 
and  those  whose  parents  were  foreign  born. 

In  general,  students  Improved  significantly  in  having  fewer  stereotypic  beliefs 
during  all  four  years  of  college  and  In  moving  away  from  traditional-value  ori- 
entation during  the,  first  three^x®^''®  college  (but  not  the  fourth  year).  In  ad- 
dition, during  each  of  the  four  years,  they  became  more  flexible  and  less 
auth9rjtarlan,  morel  liberal  in  their  views  and  opinions  about  standards  of  be- 
havior, more  aware  of  their  life  goals,  less  prejudiced,  and  more  likely  to 
question  absolutes  in  morality  and  religion.  In  all  of  these  changes,  however, 
the  major  changes  took  place  during  the  first  two  years  of  college^  With  only 
one  exception  (dogmatism  for  males)  there,  was  greater  homogeneity  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year.  ,A  small 
percentage  of  students  changed  in  a  negative  dliricticn,  became  more  ster- 
eotypic and  prejudiced  In  their  views,  less  tolerant  of  others,  less  receptive  to 
new  Ideas,  and  more  authoritarian.  For  both  males  and  femates,  there  was 
no  slq^nlficant  relationship ,  between  length  of  college  attendance  and  de- 
crease in  stereotypic  beliefs,  decrease  In  dogmatism,  receptivity  to  new 
ideas,  and  more  open-mindedness.  *  ^ 

Goncerning  student  self-report,  a^  Sizable  percentage  of  students  felt  they 
Igad  undergone  no  marked  change  in  their  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and  in- 
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terests  while  at  college.  Although  many  reported  that  they  had  become  less 
attached  to  a  particular  religious  orientation,  they  reported  no  decrease  of 
bellei  in  the  value  of  religion  in  a  mature  life.  In  general,  they  felt  that  the 
most  significant  thing  that  had  happened,  to  them  or  that  they  had  learned 
while  at  college  was^  tp  get  atong  with  all  types  of  people.  Discussion  and 
bull  sessions  seemed  to  be  the  moi^t  potent  factor  in  shaping  their  attitudes 
and  values  during  college.  Before  the  junior  year,  courses  and  instructorsf 
,  were  rarely  mentioned  as  having  a  marked  impact  upon  student  attitudes 
and  values.  Beginning  with  the  junior  year,  however,  the  formal  academic 
experiences  (especially  courses  and  instructors  in  their  major  fields)  began 
to  assume  an  increased,  although  not  predominaok  importance.  For  both 
males  ^nd  females,  instructors  and  courses  in  the  humanities  were  most  f re- 
»quently  reported  as  having  had  a  reinforcipg  or  modifying  effect  in  values 
and  attitudes. 

After  controlling  for  differences  found  in  critical  thinking  ability  betvveen  stu- 
dents at  the  university  and  students  at  the  two  liberal  arts  colleges,  no  signif- 
icant difference  was  found  between  the  two  types  of  institutions  (neither  for 
males  or  females)  in  dogmatism  or  traditional-value  orienfation.  There  was  a 
difference  in  stereotypic  beliefs,  however,  with  such  beliefs  being  more  in 
evidence  at  the  litseral  arts  colleges. 


Goldstein  and  McGinnles  (1964)  conducted  a  study  that  involved  few  sub- 
jects, but  that  is  noteworthy  because  of  its  experimental  nature.  A  23-item 
Likert-typja  scale  measuring  attitudes  toward  the  church  was  administered  to 
600  students  in  the  introductory  psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Based  on.  the  results,  12  subjects  were  selected  from  each  of  three 
segments  of  the  total  distribution  which  resulted  in  a  pro-church,  a  neutral, 
and  an  anti-church  group  (means  were  35.0,  67.4,  and  94.1,  respectively)? 
These  students  were  to  serve  as  listeners  for  the  experiment. 

/  •     ,  •  - 

An  additional  12  subjects  were  chosen  at  random  from  the  pro-churdh  end  of 
the  distribution  to  serve  as  speakers  and  as  objects  of  the  differential  social 
reinforcement  effects  that  were  anticipated  from  contrived  audiences.  Each 
of  the  12  students  read  a  strongly<  anti-church  essay  before  3-person  audi- 
ences. Unknown  to  the  subjects,  four  of  them  read  to  pro-church  listeners, 
four  read  to  neutral  groups,  and  four  read  to  anti-church  persons.  All  groups 
discussed  the  reading  for  12  minutes,  then  all  48  students  were  given  the  at- 
titude scale  again. 

Pre-test  versus'post-test  l-test  comparisons  revealed  that  all  speakers  had  a 
change  in  attitude  toward  the  church  that  was  consistent  with  ihe  position 
taken  by^  the  communication.  None  6t  the  three  listener  groups  dhanged  atti- 
tudes significantly,  however.  A  Martn-Whitney  U  test  revealed  that  signifi- 
cantly less  change  was  observed  for  those  speaking  to  pro-church  groups  as 
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compared       those  speakers  addressing  neutral  or  anti-church  groups.^The 
authors  Inter^^reted  these  findings  as  "supporting  a  reinforcement  theory  of 
^attitude  change  In  an  induced  compliance  sltuati\5n  [p.  567]." 


Gottlieb,  and  Hodgkins  (1963)  studied  the  influence  of  the  college 'student 
subculture  on  chairige  in  student  attitudes  and  values  for  a  sample  of  977 
college  students  who  were  completing  their  fourth  year  at  a  large  Midwestern 
public  university.  Students. completed  a  questionnaire  which  gathered  infor- 
mation on  <heir  social  ongins^JheiF-attitudgFa  beliefs,  their  behaviors,  their 
acadeqfilc  perferman^,  and  their  ' subculture  classification.  Based  on  the 
questionnaire  data,  the  students  wefe  classified  into  Trow's  four  subculture 
categories:  vocational  nonconformist,  acadepnic,  and  collegiate.  Of  special 
concern  were  differences  in  reported  attitude  change  during  college  for  the 
four  subculture  groups. 

Chi-squ^re^analysis  indicated  that  more  lower-class  students  were  in  the  vo- 
cational subculture,  while  more  middle-and  upper-class  students  were  in  the 
academic  subculture.  Nonconformists  received  the  highest  grade  point  aver- 
ages, while  colleglates  received  the  lowest.  The  greatest  tendency  was  to 
shift  to  the  academic  subculture  during  college.  The  nonconformist  grcJup 
changed  the  most  and  the  vocational  the  least  in  dependence.  In  attitude^ 
toward  religion,  the  nonconformist  group  changed  the  moat,  the  academic 
nekt,  !hen  the  vocational,  and  least  of  all  the  collegiate. 


Hites  (1965)  studied  change  in  religious  attitudes,  of  60  students  during  four 
years  at  Birmingham  Southern  'College,  an  institution  affiliated  with  the*  Meth- 
odist Church.  A  37-item  religious-attitude  questionnaire  was  completed  by 
entering  freshmen  and  four  years  later  as  graduating  seniors.  The  question- 
naire was  completed  again,  along  with  Adorno's  California  F  Scale  and  a 
biographical  inventory. 

Factor  analyses  of  the  inter-item  correlation  matrices  were  computed  yielding 
three  factors  on  which  the  item  loadings  were  similar  for  both  freshman  and 
senior  testings:  (a)  the  function  of  religion  and  how  revealed,  (b)  literal-nori- 
literai  acceptance  of  the  Bible^  and  (c)  immortality  and  man's  relation  to  the 
physical  world.  Change  scores  for  the  three  factors  were  found  by  subtract- 
ing scores  as  seniors  from  scores  as  freshmen.  Significant  changes  occurred 
on  all  three  factors  (although  not  shifting  fo  the  opposite  extreme)  from 
strong  agreement  to  not-so-strong  agreement  or  uncertainty.  Though  nearly 
everyone  changed  and  all  in  the  same  direction,  individual  differences  in 
amount  of  change  were  found. 

Factor-change  scores  (corrected  for  the  negative  correlation  of  error  vari- 
ance) were  intercorr,elated  and  then  correlated  with  freshman  factor  score. 
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and  with  scores  on  the  California  F  Scale.  Factor  1  correlated  positively  with 
the  other  two  factors,  although  the  correlation  between  Factor  2  and  Factor  3 
was  not  significant.  Secondly,  those  who  were  the  most  conservative  as 
freshmen  tended  to  change  the  most  in  thoir  attjtudes.  Furthermore,  the 
amount  of  change  on  each  factor  was  related  significantly  1o  F-Scale  scores; 
students  beCame  more  tolerant. 

The  differential  change  of  vaftous  peer  groups  was  also  examined  using  chi- 
square  tests  of  independence.  College  residence  had  no  observed  effect  In 
most  cases,  although  thosi^men  in  the  dormitories  changed  moVe  on  the 
second  factor  than  did  men  living  at  home  6r  women  living  in  the  dorms. 
When  paHiclpants- in  campus  religious  organizations  were  compared  with 
nbnparticipants  (limiting  the  two  groups  only  to  Methodists  in  order  to  in-- 
crease  homogeneity),  participants  changed  significantly  rnore  than  did  noa?^ 
participants  orTFactor  2;  and  the, change  was  toward  a  les.s  literal 
interpretation  of  religFon.  There  were  ho  significant  differences  aitiong  the 
three  groups  of  currlcular  majors— tejachlng,  ministry  and  Christian  education, 
andnmedicine  |fiF7?Kdeft!istry — on  any  of  the  factor  scores. 


Huntley  (1965)  administered  the  Allport-Vernon-Ljndzey  Study  of  Values  to 
1,027  Union  College  men  at  entrance  and  again  just  before  graduation  to 
provide  evidence  on  the  question  of  changes  in  values  during  college.  Criti- 
cal=-ratio  tests  of  pre-test  and  post-test  mean  differences  were  calculated 
separately,  for  nine  different  curricular-groups. 

Each  group  tended  to  reveal  its  own  change  pattern,  and  failure  to  keep  the 
results  separate  would^  certainly  account  for  spme  of  the  results^  reported 
elsewhere.  Of  54  possible  changes  in  values  (nine  groups  x  six  values),^  27 
were  significant  beyond  the  .01  level.  Evidence  was  also  shown  that  value 
patterns  were  present  at  entrance,  that  for  each  curricular  group.there  were 
one  or  two  central  values,  and  that  over  the  four  years  of  cdllege  there  was 
an  accentuation  of  thqf  central  values.  For  example,  the  premedical  (science) 
majors  had  a  significant  increase  in  theoretical  values  over  the  four  years, 
while  the  humanities  majors  had  a  significant  decrease  in  theoretical  values. 
Humanities  majors  had  a  significant  increase  in  political  values,  while 
premedical  (science)  rrrajors  had  a  significant  degrease  in  political  values. 
Both  groups  changed  significantly  in  a  positive  direction  on  aesthetic  values, 
but  the  change  was  much  larger  for  the  humanities  majors.  Actually,  all  nine 
groups  increased  on  aesthetic  values  and  decreased  on  religious  values.  All 
groups  except  industrial  administration  majors  decreased  on  economics  val-' 
ues.  The  results  for  the  other  value  scales  were  mixed. 


Lehmann  and  Payne  (1963)  were  interested  In  whether  some  experiential  fac- 
tdrs  in  college  could  be  isolated  which  might  explain  the  attitude  and  value 
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changes  that  take  place  in  college  students.  Therefore,  the<y  conducted  a 
study  in  which  they  compared  groups  of  Michigan  State  University  students 
who  exhibited  quite  different  "true"  change  during  the.  freshman  year  on  re- 
sponses to  two  attitude  and  y^ilua  measures:  "stereotypic  beliefs"  and  "tradi- 
'mf\^[  value or^entatloT^7  The  three  groups  for  each  scale  were  as  follows:  (a) 
those  whQ  had  Increased  their  score  at  least  1.5  standard  deviations  above 
ih^ost-tesl  scores  predicted  for  them  by  regression  analysis,  (b)  those  who 
had  decreaisedJn  score  at  least  1.5  standard  deviations  below  their  predicted 
posT^est  scores,  and  (c)  the  remainder,  referred  to  as  the  "nonchangers." 
Instruments  used  Included  the  Inventory  Beliefs  and  Prince's  Differential 
Value  Inventory, 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  chi-square  tests  of  signiflcjance.  Attitudes  to- 
ward courses  taken  and  toward  cultural  activities  were  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly related  to  changes  irf  attitudes  and  values  for  women.  For  men,  initial 
attitudes  toward  college  rules  and  regulations  and  friends  were  related  to  at- 
titude and  valge  change.  While  intormal  extracurricular  activities  appeared  tO' 
affect  value  change,  the  authors  ccjncluded  that  the  formal  academic  experi- 
ences (courses  and  instrijctors)  hadjrelatively  no  impact  on  the  students!  atti- 
tudes and  values.  Another  important  finding  was  that  the  data  suggested^a 
reinforcement  rather  than  a  modification  of  prevailing  values.  ( 


Peterson  and  Koulack  (1969)  t§Sted  the  hypothesis  that  the  relationship  b0<^ 
tween  Induced  attitude  change  and  comniunication  discrepancy  is  nonmono- 
tonic. More  specifically,  they  attempted  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of 
attitude  change  exhibited  by  an  individual  is  predictable  from  his  latitudes  of 
acOeptelice  and  rejection  and  whether  there  is  a  cury^illnear  relationship  be- 
tween attitude  change  and'Communication  discrepancy  as  predicted  by  Whlt- 
.taker  (1967).         .  •  ^ 

The  sample  consisted  of  72  undergraduates  selected  if  rem  about  1,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  courses  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity. Subjects  were  selected  on  t^  basis  of  their  responses  to  an  attitude 
questlojfinaire,  and  thby  all  indicated  identical  attitudes  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  on  a  scale  measuring  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  th^  war  along  a 
10-f actor  continuum.  Three  weeks  later  the  subjects  were  each  asked  to 
write  a  500-word  essay  in  favor,  of  a  particular  position  ori  the  war.  They 
were  indi\^dually  assigned  to  write  on  a  position  that  was  randomly  selected 
to  be  from  one  to  six  positfons  away  from  their  previously  favored  position. 
After  the  essay  had  been  written,  they  were  *flgain  asked  to  complete  the 
10-f  actor 'rejection-acceptance  questionnaire.  ,  , 

Mean  changes  in  scale  position  from  pre-  to  post-test  were  analyzed  using 
analysis  of  variance,  with  attention  focusing  on  shift  of  most  acceptable  posi- 
tion and  the  laii/ude  of  acceptance  relative  to  the  most  objectionable  posi- 
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tibn.  Results  indicated  that  the  students  changed  their 'attitudes  toward  the 
various  positions  by  showing  an  enlarged  latitude  of  acceptance.  Attitude 
change  would  seem  to  be  most  likely  to  occur  In  response  to  a  communicat- 
ed position  which  is  not  far  removed  from  ojie's  original  position.  The  great- 
est shift  among  the  undergraduates  participating  In  this  study  occurred 
toward  positions  that  were  two  and  three  positions  removed  from  the  end 
point  of  the  latitude  of  acceptance.  Thid  most  persuasive  messages  were 
those  in  Positions  4  and'5.  The  subjects  at  Positions  4  gnd  5  came  to  per- 
ceive the  communication  as  lying  within  their  latitudes  of  acceptance,  al- 
though initiaiJy  those  posltipps  were  well  within  the  stydents'  latitudes  of 
rejection.*      .  "^i  • 


Rath  and  Mi«ra  ( 1 960)^related  selected  personality  variables  to  change  of  atti- 
tudes for  ^ample  of  105  undergraduate.s  In  psychology  courses  at  a  univer- 
sity in  India.  A  6-ltem  soci^  ^nd  political  attitude  questionnaire,  Raven 
Progressive  Matrices  lest,  Sofj^if  Rigidity  Questionnaire,  and  Eysenck  Ex- 
troversion-introversion- Questionnaire  were  administered  with  the  attltudei, 
scale  readministered  after  about  a  vjeek  following  a  special  discussion  ses- 
sion on  the  Issues  covered  In  the  questionnaire.  [ 

o  ?■ 

When  persooallty  scores  were  correlated  with  attitude  test  deyjatibn  scores, 
it  was  found  that  the  mor^  an  individual  deviated  frorh  the  group  standard, 
the  less  was  the  change  in  attitude  towards  the  norm  group  that  resulted 
from  the  group-iilscusslon.  There  was  no  relationship  between  rigidity  and 
amount  of  change  of  attitude  toward  the  group  norm  after  the  group  discus- 
sion, although  there  was  a  significant  positive  correlation  between  rigidity 
and  the  number  of  extreme  attitudes  held.  More  Intelligent  persons  exhibited 
a  greater  change  of  attitudes  toward  the  group  norm  after  group  discussion. 
Other'flndings  Were  that*those  ha\;ing  a  greater  amount  of  jieMroticism  exhib- 
ited less  confdrmity  to  the  group  and  that  the  relationship  between  extrover- 
sion and  change  of  attitude  toward  the  group  mean  was  not  significant. 


Tennison  and  Snyder  (1968)  attempted  to  define  certain  personality  charac- 
teristics expressed  in  religious  attitudes  and  practices.  The  sample  included 
'132  males  and  167  females  enrolled  in.  psychology  courses  at  Oljilo^State 
Uwlyerslty.  The  Thurstoh  and  Chaver  Scaie  for  Measurin^^^Attjtudes^  Towardi 
the  Church  (TCS),  Kirkpatrick  Religiosity  Scalfi  (KRS),  and  the  Edwbrds  Per- 
sonal Preference  Schedule  (EPPS)  were  the  Instruments  i^sedT 

A  Mean  Retigipsity  Index  (MRI)  was  derived  for  each,  student  by  averaging 
his  or  her  score  on  the  TCS  and  the  KRS.  Pearson  product-moment  correla- 
tions were  then  corriputed  between  EPPS  and  MRI.  Abasement,  affiliation, 
and  deference  were  significantly  related  to  religiosity,  while  succorance  was 
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not  SO  related.  The  dominance  and  achjevement  scales^ere  negatively  re- 
lated to  religiosity,  whila  endurance  and  purtUrance  were  positively  related  to 
religiosity.  No  significant  differences  were  obtained  between,  personality 
needs  and  religiosity  as  a  function  of  sex.  However,  a  z  test  for  MRI  sex  dif- 
ferences indicated  that  the  females  had  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
church  than  did  the  male  subjects  (p<.D001).  Results  of  this  study  support  a 
Freudian  conceptualization  of  religion. 


Trent  and  Medsker  (1968),  in  their  study  of  10,000  high  schoQ(  graduates  in 
16  communities  across  the  country,  found  that  young  adults  appear  to 
change  their  attitudes  and  values  during  the  first  four  years  following  their 
high  school  graduation.  In  additlori,  such  changes  varied  by  sex;  ability;  fam- 
ily background;  and  whether  the  students  went  to  college,  entered  the  work 
force  or  became  homemakers.  In  addition,  amount  of  college  seemed  to  be 
related  to  the  arnount  of  attitude  change  taking  place.  Changes  in  values  and 
attitudes  took  place  most  in  college  persisters,  followed  by  those  who  attend- 
ed college  but  later  withdrew,  followed  by  employed  youth,  and  followed  fi- 
nally by  hom&makers  who  experienced  neither  college  nor  employment  the 
first  four  years  after  high  school. 


Questionnaires  containing  attitude^ and  value  scales  were  administered  just 
prior  to  high  school  graduation  and  periodically  for  the  next*five  years.  Com- 
plete longitudinal  data  were  obtained  from  ne^j;ly50%  of  the  original  sample. 
The  primary  nrlethodology  used  was  ilii  iju  iirPriiii|lyiiit  i 

IS 

It  was  found  that  amount  of  .attendance  at  college,  parents'  education  and 
'religious  orientation,  in 'addition  to  academic  aptitudes,  were  clearly  related  to 
change  in  ^autonomy  and  intellectual  disposition.  Concerning  the  students 
ttiemselves,  other  adherent$  to  a  very  conservative  or  dogmatic  religion  hin- 
VderecT development  of  autonomy.  Such  students  also  tended  to  major  in  en- 
glne6<i(ig,  education,  and  natufal  science.  Personality  variables  measured  by 
the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  related  to  amount  of  value  and  attitude 
chanige  were  degree  of  Independence,  openness,  flexibility,  intellectual  and^ 
aesthetic  orientations,  pr&ferencq  for  abstratt  thought,  tolerance  for  ambigu- 
ity, and  lack  of  authoritarianism,  t  > 

The  specific  impact  of  qo\\ege  on  the'  students'  attitudes  and  values  seemed 
upclear.  It  may  be4h&"t  the  college  serves  as  a  reinforcing  agency  rather  than* 
an  agency  to  modify  prevailing  values.  On  the  other  hand,  fust  as  plausible  is* 
the  hypothesis  that  the  college  facilitates  change  for  those  students  predis- 
posed to  it.  .  ' 
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Young,  Dustln,^«nd  Holtzman  (1966)  studied  changes  In  attitude  toward  orga- 
nized religion  as  indicated  by  responses  to  surveys  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents taken  over  a  9-year  period  at  the  University  of  Texas.  A  random 
sample  of  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Texas  were  admlnis- 
ered  the  R  Scale  (an  instrument  to  measure  attitudes  toward  organized  reli- 
gion) in  1955,  1958,  and  1964.  Simple  analysisrof-varlance  procedures 
conducted  across  years  revealed  that  attitudes  towards  organized  religion 
did  not  change  significantly  between  195^  and  195$.  However,  from  1958  to 
1964  there  was  a  significant  change  (p<.001)  to  a  less  favorable  attitude  to- 
wards religion^  and  the  change  was  more  pronounced  for  men  than  for  wom- 
en. 

'         .      x^^     ,  ' 
In  addition  to  sex,  a  nOfTtber  of  other  variables  were  examined  to  see  if  inter- 
actions were  present.  Several  of  the  variables  were  found  to  be  significantly 

'  related  to  attitude  toward  org^ized  religion:  grade  point  average,  major  aca- 
(Jemlc  field,  religious  preference,  freqiiency  of  church  attendance,  and  age 
and  year  in  school.  Several  variables  that  had  previously  been  shown  to  be 

*  related  to  attitude  toward  the  Negro  were  not  related  to  attitude  toward  reli- 
gion: In-state  versus  out-of-state  residence,  father's  income,  and  fraternity- 
sorority  mgfpflSBrship. 
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OTHER  TYPES  OF  COLLEGE  SUCCES 


The  prococfing  chuptero  of  this  book  have  fodused  largely  on  college  student 
development.  Those  are  certainly  Important  types  of  college  success,  and 
thoy  benefit  society  as  well  d$  the  individual  students.  However,  there  are 
other  types  of  college  success  that  are  fully  as  important.  The  problem  was 
that  little  research  was  found  (or  these  other  areas, 

The^ollege  success  areas  where  little  research  was  noted  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: the  varloug^ criteria  of  post-college  success  (i.e.,  what  are  the  effects 
of  college  on  the  student  months  and  years  after  graduation),  the  develop- 
ment of  student  power,  the  development  in  stgdents  of  basic  academic  skills 
lacking  upon  entrance  to  the  college,  and  the  direct  benefits  to  society  and 
our  country  of  our  collpges  and  universities.  A  few  additional  criterisu^ykcol- 
lege  success  -were  also  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  references  whiCfcywere 
reviewed. 

In  view  of  the  meager  number  of  research  studios  conducted  in  these  ro" 
maining  college  success  categories,  annotations  were  not  prepared  for  this^ 
chapter.  The  already  overburdening  Icmgth  of  this  book  also  played  a  part  In 
.  arriving  at  that 'decision.  ' 

Pott-College  Success 

The  true  test  of  the  effects  of  a  college  education  on  students  Is  whethef  the 
effects  persist  after,  college  and  how  long  they  persist  However,  only  a  small 
number  of  alumni  studies  were  noted  in  the  literature;  and  few  of  these  tiave 
made  fha|or  contributions  toward  understanding  the  effects  of  the  college  ex- 
perience on  later  adult  success.  Exanjples  of  studies  that  have  made  impor"- 
tant  contributions  are  Newcomb  and  associates'  (1967)  study  of  Bennington 
College  alumni,  F<i9edman's  (1962)  report  of  Vassar  College  alUmni,  and 
Campbell's  (1966)  study  of  people  who  had  been  counseled  as  Unfvorsity  of 
Minnesota  students  25  years  earlier.  Many  coUogeff  and  universities  have 
probably  done  alumni  studies  of  some  kind,  but  the  quality  mlfjht  be  ques- 
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tioned.  Anyway,  the  results  of  only  a  few  of  these  local  alumni  studieg  have 
been  published  or/reviewed  in  the  published  literature. 

In  addition  to  effects  on  personal  incomes,  occupational  success,  standard  of 
living,  and  status,  colleges  would  hopefully  lead  to  other  personal  post-col- 
lege benefits.  Included  in  such  a  list  would  be  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  • 
Jife,  use  of  leisure  time,  contributions  to  society,  social  awareness^  and  rela- 
tionships, family  life  and  effectiveness  as  parents,  citizenship  participation, 
concern  for  iand  service  to  others,  efficiency  and  nonpollution  in  the  con- 
sumption 'of  society's  goods  and  services,  adjustment  to  the  retirement 
years,  etc.  Research  has  bpen  almost  completely  lacking  on  the  impact  of 
college  on  the  noneconomic  aspects  of  life  following  graduation  from  ^college. 

Several  studies  were  noted  which  attempted  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  col- 
lege education  (and  years  of  college  attendance)  on  Ihe  annual  income  and 
the  lifetime  earnings  of  people.  Other  sources  of  data  in  thl^  area*  are  the 
studies  of  pronfiin&nt  or  successful  persons,  e.g..  Roe's  (1953)  stydies  of  sci- 
entists. In  such  studies,  however,  college  effects  were  only  tangential  to  the 
focus  of  the  study. 
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Development  In  Basic  Educational  Skills 

Before  a  atudent  can  succeed  academically,  he  must  have  reached  a  certain 
level  on  basic  educational  skills  such  as  study  skills,  reading  skills,  writing 
skills,  etc.  One  criterion  of  success  for  colleges  is  to  help  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents to  develop  such  skills  so  that  they  can  persist  in  college.  Of  course, 
this  may  also  be  a  criterion  of  success  for  these  students.  Reading  laborato- 
ries and  other  procedures  aro  used  to  help  bring  skill  levels  of  other  students 
up  to  the  maximum  usable  level  for  each  student. 

Research  on  the  development  of  basic  educational  skills  in  college  students 
seemed  to  have  been  generally  neglected  in^  the  past,  except  for  study  skills. 
However,  with  the  advent  of  special  college  programs  for  disadvantaged  mi- 
nority-group students  and  with  the  community  college  emphasis  in  the  sixties 
on  l^^medial  or  developmental  education  programs,  interest  in  this  area  has 
increased  markedly.  ^ 
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Benefits  to  Society  and  Misceilaneous  Criteria 

All  of  the  previous  categories  of  the  college  success  covered  ^in  this  book 
have  implications  for  society  as  a  whole.  They  contribute  to  the  overall  quali- 
ty of  life  in  our  society.  In  addition,  they  affect  the  values,  habits,  and  life 
styles  we  pass  on  to  our  children  which  in  turn  affects  future  generations  of 
our  society.  However,  there  are  additional  societal  criteria  of  college  ^ccess 
that  focus  on  society  as  a  whore  and/or  on  its  various  segments  rather  than 
on  the  individuals  who  qompose  the  system. 

Many  people  would  agree  that  higher  education  should  strive  for  accomplish- 
ments such  as  the  following:  to  help  the  society  decide  whore  it  is  going;  to 
take  the  lead  and  stimulate  positive  change  and  innovation;  \i  conduct  ex- 
perimentation and  develop  basic  knowledge,  products,  and  procedures  that 
will  lead  to  a  more  rewarding  and  beneficial  Jevel  of  life  for  me  hnerpbers  of 
the  society;  to  help  the  perpetuation  of  society  by  holding  wastes  of  its  re- 
sources to  a  minimum;  to  raise  the  cultural  life  of  the  comnr^unity  by  providing 
cultural  events  and  opportunities;  to  meet  the  trained  rpan|jower  needs  of  our 
nation  which  results  in  an  increased  gross  national  pr0duct  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  throughout  society;  etc.  / 
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Several  studies  were  found  ^whlch  tried  to  assess  higher  educatfon's  irnpaci 
on  the  gross  national  product  and  on  the  eGonomIc  standard  of  living.  HoW'- 
ever,  research  seemed  to  be  completely  lacking  for  the  noneconomic  socle-' 
tal  effects  areas.  Some  of  those  impacts  have  been  commonly  observed, 
e.g.,  the  scientific  and  medical  advances  made  through  research  conducted 
by  university  personnel.  Evidence  Is  lacking  for4h.e  existence  0f  other  de- 
sired societal  Impacts. 


Some  research  was  also  found  for  mliscellaneous  criteria  of  cgrtlege  SiJccess  ^ 
which  aim  at  Individual  students  or  which  are  considered  cJollege  "Success  by 
Individual  students.  Examples  of  such  miscellaneous  categories  of  coi^ege 
success  Include  the  development  in  ^tudents  of  an  ability  and  a  willingness 
to  "speak  up"  or  to  "stand  up  and  be  counted,"  tfie  development  of  a  willing- 
ness to  take  necessary  chances  andfto  be  adventuresome,  the  development 
*  of  time-awareness,  success  In  findlnCi  a  proper  mate  (the  so-called  Mrs.  de- 
gree), etc. 

'  Just  because  pracflcally  no  published  research  was  found  for  most  of  these 
miscellarieous  categories  of  collegJ  success  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
unimportant  or  that  research  regarding  thern  would  be  unfruitful..  For  exam- 
ple, binding  a  proper  mate  is  p/obably  the  tiaramQunt  college  goal  for  some 
students,  and  research  to  better  under^fm'd  such  students  and  their  goals 
could  possibly  be  quite  helpful.  Perh^'p^'a  major  purpose  of  this  chapter  will 
be  to  call  attention  to  such  college  goals  and  to  stimulate  research  pon- 

'^erned  with^such  criteria.  y- 
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